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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Norice.—Syitvanus UrBan requests his Friends to observe that Reports, Corre- 
spondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, &c., 
received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the following Month. 





Sytvanus URBAN desires to be fa- 
voured with an intimation of the mode 
in which a letter can be forwarded to 
Tug ITINERANT ANTIQUARY. 


TOYS. 

Mr. Ursan,—lIn reply to “ Jasper,” I 
may mention that there is such a me- 
dieval word as Zoysa, which, like Tor- 
sellus, means ‘ a fardel,’ ‘ pack,’ or ‘ trous- 
seau’ for outfit. It is not, therefore, im- 
possible that the modern ‘ toys,’ which con- 
tains arma scholastica, may be the eigh- 
teenth or nineteenth - century representa- 
tive of the holder of such articles at a 
more remote period. Toysa is, at all 
events, nearer ‘ toys’ than seriptorium. In 
my time, in Election Chamber, the scho- 
lars were divided into three ‘ fardels.’ 

I am, &c., 
Mackenziz E. C. Waxcort. 


TURLUPINS. 

Mr. Ursay,—Can any of your learned 
readers inform me when, and by whom, 
the nickname of “ Turlupins” was given 
to the precursors of the religious Refor- 
mation in France? I am aware that the 
word turlupin in the French language 
signifies ‘ buffoon.” 

There has been a great diversity of 
opinion about the origin of the word “ Lol- 
lard,” the term applied to the early Re- 
formers in Germany and England. Some 
have maintained that it is derived from 
the Latin word Joliwm, ‘a tare,’ imply- 
ing thereby that the Lollards were like 
tares, only fit to be burned; whilst others 
have asserted that it took its rise from 


a man’s name. I, however, incline to the 
opinion that it originated in the German 
word Jallen, or lollen, ‘to prattle’ or 
‘stammer.’ But I should be glad of in- 
formation on this point also. 

Of course, it is nothing wonderful to 
find opprobrious appellations applied to 
the first propagators of new opinions. 

Iam, &e. 
E. J. THACKWELI, 
Barrister-at-law. 
14, Queen’s-road, Regent’s-park, 
London, Oct. 8, 1861. 


CHURCH OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW 
THE GREAT, LONDON. 

Mr. UrBAN, — Nearly all the writers 
who have described the church of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, West Smithfield, 
speak of it as having formerly extended 
to the west as far as Smithfield, as having 
had extensive cloisters, north and south 
transepts, and so forth. Will you, or any 
of your readers, be so good as to inform 
me whether there exists any good con- 
temporary authority for believing the 
church ever to have been finished beyond 
what we now see it. I am inclined to 
think that, save the east cloister, the 
chapel of St. Bartholomew, and perhaps 
the south transept, we now see as much 
of the old priory buildings as ever existed. 

Iam,&. W.H. 


—— 


The great pressure on our space again 
obliges us to defer several Reports, Re- 
views and Obituaries, which are in type. 
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MOSAICS. 
(Concluded from p. 350.) 


Twetrrh CENTURY. 


In Sicily, under the Norman dynasty, the churches were richly orna- 
mented with mosaics, both inside and outside; the artists appear to have 
been of the Greek school, from Byzantium, The church of Martonara, at 
Palermo, is one of the best examples of this kind of decoration in Sicily ; 
the work was executed between 1113 and 1139 (see next page). 

It is probable that workmen from Egypt were also employed, and that 
the inferior kind of mosaic, called tessellated pavement, was re-introduced 
into Italy through this channel. The extensive use of tessellated pave- 
ments by the ancient Romans is too well known to need mention here, 
and belongs to another branch of the subject; but the art seems to have 
been lost, along with all the other fine arts, during the dominion of the 
Barbarians, and took refuge at Byzantium, until they were recalled to their 
native country in the more peaceful times which began towards the end 
of the eleventh century. There is, however, a distinction to be borne in 
mind between the tessellated pavements of the ancient Romans and those 
of later times. The ancient Romans used only square cubical tessere, 
although various materials were employed to produce different colours ; 
and their tessere were not always of marble, as has been sometimes 
said. In the later mosaic pavements the tessere are not always square, 
but are cut to fit the places they are intended to occupy, and therefore 
often of very different forms: in these also various materials were used, 
such as coloured glass and pottery, when these were more convenient 
than marble or stone; these were, however, used rather for wall pictures 
than for the pavements. 

In the church on the island of Murano in Venice the floor is laid with 
a rude tessellated pavement of this description, which is in a bad state and 
very uneven, having apparently suffered from inundations, but which is 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCXI. 3K 
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interesting from having an inscription executed in the mosaic itself, in 
a circle, giving the date of 1141. 


Inscription in Mosaic in the Pavement of the Church of Murano at Venice. 


About the middle of the thirteenth century some Roman mosaicists were 
brought over to England by Henry III., for the purpose of enriching the 
shrine of Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey, and some of their 
work may still be seen upon it, though much mutilated. They also laid 
down the fine tessellated pavement on the platform for the high altar in 
the same church, which is in good preservation, and can be seen when the 
smoke and dirt are washed off, but is scarcely visible on ordinary occasions. 
They also laid down similar pavements on the altar platform at Fountains 
Abbey, and in the small church of St. Margaret, near Ripon, Yorkshire. 
It is very possible that they laid down other pavements in England, but 
these are all that we are acquainted with. 

The cathedral of Capua has a mosaic picture in the apse, evidently 
executed by Byzantine artists under the Norman dynasty, as shewn by the 
character of the work, and more decidedly by the inscription under it. The 
subjects are the usual ones of this period, the Virgin seated on a throne 
with the Christ as a little man, holding a staff with a cross at the top; over 
the head of the Virgin a half figure of the Father in a circular panel, and 
between the two the holy Dove descending ; on either side of the Virgin are 
St. Peter and St. Paul, St. Stephen and St. Agatha, and in the spandrels of 
the arch Isaiah and Jeremiah, with inscriptions on scrolls. Beneath the 
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picture is this inscription, —coNDIDIT HANC AULAM LANDULFUS ET OTO 
BEAVIT M. CENA® RES MOREM VITREUM DEDIT UGO DECOREM °. 

Some of the best mosaics of the twelfth century are those in the church 
of St. Maria in Trastavera, or that part of Rome which is beyond the Tiber, 
rebuilt or restored by Pope Innocent II. in 1130—1148. On the exterior 
of the facade, in what we should call the west front, but which at Rome 
is by no means always to the west, is a representation of the parable of the 
wise and foolish virgins. In the centre is the Blessed Virgin on a richly 
ornamented seat, with the infant Christ at her breast; on either side are 
five female figures, richly attired, and with the nimbus; the five on the 
right hand have each a crown on her head and a lamp in her hand with 
a flame: on the left there are ignorant copies of these, part of some repairs 
of a later time; the other two are genuine, these have no crowns, and 
no lights in their lamps. 

On the hemispherical vault of the apse, or tribune, and on the arch 
of triumph in front of it, are other mosaics: that on the vault is very 
remarkable in many ways, and the subjects alone would mark its late 
date. 

In the centre are the figures of Christ and the Virgin Mother seated on 
the same throne, the Virgin to the right; Christ has His right hand on 
the shoulder of His mother, and in His left holds a book with this in- 
scription,—VENI ELECTA MEA ET PONAM IN TE THRONUM MEUM. The Virgin 
holds a scroll on which is this inscription,—LEVA EJUS SUB CAPITE MEO ET 
DEXTERA ILLIUS AMPLEXARITUR ME. Three saints stand to the right of 
Mary, and four to the left of Christ: next to the Virgin is Pope Calixtus I. 
with his name inscribed; then St. Lawrence, and last Pope Innocent II., 
with the model of the church, as the restorer. Nearest to Christ on the 
left is St. Peter, then Popes Cornelius and Julius, the patrons of the 
previous church, and Calepodius the priest, who probably contributed to 
the rebuilding of the church. At the top of the vault is a half-rose, on 
which are the cross, the lamb, and the hand of the Father holding a crown 
over the head of Christ. Under the principal picture are the twelve sheep, 
with Jerusalem and Bethlehem at the two extremities, and the Holy Lamb 
in the centre standing on a hillock, from which flow the four rivers 
of Paradise. 

Under the picture is an inscription, the two last lines of which are,— 

“CUM MOLES RUITURA VETUS FORET, HINO ORIUNDUS 
INNOCENTIUS HANC RENOVAVIT PAPA SECUNDUS.” 


Round the arch are—at the top, the Cross with A and Q, then the seven 





> This word is so engraved; Ciampini reads it ‘ meenia.’ 

© Ciampini, following Ughelli, endeavours to explain away this inscription in a very 
ingenious and amusing manner, and conjectures that there may have been persons of 
the same name under the Lombards in the ninth century ; but it will not do, the work 
is evidently of the twelfth. 
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golden candlesticks (Rev. i.), and the emblems of the four Evangelists ; 
below, on either side, Jeremiah and Isaiah, each carrying inscriptions. 
Isaiah has from cap. vii.,—ECCE VIRGO CONCIPIT ET PARIET FILIUM; and 
Jeremiah from cap. iv.,—CHRISTUS DOMINUS CAPTUS EST IN PECCATIS NOSs- 
tris. Beneath the feet of the prophets are two figures holding tapestry 
strewed with flowers, and in the middle of each a vase and two doves. 

The figure of Christ has the cruciform nimbus, with jewels; the Virgin 
has the nimbus: of the symbolical figures, two have the nimbus, the 
other two have not; the prophets and saints have none, shewing how 
entirely capricious the use of the nimbus was, and that there is no rule 
for it, as similar figures, in many other mosaics, have the nimbus. 

The pattern mosaics, as distinct from figures or pictures, were much 
used at this period, especially in Sicily. At Palermo we have them in 
the Capella Palatina, 1132—1140; in a room of the royal palace, and 
on the tomb of King Roger, 1154; at Monreale, in the cathedral or 
Duomo and its cloisters, 1150—1160, and in the church of St. Simon; 
at Salerno, on the pulpit or ambo in the cathedral, 1153—1181, and in 
the church of St. Matthew.” 

Of the twelfth century we should also mention St. Ciriaco, at Ancona, 
of which a coloured lithograph is 
given by Mr. Gally Knight, as exe- 
cuted in 1189; and a large portion 
of the very remarkable series at 
St. Mark’s, Venice, which was begun 
in 1071, but continued through a 
great part of the twelfth century. 

The Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem is the only one of the time 
of Constantine which has been pre- 
served to us in Palestine, and the 
genuineness of this has been much 
disputed; it is said by Eutychius to 
have been rebuilt by Justinian, but 
he wrote four centuries after that 
time, and has merely recorded a vague 
tradition; whereas Procopius, who 
wrote at the time, and has left us a Specimen of Pattern Mosaic from St. Mark’s, 
minute account of the buildings of tai 
that emperor, does not mention this church among them, which he would 
hardly have omitted, had it really been one of the works of Justinian. 
The careful investigations of the Count Melchior de Vogué, in his ex- 
cellent work on the “‘Churches of the Holy Land,” have clearly esta- 
blished that the style of the existing building agrees with the other known 
works of Constantine, and not with those of Justinian, and that the plan 
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and arrangements of the existing church, with its extensive crypts, agree 
with the descriptions of Eusebius and Jerome. He has, however, also 
demonstrated that the mosaics do not belong to the original construction, 
but were added in the time of the Emperor Manuel, in the twelfth 
century. 

These mosaics are first mentioned by the Byzantine historian Phocas, 
who visited the Holy Land in 1185. He says, “ The church of Bethlehem 
is a very long edifice, and cruciform, covered with a timber roof of incor- 
ruptible wood: around the altar the roof is semicircular, and of stone. 
It is also the liberal hand of my august master (the Emperor Manuel 
Commenus Porphyrogenitus) which rebuilt this church, and adorned it 
throughout with mosaics on a gold ground. In gratitude for this service, 
the Latin pastor of the city caused his image to be placed in different 
parts of the church, and even in the sanctuary, over the grotto” (or apse) 4. 
Allowing for the exaggeration natural to the Greek race, and merely sub- 
stituting repaired or restored for rebuilt, this account is correct, and the exist- 
ing remains of the mosaics, though much mutilated, shew them to have been 
very fine, and of this period. This history also accounts for the mixture of 
the Greek or Byzantine with the Latin or Roman character, which we find 
in this work. A full and complete description of these mosaics, with the 
numerous inscriptions contained in them, has been preserved to us by 
Quaresimus ®, and is translated into French by the Count de Vogué, who 
also gives some very beautiful engravings of them in their present muti- 
lated state. As this description occupies about forty pages of his hand- 
some quarto volume, it is obviously impossible to do more than summa- 
rize it here, valuable as it is. 

These mosaics covered the whole of the walls of the nave as well as the 
apse, and were divided into five ranges, commencing immediately above 
the entablature of the columns, and extending to the roof. 

1. The genealogy of Christ, the figures in busts only. 

2. A series of pictures representing the principal Councils of the Church, 
separated by foliage. 

3. A frieze of foliage with two rows of heads, under the windows. 

4. A series of angels, placed between the windows. 

5. Another frieze, similar to the former. 

At the west end was the tree of Jesse, with the figure of Jesse asleep 
at the foot, and the prophets in the branches, with the Nativity at 
the top. 

In the crypt was a fine mosaic picture of the Nativity. Our limits 
forbid our entering more into detail, but by the kindness of the Count de 
Vogué we are enabled to give a specimen of the style of the mosaic 
pattern decoration, 





4 J. Phocas, c. xxvii. ap. Leo Allatius, pp. 39, 40. * Elucidatio Terre Sancte. 
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Portion of Mosaic in the Church of the Nativity at Bethleh aD. 1169. 





The pointed arch between two semicircular marks the period of tran- 
sition, and agrees perfectly with the date, which is further confirmed by 
the following inscription :— 


KC TENG G)OHTORAPONCPLONAIAX#POCC?PEINIAHCSP Sian’ 
CIITACBACIAGIACMASHAbe TAS BACIAGS OP ¢Y POrEN# 


KAIGILTACEMGPAC &h€ NOV PHTOCE POCONY maa 


Inscription in Mosaic in the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, a.p. 1169. 





It will be seen that this is mutilated; and it has been most faithfully 
copied in its present state by M. de Guiraud, the companion of the Count. 
It has been preserved entire by Quaresimus, and may be thus translated : 

“The present work was finished by the hand of Ephrem, painter and 
mosaicist, under the reign of the Emperor Manuel Porphyrogenitus Com- 
menus, and in the days of the great king of Jerusalem, the Lord Amaury, 
and of the holy bishop of Bethlehem, my lord Raoul, in the year 6677, 
Indiction 2.” 

This date corresponds to the year 1169 of the Christian era. The 
Emperor Manuel Commenus reigned from 1145 to 1180; Amaury, the 
fifth king of Jerusalem, from 1163 to 1173; and Raoul, the fourth Latin 
bishop of Bethlehem, from 1160 to 1173. Thus all parts of this inscription 
are consistent with each other. For further particulars respecting this 
very interesting church and its mosaics, we must refer our readers to the 
valuable work of the Count Melchior de Vogué, which is equally dis- 
tinguished by patient original research during many months’ sojourn in 
Palestine, considerable learning, great care, and a degree of modesty 
which is very unusual in French writers. 
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Tribune, or Apse, St. Clement's, Rome, c. 1250 


















































Choir of the Church of St. Clement, Rome. 
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THIRTEENTH Cunrvny, 


The great church of St. Paul outside the walls of Rome was destroyed 
by fire in 1823, and the present work there is almost entirely modern 
imitation. But some fragments of the old mosaics were preserved in the 
entrance hall, between the monastery and the transept of the church; these 
belong to the time of Pope Honorius III., a.o. 1216—1227, They con- 
sist chiefly of the heads of St. Peter, St. John, and St. James, with some 
fragments of the background, in which there are birds mixed with foliage 
on a gold ground. The vault of the apse and the arch in front of it 
have been restored, and the mosaics imitated, but they are modern work. 

The church of St. Clement at Rome is a very remarkable one in every 
way, and contains some fine mosaics. It is said by a very ancient tradi- 
tion to have been founded on the site of the house of S. Clement I., pope 
and martyr, A.D. 91—100, and it is certain that there was a church here 
in the fifth century, but it was several times rebuilt, and it appears to have 
been destroyed during the civil wars of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
and again rebuilt at the end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth. 
The level of the ground had been so much raised by the number of 
buildings destroyed in all this part of Rome, that the old church was com- 
pletely buried, and the new one was built above the level of the capitals 
of the columns of the old church. This was distinctly proved by the 
excavations made by the Irish monks now established there, in the years 
1858 and 1859, when the whole of one aisle of the old church was dug 
out, and the floor of it was found at about fifteen feet below the level of 
the present church ; the old columns remaining in situ, with their bases, 
and some retaining their capitals also; others had lost them: the whole 
were antique marble columns, and had evidently been used again. The 
columns in the existing church are also antique, but these were so 
abundant in Rome that the supply was almost inexhaustible, and certainly 
was not exhausted in the thirteenth century. On the outer wall of the 
original aisle some curious early frescoes were discovered. At a still 
greater depth, as much as ten or twelve feet below the level of the original 
floor of the aisle, the walls of a Roman house of an early period were alsa 
discovered, built of large squared stones almost of Etruscan character, 
and certainly belonging to a period before the Christian era. 

The existing church is richly ornamented with mosaics of the thirteenth 
century. The floor is covered with a tessellated or mosaic pavement of 
the pattern which is very common in Rome in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and which js known as “Opus Alexandrinum.” The 
choir is enclosed with a low marble screen, which is evidently older than 
the present church, and has been taken to pieces and re-arranged on 
a different plan to what it was originally made for, as several of the panels 
have been cut in half and replaced in a different position, the patterns not 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCXI. 38x* 
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fitting the present arrangement. The screen is formed of slabs of white 
marble, about three feet high, and covered with patterns in low relief: it is 
probably work of the seventh or eighth century, preserved from the old 
church and used again in the new one, but newly arranged. The two am- 
bones and the great paschal candlestick have evidently been introduced at 
the latter period, as they do not form part of the old arrangement, and are 
not work of the same time as the screen; they are also richly ornamented 
with glass mosaics of the thirteenth century, the work of artists whose 
names are well known, and are recorded by inscriptions in several places, 
The ciborum or canopy over the altar is also a very elegant Gothic work 
of the thirteenth century, with trefoiled pointed arches, and enriched with 
glass mosaics of the same description. On the arch and vault of the 
apse, or tribune, is a fine mosaic picture, also of the thirteenth century, 
and the work of Greek artists from Byzantium, as is evident from the 
inscriptions. 

At the crown of the arch is a half rose or scallop-shell, with a cross, 
the Holy Lamb, and the hand of the Father holding a crown over the head 
of the Saviour, who is represented on the cross in the centre of the picture. 
This crucifixion is attended by St. Mary and St.John, and on the arms of 
the cross are twelve white doves, symbolical of the apostles. The foot of 
the cross is hidden by a bush rising from the mound, or Calvary, on which 
it is placed, from which flow the four rivers of Paradise ; two stags are drink- 
ing from these rivers, in allusion to Ps. xli. 2, “‘ As the hart panteth for the 
water-brooks,” &c. From the bush branghes spread on each side of the 
cross over all the surface of the vault, in the elegant flowing lines usual 
in work of the thirteenth century. On the upper branches are birds, and 
on the lower ones genii mounted on dolphins; beneath the branches are 
‘groups of figures representing man, woman, and child; then on the sur- 
face of the earth, shepherds with their flocks, water-birds, and a dolphin, 
symbolical of the birds, beasts and fishes. Among these fanciful enrich- 
ments are the figures of the four great Doctors of the Church, St. Jerome, 
St. Augustine, St. Gregory, and St, Ambrose, who are represented as seated 
and writing, with their names inscribed. 

On a zone or band at the foot of this picture are the usual twelve sheep, 
with the Holy Lamb in the centre, and at either end Jerusalem and Beth- 
lehem. Between this zone and the principal picture, is this inscription re- 
lating to the relics here deposited :— 

%& EccrestaM CHRISTI . NOSTRI SIMILABIMUS ISTI. 

* De signo crvcis . Jacost Deus . IGNarii QUI . IN SUPRA SCRIPTI; REQUIES- 
CUNT . CORPORE . CHRISTI 

of] QUAM TEXARENTUM . SIT ORUS FACIT EXERENTUM. 

The picture is surrounded by a border of flowers and fruit, and on the 
top or keystone of the arch is the monogram of Christ, with the usual 
Greek letters A and @. On the face of the arch is represented a bust 
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of Christ, with the right hand in the attitude of blessing, and the left 
holding the Book. The symbols of the four Evangelists are arranged on 
the sides, half hid in clouds: the lion and the ox each hold a book, the 
angel and the eagle each a crown. 

Over the lion of St. Mark are figures of St. Paul, with his name in- 
scribed, Actos Pauxvs, and St. Laurence, inscribed Dz crucE LAURENTI 
PAULO FAMULARE DOCENTE. Lower down is the Prophet Isaiah, with his 
name inscribed, Isatas, and holding a book open, on which is written 
Vint DoMINUM SEDENTEM SUPER SOLIUM. (Cap. vi.) The correspond- 
ing group is St. Peter and St. Clement, both seated; St. Peter has the right 
hand raised, in the attitude of speaking, his left holds a book, with the in- 
scription A@tos Petrus; St. Clement points with his right hand to the 
anchor which he holds in his left, the emblem of his martyrdom, which is 
also indicated by a boat and two dolphins at his feet. The inscription is, 
RESPICE P. MIS. SUM CLEMENS, AME TIBI CuRIStTUM. Lower down 
in the picture is the Prophet Jeremiah, standing, his name over his head, 
JEREMIAS, holding an open book, in which is inscribed, Hoc rst Domi- 
NUS NOSTER, ET SUSTIMABIT ALIUS. 

It may be noticed that the nimbus of Paul is cruciform; the angel and 
the eagle have the nimbus, the rest have not. 

The church of St. John Lateran is said to have been founded by Con- 
stantine, but was entirely rebuilt by Pope Nicholas IV., 1288—1294, and 
a great part of it again destroyed by a great fire in 1307. The apse, how- 
ever, was preserved, with its mosaics, which had been begun at the expense 
of Pope Nicholas by Jacobus de Torrita and Jacobus de Camerino, and 
finished by Gaddo Gaddi after the fire. The subjects are similar to those 
at St. Clement. The figures represented are the Pope Nicholas IV., 
St. Francis of Assissi, St. Peter, St. Paul, St.John Baptist, St. Antony of 
Padua, St.John the Evangelist, and St. Andrew. Under the feet of St. 
Peter is this inscription, Jacopus TorritI Pict. oH. op. FECIT. This 
artist was a brother of the Order of St. Francis, and executed also the 
mosaic behind the altar in the church of St.John at Florence. Below the 
picture is this inscription: ExTERIOREM ET ANTERIOREM RUINOSAS 
HUJUS SANOTI TEMPLI A FUNDAMENTIS REEDIFICARI FECIT ET ORNARI 
OPE mosyaco Nicnotavs P.P. III]. rinivs BEatrt FRANCISCT sa- 
CRUM VULTUM SALVATORIS INTEGRUM REPONI IN LOCO UBI PRIMO 
MIRACULOSE APPARUIT QUANDO FUIT ISTA ECCLESIA CONSECRATAS ANNO 
Domini mcc. Nonacestmo. The figures of the other apostles are 
arranged on the surface of the arch, and at their feet on either side are 
small figures of the two mosaicists, represented as kneeling on the ground 
at their work, with the implements of their art, and their names inscribed. 
This mosaic was repaired in the seventeenth century, as appears from 
another inscription, ALEXANDER VII., P.M., LABANTEM ABSIDAM REPA- 
RAVIT, ORNAVIT ANNO M DC LXIII. 


Gent. Mae Vor. CCXI 814 
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In the church of St. Maria Major is another series of fine mosaics, of the 
same date and by the same artists as those at St. Clement and St. John 
Lateran, but here the principal subjects are the life and coronation of the 
Virgin ; most of the figures are the same, with the addition of the Cardinal 
Jacobus de Colonna. The figure of Christ is of colossal dimensions, those 
of the apostles very tall, the other saints about half the size, and the two 
artists quite small, and humbly working on their knees. Each of the figures 
has the name inscribed, and in the root of a tree is the date 1295. All the 
saints have the nimbus. 

In St. Peter’s, or the Vatican, is a celebrated mosaic, called the Navicella, 
or the little ship, originally executed by Giotti in 1298, and his design ap- 
pears to have been tolerably well preserved in the copy we now have. The 
subject is the storm calmed by Christ, and in it are represented the fury of 
the winds and waves, and of the evil spirits who surround the vessel. 
Although the design has been copied, it is hardly probable that any portion 
of the original work exists after the numerous changes the picture has un- 
dergone, of which the history has been preserved by Baldinucci. It was 
originally placed in the atrium, paradise, or small cloister at the entrance 
of the old church. Paul V. removed it to a wall above the staircase, in 
1617, with the help of Marcello, Provincial of Ceuto, who restored it in 
several places. But as, in this situation, it was exposed to the weather and 
was fast becoming deteriorated, Urban VIII. removed it to the interior of 
the church, over the principal doorway, in 1639. It was restored by In- 
nocent X. to the spot where it had previously been placed by Paul V. 
Subsequently Alexander VII. removed it again to the new porch, and 
had it entirely restored by Orazio Mamutti Sabino in 1670-76, who in fact 
made a new mosaic picture from the old design. A drawing of it, which 
was made before it was removed, is preserved in the church of the 
Capuchins. It is a more faithful representation of the work of Giotti than 
the existing mosaic. 

On the Mount Celius at Rome, near the church of St. Maria in Domi- 
nica, over the door of a house which was formerly an establishment of the 
Order of the Holy Trinity for the Redemption of Captives, is a circular 
medallion of mosaic work on a gold ground, protected by an arch of white 
marble. The subject is the Saviour seated, drawing captives to Him with 
each hand ; one of the captives is a negro in chains, the other a white man 
carrying a cross, with chains at his feet. The inscription is, SienumM . 
ORDINIS . SANCTH . TRINITATIS. ET CAPTIVARUM; and on the marble is 
engraved, MaaisteR JAcOBUS CUM FIGLIO suo CosMATO FEOCIT HOC 
OPUS. 

On a tomb in the church of St. Maria Major is a mosaic representing the 
Blessed Virgin with the infant Christ, the Bishop of Albi, St. Matthias, and 
St. Jerome. These inscriptions are engraved on the marble:—Hic pF 
POSITUS FULT QUONDAM DOMINUS GUNSALVUS EPTSCOPUS ALBANENSI 
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ANNO DOMINI M°. OC°. LXXXXVIIII. (A.D. 1299.)— Hoo opus FECIT 
JoHanNeEs Mactster Cosmz crvis Romanvs.” 

On a tomb in the church of Maria supra Minerva is a mosaic, with 
figures of the Virgin, a bishop, and St. Dominic, with the inscriptions,— 
Hoo EST SEPULCHRUM DoMINI GULIELMI DuRaANTI EPISCOPI MIMa- 
TENSIS ORD. PRED.— JOHANNES FILIUS MAGISTRI COSMATI FECIT 
HOC OPUS. 

Of the pattern mosaics before mentioned we have some fine examples 
remaining in the church of St. Nicolas at Pisa, 1250, the pavement of 
the cathedral at Lucca, and at Ravella, in the cathedral, 1266; the church 
of St. Pantaleone, and its pulpit by Nicollo Rufilo, 1272, and the tomb of 
Lucca di Savelli; on the pulpit in the Ara Celi at Rome, 1266, the style 
of which is exactly like those in St.Clement; in the fagade of the 
church at Civita Castellana, and of the cathedral at Orvieto, said to be 
of 1290—1300, but appearing later. 

FOURTEENTH CeNnTURY. On the porch of the church of St. Maria 
Major, behind the modern balcony, an ancient mosaic is preserved, repre- 
senting the legend of visions and miracles which preceded the construction 
of the Liberian Church. This mosaic is attributed to Gaddo Gaddi, who 
was brought to Rome in 1308. 

In the church of St. Maria-in-Trastavere, besides the mosaic of the twelfth 
century already described, is a series of six subjects from the apocryphal 
life of the Virgin. These were executed by Pietro Cavallini, between 1351 
and 1364. 

In Rome there are some curious examples of the application of this art 
to the purpose of tombs made flat in the pavement, in a similar manner to 
those made of tiles in France and England. In the church of St. Laurence 
is a mosaic tomb supposed to be of this period, representing two knights 
on horseback with shields, lances, and flags, and the horses’ trappings all 
covered with armorial bearings; the helmets are small, plain, and fitting 
close to the head, and one of them has the nasal piece; these figures are 
placed in a diamond-shaped panel enclosed in a square, and the corners 
filled up with dragons; the borders are filled with the quilloche ornament. 
Another is, or was, in the Basilica Liberiana, and is engraved by Ciam- 
piani; it also represents two knights, with their shields, banners, and 
armorial bearings, and by the side of the figures is this inscription, also in 
mosaic,—Scotus PaPparonE JoH’o PAPARONE FILI ET FELX SAX RESTA. 
Mpxu. Under their feet is another inscription,—FaBricius Guasta- 
FERRUS Lavrz PAPARONE EX FILIA NEPOS REST CUR. 

Pavements of this period of the rude mosaic, or Opus Alexandrinum, are 
not uncommon, as in St. Michael’s and the Baptistery at Florence. 

SrxrgentH Century. In the crypt of the church of St. Croce in Jeru- 
salem are some mosaics attributed to B. Peruzzi, in 1537. 

In the church of St. Maria-scala-Celi, at the three fountains, on the vault 
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behind the altar is a mosaic executed by F. Zacchio, a Florentine artist, 
from the design of John de Vecchio. The subjects are the Blessed Virgin 
with the infant Christ in the attitude of blessing, surrounded by clouds 
from which appear the heads of cherubim, and two angels holding a crown 
over the head of the Virgin. Beneath are Pope Clement VIII., St. Anasta- 
sius, St. Bernard, St. Zeno, St. Vincent, and the Cardinal P. Aldobrandini. 
On a stone is inscribed the date 1594. 

The art of working in mosaic still continues to be extensively practised 
at Rome, and some of the modern mosaic pictures are very fine, whether 
in imitation of old mosaics or after modern designs. The workmen appear 
to be as skilful as ever, and the mosaic brooches, so well known to our fair 
readers, are executed by the same process as the large mosaic pictures, 
though on a very minute scale, and therefore requiring more skill and 
care on the part of the artists. These form an important article of 
manufacture and export, and afford one of the few modes of employing the 
population in modern Rome. 

An attempt has recently been made to revive this art in England, but it 
has been almost confined to glass mosaic, and to patterns suitable to the 
Italian or the Byzantine styles, as in the church at Wilton, near Salisbury, 
where the pulpit and some other parts are ornamented in this manner 
with brilliant effect. But it is remarkable that no attempt appears to have 
been made, either in ancient or modern times, to introduce mosaic wall- 
pictures; yet these are the richest and the most durable kind of ornament 
that has ever been applied to the decoration of churches, and any one who 
has seen the mosaic pictures at Rome, and especially at Ravenna, must 
feel a wish to have them introduced in his own country. What other 
decoration can we name which looks as well at the end of a thousand 
years as on the day that it was first put up, and only increases in interest 
from the lapse of time? Probably the difficulty has always been felt, that 
it is only by importing the artist-workmen from Rome that the work can 
be executed, and while this must be expensive, the patronage they would 
meet with is very uncertain. The encaustic tile-pavements of the middle 
ages were the substitute in the northern countries for the mosaic pave- 
ments of Italy, and of late years an imitation of the effect of pattern- 
mosaics on the walls has been made in tiles in several instances, and with — 
considerable effect. The reredos of the altar is ornamented in this manner 
in Hursley Church, near Winchester, in Hawarden Church, near Chester, 
and many others. In St. George’s Church, Oxford, coloured tiles are 
introduced in the side walls in patterns, but so sparingly that the effect 
is feeble, and hardly to be perceived unless attention is specially called 
to it. Mr. Butterfield has also introduced coloured tiles and alabaster and 
marble in patterns on the walls of Balliol College Chapel, Oxford, and in 
the church in Margaret-street, London; these form a kind of mosaic, but 
not of the best kind, and the effect is not generally thought pleasing. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COLLECTION OF SCULPTURES 
AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Our readers will have learned by some casual announcements in the 
daily and weekly papers, that within the last month or two there has 
arrived in England a considerable accession to the family of antique statues 
which adorn our national Museum. We do not speak here so much of 
the treasures disinterred at Halicarnassus and Cnidus by Mr. Newton, late 
our Consul at Rome, and now keeper of the Department of Classical Anti- 
quities, because it is announced that he is about to publish a full account of 
his explorations and their results, which we shall have another opportunity 
of discussing as soon as his book on the subject appears. But we purpose 
here to say something in detail about the sculptures which have lately been 
dug up at Cyrene, on the northern coast of Africa, under the superintend- 
ence of Lieutenant Smith and Lieutenant Porcher, and—we feel bound in 
justice to add—originally at their own expence, though subsequently aided 
by a grant of a ship from the Foreign Office. Such public spirit and enter- 
prise has been already met by the Trustees of the British Museum, who 
have assisted these gentlemen with a liberal grant of money and supplies 
to enable them to complete what they have so auspiciously commenced ; 
and we feel that they ought to reap the fuller reward of publicity, and to 
be recognised by the voice of the nation at large as benefactors to the 
cause of art education. 

We are sorry to say that at present these exquisite statues are lodged 
in a miserable shed, a sort of lean-to between the pillars which support the 
architrave of the great front of the Museum, facing Great Russell-street. 
This miserable lean-to (for it is nothing better) is made of rough deal 
boards, scarcely weather-tight, and painted black, and is already stuffed 
nearly to repletion. What will be the case when the remainder of the 
Cyrenaic statues arrive, as they are expected shortly to:arrive by H.M.S. 
“Melpomene®*,” is a mystery which passes our poor comprehension, and 
we think will puzzle even those who are more accustomed than ourselves 
to the geography of the back-yards which generally are to be found behind 
artists’ studios, and which almost always exhibit an air of confusion and 
disorder from which it is pleasant to escape. It is a poor consolation, 
after traversing the length of the shed upon our right, to be told in answer 
to our anxious inquiries, that if we will turn into the lean-to on our left 





* Whilst these pages are passing through the press, we learn that sixty-five cases 
of sculptures and inscriptions from Cyrene have been safely landed at Malta, and 
will shortly reach the British Museum, being brought home in H.M.s. “ Supply.” 
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we shall find the art treasures from ancient Halicarnassus in about the 
same state of admired confusion; and considering that the gorilla, whose 
genuineness has been questioned by Dr. Gray, and the certificate of whose 
birth and parentage is still so seriously impugned by incredulous sceptics, 
has been accommodated with a prominent position in the Department of 
Natural History, it is not creditable to find Demeter, and the nymph 
Cyrene, and Mausolus, and Apollo Citharedus, and the youthful Bacchus, 
and even Jupiter Ammon himself, compelled to stand outside, like Irish or 
Italian beggars, on the steps of the great portico, and to plead for ad- 
mission in vain. Surely it is not right or fair to welcome indoors the 
stuffed carcase of an animal of an inferior race, and to close our gates 
against the spirantia signa, the breathing living statues of gods and 
goddesses of more than mortal mould. But, joking apart, the Elgin 
marbles have a gallery exclusively devoted to themselves; the Greco- 
Roman selon hoics a large store of miscellaneous treasures from all parts 
of southern and souc:h-eastern Europe; the Phigaleian statues, recovered 
fifty years ago ‘rom the wilds of Arcadia by the sagacity and perseverance 
of Mr. Cockerell, have found a home near the Egyptian sculptures and the 
Assyrian bulls and lions of Mr. Layard; even the Lycian statues and 
sculp.ures, brought home by the late Sir Charles Fellows some fifteen 
or twenty years since, have had a permanent home assigned to them, 
though the gallery in which they stand is far more cramped and crowded 
than it should be: but no accommodation, as yet, has been provided for 
either our Cyrenaic or our Halicarnassian treasures. This is not as it 
should be, nor is it fair either to the nations whom we have robbed of their 
sculptures, or to ourselves as a nation, whether we view the matter simply 
in relation to art education, or as the case of a people who have a position 
and a character to maintain in the eyes of foreigners for appreciation of 
ancient art, and for justice to those who have devoted their energies to 
the work of exhuming and restoring to the light of day these mute but 
eloquent memorials of the school of Phidias and Praxiteles. 

Among the statues and other remains from Cyrene, a writer in the 
“‘ Atheneum” specifies as worthy of particular notice a small figure of the 
nymph Cyrene herself, struggling with a lion. This figure, however, is 
certainly of a late date, and to us appears, as compared with many of 
the others, to be rude and coarse in its execution: it has suffered only the 
most trifling mutilation. Not far from it we notice five heads, apparently 
portraits, (so perfect and distinct is the individuality of each); a leg of 
a colossal figure, bold and decided in its outline, probably from an acro- 
lithic statue; a panther, somewhat smaller than life, with open mouth, 
apparently about to spring upon its prey—a most spirited and life-like 
figure; a Bacchus, from the Temple of the same deity; a small figure of 
Jupiter Ammon; several other statuettes; and last, but not least, a colossal 
statue of Apollo Cithareedus, about nine feet in height. The latter is a fine 
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example of Greek modelling ; but his right arm unfortunately is gone, as 
well as his left hand. The serpent coiling up the quiver at his side is 
admirably carved to the life. Of this statue our cotemporary, the “ Athe- 
neum,” thus speaks in a recent number :— 

“The head of the god, which, as is most common in statues of the period in which 
it was executed, is rather small, has a noble and dignified expression; the hair is clus- 
tered and knotted behind, crowned with laurel, which last is characteristically some- 
what stalky, that is, the leaves are small in proportion to the size of the stalk sustain- 
ing them. The original surface of the whole work is in a wonderful state of preserva- 
tion, being very clear and white and sharp. The one hand resting on the lyre, the 
other has been thrown up above the head, as in the statue of the Apollino; the figure 
is naked above the hips, where the drapery is gathered in free folds, to fall to the 
feet, which are sandalled, the sandals bearing a great heart-shaped shield or stud 
holding the thong between the toes. These extremities are rather large, and there- 
fore a little out of proportion. The lyre is a good deal broken, and, as might be ex- 
pected, imperfect ; it is decorated with a row of small shields along the frame, such as 
the Amazons are usually represented as holding on their arms. There are holes in the 
bow for metal strings. On the stump by the side of the statue is a bow and quiver.” 

The real truth is, that the British public are not yet aware of the fact 
that lying scattered about under the unsightly sheds to the right and left of 
them as they walk up the steps of the great portico at the British Museum, 
there are ample materials for the construction of a gallery of sculpture 
from the eastern Mediterranean alone. Let the visitor look around him, 
and he will see that almost every portion of the classical coasts of the 
Archipelago and Asia Minor are represented to a greater or lesser extent. 
From Cnidos, thanks to Mr. Newton, (exclusive of the sculptures from the 
Mausoleum,) we have a colossal lion, of the finest period of Greek art, four 
statues, a small female head of great beauty, besides several animals; one 
statue from Clazomene, two from Halicarnassus, two from Rhodes, two 
torsoes from Cos, and two from Crete; while Mitylene contributes a torso, 
and the island of the hundred cities sends a large sarcophagus, repre- 
senting scenes from the life of Achilles. 

The remarkable collection of sculptures and inscriptions from the temenos 
of Demeter at Cnidos includes the seated figure of the goddess Demeter 
herself, of exquisite style and finish, and the intensely iriteresting statuette 
of Proserpine, who—whether it arose from a delicate and sensitive eu- 
phemism or no, we do not here dispute—is not often found among the 
extant types of Greek mythography. 

Not far off are the archaic seated figures taken from the Sacred Way at 
Branchide, near Miletus, statues which it is almost certain that Herodotus 
himself must have seen with his own eyes, inasmuch as they stood there at 
a date before the Persian war ”. 





> A description of these statues will be found in Mr. Newton’s Despatches to the 
Foreign Office, written during his expedition, and published by command of Her 
Majesty in 1858. “The traveller,” (says Mr. Newton,) “who stands on the site of 
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The artistic resources of Asia Minor and the Archipelago are fur- 
ther illustrated by specimens of sculptures from other parts of Greece, 
Asia Minor, and the Archipelago, and even from distant Macedonia, 
contributed to the Museum at various times by such “ travelled thanes” as 
the late Colonel Leake and Mr. W. R. Hamilton, to say nothing of more 
recent explorers, such as Mr. Newton, MM. Saltzmann and Biliotti, Capt. 
Spratt, R.N., and now Lieutenants Smith and Porcher. 

Such being the case, Sytvanus Urpan, ever forward in his zeal to 
promote the cause of art, would respectfully ask whether it is too much to 
hope that the Trustees of the British Museum will do their best to supply 
the nation with one or two galleries in their great repository for the ade- 
quate display of these statues, which at present seem “ born to blush un- 
seen,” and if housed at all, are housed in a building which is neither quite 
water-proof, nor quite dust-proof; and dust, in such a climate as this, we 
should remind our readers, is a more fatal foe to sculpture than most 
people are aware. These sorry sheds are already full to overflowing ; and 
how and where the Superintendent of the Department of Antiquities 
will be enabled to accommodate such further “little strangers,” or large 
strangers either, as may happen to reach our shores from time to time, 
is a thing which passes our comprehension. 

‘We are very sorry, but really we have no money in our corporate 
capacity for building purposes,” is the not unnatural reply of the Trustees 
of the Museum. “Our purse-strings are held by the House of Commons, 
and they alone can supply the necessary funds.” Very true: then it is 
clear that the Trustees must apply to Parliament, that is, in other words, to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and to their financial organ, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, for an adequate vote of money for this all-important pur- 
pose—an object which is, as we have shewn above, “due debt” to our- 
selves, to the enterprising travellers whom we have sent out, and last, not 
least, to the good people of Cyrenaica and Doris, whose loss is our gain. 





the Sacred Way at Branchide, and sees Samos at the distance of a few hours’ sail in 
the offing, can hardly fail to connect this historical tradition [respecting the Samian 
school of sculpture, sci/.] with the statues before him, which were probably executed 
by the artists mentioned by Herodotus, and which he himself, as a native of Hulicar- 
nassus, could not have failed to have seen.” 
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THE DECIPHERMENT OF CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 


For several centuries nearly every traveller returning from the far East 
has borne witness to the marvellous appearance of many of the mountain 
escarpments on the high road to Persia. High up from the surrounding 
plain, inaccessible alike to the investigator and to the destroyer, a mass of 
scratches has been distinctly visible interwoven with the rain channels of 
successive storms. Similar marks were seen on the ruins of old Eastern 
cities, but whether they represented signs, syllables, letters, or sounds, and, 
if either, in what remote or recent language ; whether they were historical 
reco?ds, and, if so, of what king or dynasty; or whether they are all these 
partially if not wholly commingled, no one could tell. All but the bare 
fact of their existence was alike dark and incomprehensible,—the language, 
the alphabet, the authors, and age,—and each returning traveller could 
give but an idle, baseless supposition regarding the origin of the records, if 
records they were, or of the mode by which the mysterious characters 
might eventually be deciphered. Chardin thought they might possibly 
be read perpendicularly: Tyschen in 1798, and subsequently Munter, 
supposed them to be legible, like the modern Persian and other Eastern 
languages, from right to left: Dr. Hagar proclaimed them to be mono- 
grams: Lichtenstein thought that many of the characters had no meaning 
at all, and that the essential ones might be read from right to left: and 
Dr. Fryer, who noticed these arrow-headed signs among the ruins of 
Persepolis, left it as his opinion that they would remain unintelligible 
like the handwriting on the wall, (Mene tekel,) till some divine expositor 
should interpret them. 

Subsequent discoveries have proved all these statements to be fallacies ; 
but they shew the difficulty that investigators have had to contend with, 
and excuse in some measure the doubt with which the result of later and 
more successful study has been in some quarters received. This doubt 
has been further strengthened by a knowledge of the difficulties which men 
of the most powerful intellect experienced in deciphering the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. The Rosetta stone bore an inscription in hieroglyphics, 
in hieratic, and in Greek characters. The latter language was of course 
known, and with the aid of Plutarch’s Pantheon and Manetho’s classifica- 
tion of the dynasties, the investigators had some light, though faint, to 
guide them in their arduous undertaking. 

No such light illumined the first steps of the cuneiform scholars. The 
concrete unintelligible mass had to be resolved to its primitive elements by 
the fire of their own brains. It was not accomplished by simple ingenuity, 
but by the shrewdest observation, the most careful analysis, the most 
diligent comparison, the most brilliant scholarship, and the clearest reason- 
ing, all pressed into the service of indomitable perseverance ; and the names 
Gun. Mag. Vou. CCXI. 3M 
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of Rawlinson, Hincks, Grotefend, Lassen, and Burnouf will be ever asso- 
ciated with the most remarkable intellectual triumphs which the world can 
boast of, The communications of our distinguished countrymen, Sir H. 
Rawlinson and Dr. Hincks, on this subject, are scattered miscellaneously 
over the pages of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal, and that of the 
Royal Irish Academy, for the last fifteen years. They are so full of matter 
essential to the philologist, so crowded with the unintelligible Zend, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Cuneatic signs, as to make the several papers 
scarcely less mysterious than the cuneiform itself, and the reader still 
remains ignorant of the means by which this marvellous success has been 
attained. We will endeavour to make the matter somewhat clearer, for 
the results are so important that no doubt should exist as to the general 
correctness of the interpretation. 

So far back as the year 1800, Grotefend made the first onslaught on 
this seemingly impregnable mystery. Niebuhr had copied and published 
some cuneiform inscriptions from Persepolis, and to these Grotefend ap- 
plied himself; and in 1802 he read a paper thereon before the Literary 
Society of Gottingen, but it was not till 1815 that a complete account of 
his system was published. He noticed that the arrow-headed characters 
differed from all other modes of writing by the absence of everything like 
roundness of form, and by their angular shape, such as would be formed 
by impressing a brick in various ways upon a soft piece of clay; that the 
characters were composed of arrow-heads and obtuse angles; that the 
former of these almost invariably pointed downwards, and from left to 
right, and the latter had their openings to the right; for instance,— 


00) CO Ae RO 


Kh sh a y(a) th i y(a)=King. 


Hence he conjectured, and rightly, that the inscriptions should be read 
from left to right. He noticed likewise that the arrangements of the 
arrow-heads were different in three distinct inscriptions which were placed 
in juxtaposition, and that whilst he could recognise but forty separate 
combinations in the first inscription, those of the second were infinitely 
more numerous, and in no case resembled the first; whilst the combina- 
tions of the third were likewise distinct and equally characteristic. He 
concluded, therefore, that an identical record was graven in three distinct 
languages, even as an edict of His Majesty of Austria may be published in 
German, Italian, and Hungarian, and consequently that the first would 
be the principal inscription. In a proceeding so difficult, the first advance 
could be nothing but pure conjecture aided by probabilities. Feeling con- 
vinced that there must be some sign to divide the words, he settled that 
such sign must recur most frequently, and always singly, and he fixed 


on \. Supposing this to be correct, the characters placed between two 
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such signs composed the words. Observing, then, that sometimes ten 
characters occurred in one word, he concluded that each character could 
not be a syllable,—as it was improbable that there were words of ten 
syllables,—and must, therefore, represent a letter. Thus he arrived with 
something like certainty at the conclusion that the inscriptions were tri- 
literal and tri-lingual, .e., composed of three languages, each having its 
distinct alphabetical characters. It was natural, then, to suppose them to 
be the records of kings, and then arose the question, What dynasty did 
they belong to? After much research, which it is beyond our purpose to 
recapitulate, he truly conjectured that it must be the Achemenian dynasty 
of Persian kings. They alone, by their conquest of Media and Babylonia, 
would require their inscriptions carved in three languages. In this case 
the record in the Persian language would occupy the post of honour. One 
point was thus gained, an identification of the Persian cuneiform as dis- 
tinguished from the others; but the Persian Achemenian language had 
been for ages unspoken and unknown, so that the light thus struck made 
the darkness of the enquiry only more apparent. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, he re-examined the Persian record, and noticing certain groups of 
characters several times repeated, he fixed on them, guessing that they 
represented kings’ names, and ran through the whole list of the Acheme- 
nian kings to see which they would with greatest likelihood answer to. 
Previously, however, it was imperative to ascertain the original Persian 
pronunciation of the names, so as to enable him to give the true phonetic 
power to each letter when he might afterwards meet with it. By various 
analogies and researches in Strabo and the Zend Avesta of Anguetil du 
Perron, he settled the original name of Darius at Dariavush or Dariaves, 
of Xerxes at Ksharsha, of Hystaspes at Gushtasp, of Arsames at Arshama, 
of Artaxerxes at Artakhshatra, of Cyrus at Khurush, &c. The three 
groups of cuneiform which he then tested were the following *:— 


YY m =] ¢ TE i « 
D r y(a) wu sh. 


«ayy « i =I « m 


Kh sh(a) y 4 


Ww <« 3 m Y= 


G(u) sh t 


F 
p- 

Several of the before-mentioned names he was enabled at once to discard 
on account of their being either too long or too short to match the cunei- 
form characters. He found on examination that there were but three 
kings of this dynasty whose names being, like the cuneiform text, composed 





* The letters placed under each cuneiform character give the nauetl interpreta- 
tion of Rawlinson and Lassen. 
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of nearly the same number of letters, had also, like it, their first and last 
letters all different’. This conjecture was confirmed by the fact that the 
first letter of each name was not again repeated in the three groups. Thus 
he found the equivalents of the three groups, and his next object was to 
identify each, and give to each character its phonetic value. On examining 
the old Persian pronunciation of these three names, it was at once evident 
that as the last letter of Ksharsha occurred again in the centre of the same 
name, that group of characters would be its equivalent which had the same 
arrangement (see group above), and this reasoning was confirmed by the 
fact that the same character ry (a) was the second in Dariavush, and the 
last but two in Gushtasp. Again, the last character but one in Ksharsha, 
<< should be repeated as the second, and should be likewise found last in 


Dariavush, and near the commencement of Gushtasp. The comparisons 
consequent upon this discovery identified beyond the shadow of a doubt 
the three names of Darius, Xerxes, and Hystaspes, and to these Grotefend 
subsequently added that of Cyrus, 
, el , 
CNY Mit «CK 
Kh ur u__sh. 
By this means he fixed the equivalents of twelve out of the forty letters 


composing the alphabet of the old Persian language, in whatever position 
he might find them, and confirmed beyond doubt his conjecture that the 


sign \ divided each word. 

Although there were undoubtedly minor errors in this first reading, and 
although later students have attained more authentic interpretations than 
M. Grotefend, the merit and honour is his of having made the first 
breach in this intricate study. The next scholar who made a real advance 
on Grotefend's discovery was Professor Rask, who identified the two cha- 
racters Wy (m) and = (m). M. Burnouf and Professor Lassen followed 
in 1836; the former with a treatise on twenty short lines of cuneiform at 
Hamadan, containing an invocation to Hormuzd and a few proper names, 
‘and an examination of the Niebuhr inscription at Persepolis; the latter 
with a valuable memoir on the Persepolitan inscriptions. At this pre- 
liminary stage of the enquiry, when tlie language was unknown, the 
proper names—of people or of places—were of course the pregnable 
points, because if a portion of the name were interpreted, conjecture sup- 
plied the remainder, which an analysis of other names subsequently con- 
firmed. Meanwhile Sir H. Rawlinson, then stationed at Kermanshah, 
unaided by Grotefend’s discovery, applied himself to the tri-lingual in- 
scriptions of Hamadan; and on comparing the Persian records, found that 





> There was at first some difficulty about the central @ in Dariavush, but Rawlin- 
son’s and Lassen’s improved reading, Darywush, thoroughly removed it. 
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the characters coincided throughout, except in certain particular groups ; 
and it was only reasonable to suppose that the groups, thus brought out 
and individualized, represented proper names. He further remarked that 
there were but three of these distinct groups in each of the two inscrip- 
tions ; for the group which occupied the second place in one inscription, and 
which from its position suggested the idea of its representing the name of 
the father of the king who was there commemorated, corresponded with the 
group which occupied the first place in the other inscription, and thus not 
only served determinately to connect the two inscriptions together, but, 
assuming the groups to represent proper names, appeared also to indicate 
a genealogical succession. The process of identifying the component letters 
of each name was then naturally very similar to that adopted previously 
by Grotefend. These independent discoveries differed in detail only suffi- 
ciently to confirm their general accuracy. A collation of the first two para- 
graphs of the Bistitin inscription with the tablets of Elwend supplied Sir 
H. Rawlinson with the Cuneatic forms of Arsames, Ariaramnes, Teispes, 
Achemenes, and Persia, in addition to the names of Hystaspes, Darius, 
and Xerxes, and thus, as he informs us in his valuable treatise published in 
1839, enabled him to assign the determinate values to eighteen characters. 
Therefore, before he met with the alphabets of Grotefend and St. Martin, 
he was already in advance of their system of interpretation. In the very 
heart of Asia, amidst inconvenience, danger, and difficulty, far away from 
any aid which fellow-labourers in the same field might have afforded, the 
gallant and scientific soldier applied himself, in solitude, to his arduous task, 
afterwards to find that M. Burnouf and Professor Lassen had anticipated 
many of his discoveries, and—what was of more importance—confirmed 
them. 

Hitherto the labours of the cuneiform scholars had been confined almost 
exclusively to the inscriptions at Hamadan and Persepolis, but Sir H. 
Rawlinson’s residence at Kermanshah gave him an opportunity, which he 
did not neglect, of examining and copying the famous tri-lingual record on 
the rock of Bisitin. The difficulties attending such an enterprise will be 
best understood by a brief description of the locality. It is situated on the 
high road from Babylon to Persia. Quitting the city of Kermanshah, the 
traveller proceeds due east for eighteen miles, over rich plains studded 
with Koordish tents, until he reaches a naked rock, which presents an 
almost perpendicular face to the plains of nearly 1,500 feet. The lower 
part has been with great labour smoothed away to the height of 100 feet, 
and 150 feet in breadth. A rocky terrace projects from the base, and slopes 
gradually to the ground below, where large masses of hewn rock lie 
scattered confusedly about. At about fifty yards from the base, there is 
a spring of water. It is now pretty generally admitted that Bisitin is the 
Baghistan of the Greeks, the mountain near which Semiramis encamped, 
and made a garden twelve furlongs in width. ‘‘She cut out,” says Diodorus 
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Siculus, quoting the account of Ctesias, “a piece of the lower part of the 
rock, and caused her image to be carved upon it, and a hundred of her 
guard, who were lanceteers, standing round her.” This corresponds with 
neither of the sculptured tablets now remaining, and must either refer to 
Tauk-i-Bostan (Arch of the Garden), on the same mountain range nearer 
to Kermanshah, where still remain the Sassanian sculptures of Kosroes, or 
else, as Sir H. Rawlinson suggests, Kosrau Purvis, the husband of the fair 
Shireen, destroyed the work of Semiramis by excavating deeper into the 
rock to make room for his palace. Just over the spring of water above 
alluded to is a mutilated Greek inscription of Gotarzes, but the principal 
object of interest at Bistitin is high up upon the smoothed rock, and it 
was necessary, says Sir H. Rawlinson, in order to reach the sculptures, to 
scale in the first place a precipitous mountain to the height of about 500 
feet, and then to stand upon the topmost step of a ladder placed almost 
perpendicularly against the rock, and resting on a foot-ledge of no more 
than eighteen inches in width. The sculptures now remaining consist of 
about 1,000 lines of cuneiform writing and thirteen figures, surmounted by 
one of Ormazd, to whom the rock was dedicated. M. Otter mistook this 
latter for an armorial bearing, and M. Gardamme for a cross. Ker Porter, 
correcting the former traveller, suggested almost as absurdly that the whole 
sculpture was a record of the conquest of Israel by Shalmanassar, King 
of Assyria and Media; and Keppel fancied that it represented Esther and 
her train in supplication before the King of Persia. All these idle supposi- 
tions vanish before the light which the cuneiform scholar has thrown upon 
it. They record the ancestral glories of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, and 
his gratitude to Ormazd, after his return from the destruction of Babylon 
on the revolt of his governor, the pretended son of Nabunidus. The prin- 
cipal figure is of course Darius, with two armed attendants behind him. 
Under his foot is the chief of the rebels, Gomates, who strove to overthrow 
the religion of Zoroaster. The other rebels stand before the king, and over 
the head of each is an inscription recording his name and crime. The style 
of the record will be best understood by a short quotation. It begins,— 

“TI am Darius, the great king, the king of kings, the king of Persia, the king of 
(the dependent) provinces, the son of Hystaspes, the grandson of Arsames the Achx- 
menian. . . - . Says Darius the king, By oe grace of Ormazd I am (I have 
become) king ; Ormazd has granted me the empire.” 

Upon this sacred rock of Baghistan, Darius, says Sir H. Rawlinson, 
addressed himself in the style of an historian to collect the genealogical 
traditions of his race, to describe the extent and power of his kingdom, 
and to relate, with a perspicuous brevity worthy of imitation, the leading 
incidents of his reign. We are hardly prepared, indeed, in the narrative 
of an Eastern despot, to meet with the dignified simplicity, the truthful- 
ness, and self-denial which characterise this curious record. His grave 
relation of the means by which the crown of Persia first fell into his 
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hands, and of the manner in which he subsequently established his autho- 
rity, by the successive overthrow of the rebels who opposed him, contrasts 
most strongly, but most favourably, with the usual emptiness of Oriental 


hyperbole. 
(To be continued.) 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN FRANCE. 


Tue Camp or Artita.—A recent letter in “The Times,” from the Camp of 
Chalons, says,—‘‘ The Emperor when here inspected the famous camp of Attila, 
which is in the vicinity. It is really a curious remnant of olden time. It is an 
immense oval of more than three kilometres (nearly two miles) in circumference, 
and its ramparts are still from ten to fifteen metres high. It is close to a little 
river, and at a very short distance from the Roman road. The Emperor has pur- 
chased a hectare (2} acres) of land in order to have excavations made, and if, as 
is hoped, they lead to the discovery of curious things, it is probable that he will 
buy all the camp, and annex it to the Crown domains, thereby preserving it from 
destruction. It is certainly one of the most interesting places which has occupied 
the attention of learned men, and the Emperor, it is said, has positively expressed 
the opinion that it was in the camp and the neighbouring plains that the great 
battle of Attila was fought. Hitherto the theatre of the battle has been the sub- 
ject of controversy, some authorities affirming that it was in these plains, others 
that it was near Méry, in the Aube. I believe that the Emperor will express his 
opinion on the matter in his ‘ Life of Cesar.’ ” 


Portus Asuctnus.—The Archeological Commission, accompanied by M. Amé- 
dée Thierry, Senator, went a short time ago to visit some excavations which have 
been made by a gentleman named Galaire, near the village of Port-sur-Sadne, 
department of the Haute-Saéne, on the site which historians are of opinion was 
formerly occupied by the Gallo-Roman town of Port, (Portus dbucinus). At only 
a few inches below the surface of the soil are the ruins of a vast Gallo-Roman 
habitation. Between the remains of the walls, which are now about three feet in 
height, are fragments of pavements in concrete, mosaic, marble, and brick, all for 
the ground-floor apartments. Fragments of pottery and of earthenware, vases, 
tiles, bricks used for stoves, frescoes, and household utensils, together with coins, 
articles of jewellery, &c., have been brought to light and carefully preserved. 
Other excavations, at a distance of between 200 and 300 yards, have led to the 
discovery of the ruins of other buildings. 


Wissant. — Excavations are being made at Wissant, under the direction of 
M. Cousin, the President of the Société Dunkerquoise. Already the foundations 
of upwards of one hundred smail houses have been brought to light; but we have 
not yet heard more. It is probable they are Roman, and like those discovered at 
Etaples a few years since. The sand has accumulated from fifteen to eighteen 
feet, so that the excavations are troublesome and expensive. 
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NOTE ON A CHRISTIAN GRAVE OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
FOUND AT ETAPLES, IN 1861. 


In May last, M. G. Souquet, Vice-consul at Etaples (Pas-de-Calais), 
communicated to me the particulars of the discovery of a tomb in the old 
fosse of that town, which to him appeared to belong to the Merovingian 
era, and he forwarded to me a photograph of certain objects found therein, 
on which he was desirous of obtaining my opinion. In his letter M. 
Souquet said, ‘‘ A workman, digging recently in the ancient fosse, un- 
covered a wall of great length, against which he found bones and divers 
objects represented in the photograph. They were enveloped in a bed of 
black earth, apparently the result of the decomposition of a wooden coffin. 
This supposition is strengthened by the discovery of nails, rings, and other 
ironwork suitable only to funereal purposes. The tomb was probably that 
of a Franco-Merovingian warrior.” 

The objects found, and represented in M. Souquet’s photograph, were 
thus described by him :— 

“1, An iron sword, double-edged, 
with a pommel of copper; the blade 
is grooved, and is 3 feet 2 inches 
(88 c.) in length. 

**2. An iron spur. 

* 3. An iron plate, surmounted 
by an iron cylinder, with a handle 
underneath. We call it a chandelier. 

4, Four iron nails, two with 
round, and two with square heads®, 
thus somewhat resembling the letter 
T. [M.S. having afterwards sent 
me two of the nails, I found them to 
be 3 inches (9 c.) in length. ] 

“5. An iron object resembling the 
back-piece of a saddle. 

“6. Two stirrups, with three 
branches. 

“7. A small earthen vase, full of 
ashes.” 

Though the photograph sent to me 
(and now reproduced) was a very 
good one, of course it was not sufficient for a scientific judgment, which 


* It is necessary to say that they are flattened. 
Gent, Mae. Von. CCXI. 3N 
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can only be based on a view of the objects themselves, together with a per- 
fect knowledege of the site in which they originally lay, and on this last 
point I had no information. Nevertheless, my desire to comply with the 
wishes of my correspondent, and also the interest that I felt in his commu- 
nication, induced me to make the following reply, although I was conscious 
of the absence of many of the elements that are essential to a sound 
judgment :— 
“ Dieppe, June 8, 1861. 

I am much interested in your Etaples grave, but still, with 
nothing more than the photograph that you have sent, it is impossible for 
me to pronounce any decided opinion. The grave appears to me to re- 
semble most a Christian interment of the middle ages, notwithstanding 
that it possesses also several of the characteristics which we ascribe to the 
Frank epoch, for there can be no doubt that the Franks were Christians, 
especially in the Carlovingian era. 

‘This grave cannot be carried farther back than the Carlovingian era 
(the ninth or tenth century), or it may descend to the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. The real date must be determined by the precise nature of the 
objects that it contained. 

“ The sword (1), I know, is not often found in graves of the middle ages, 
still there are instances of its deposit. Your sword has the length of 
a Merovingian blade, but that is all, as the handle is widely different. 
Thus I remain in uncertainty as to its date. 

“The spur (2), however, is of Merovingian date. I have found its 
parallel at Envermeu at the feet of the deceased, as I have fully shewn 
in my ‘ Gaulish Sepultures>’ and in my ‘Tomb of Childeric’.’ Other 
spurs, with fixed points and without mullets, have been met with in graves 
which appear to be some contemporary and others later than Childeric and 
the Merovingians. Thus in 1846, in the cemetery of Selzen, near May- 
ence, M. Lindenschmit‘ found a spur at the foot of a warrior; M. Troyon’, 
of Lausanne, mentions another, discovered in the tombs of Chavannes-sur- 
le-Veyron, which belong to the sixth or seventh century ; such spurs were 
found in 1844 at Yébleron (Seine-Inférieure) in a bucket which belongs 
to the middle ages‘; M. Parenteau, of Nantes, speaks of spurs as found 
in the trenches of Pouzauges (Vendée) which have all the characters of an 
era near to our own®; and M. Comarmond’, in his ‘ Description of the 





> Sépultures Gauloises, Romaines, Franques et Normandes, p. 177. 

© Le Tombeau de Childéric I*., restitué a Paide de Parchéologie, p. 161. 

4 Das Germanische Todtenlager bei Selzen, p. 4; Sépult. Gaul., p. 177. 

* Colline de Sacrifices de Chavannes-sur-le-Veyron, p. 11, fig. 5; <Archeologia, 
vol. xxv. p. 397, pl. xvii. fig. 5; Le Tombeau de Childéric, p. 155. 

£ Le Tombeau de Childeric, p. 161. 

& Fouilles de Pouzauges, p. 16, pl. 11,, fig. 6. 

» Description des Antiquités et Objets d’ Art du Musée de Lyon, tom. ii. pp. 431, 482. 
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Antiquities in the Museum of Lyons,’ notices spurs both in iron and in 
bronze, of the same kind as ours. The prick-spur belongs especially to the 
earlier part of the middle ages, but we are not sufficiently acquainted with 
this epoch to affirm that it may not be found in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. On the contrary, the Genrieman’s Macazrne' notices a prick- 
spur which was recently found at Little Marlow in a grave attributed to 
the year 1300. 

“No. 3 may perhaps have been a lamp, but too little is left of it to 
speak with certainty. I say the same of No. 5, which is too imperfect for 
me to judge what it was. No. 6 may have been stirrups: I will not con- 
tradict it, but such antiquities are completely new to me as found in a 
grave, No. 4 are nails, of which you inform me that some have square 
heads. Square-headed nails, or rather screws, are found in wooden coffins 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. I have mentioned them in my 
‘ Christian Graves of Bouteilles*,’ and M.Charma in those of the Lazar- 
house of Catillon', but they are far from being as long as yours. Allow 
me to remark that there is a deficiency in your photograph, in not giving 
the measurement of the various objects, except the sword, and that I am 
ignorant of the proportions of the rest. 

“The vase (7) I am particularly desirous to see, as likely to tell me 
more than all the rest. The form, I see, is somewhat of that of Christian 
vases of the middle ages. You say that it contains ashes: does it not 
also contain charcoal? is it pierced with holes? is it glazed either inside 
or out? and, what position did it occupy with respect to the corpse? I 
wish very much to see the vase; your sending it will give me great plea- 
sure, and I trust that it will serve me as a guide to the explanations of 
your curious tomb.” 


With a promptitude for which I beg to thank him, M. Souquet for- 
warded the vase to me at Dieppe, when I found it filled with charcoal that 
had been burnt,—a point of more consequence than might at first be 
supposed, 

The inspection of the vase removed all my doubts. The grey earth of 
which it is composed, its awkward shape, and the form of the pichet, in- 
dicated clearly the middle age of the Christian era. It could not be 
earlier than the thirteenth century, and perhaps belonged to the fourteenth. 
By its want of glaze, it belonged to the class of pichets which I have found 





i Gey. Maa., December, 1860, p. 617. 

* Sépult. Gaul., pp. 34, 35; Note sur des Sépultures Ang.-Norm. trouvées 4 Bou- 
teilles, prés Dieppe, en 1856, pp. 3, 4; Archeologia, vol. xxxvii.; Sépultures Chrét. 
de la période Ang.-Norm. trowvées & Bouteilles, pres Dieppe, en 1857, pp. 24—27, 
(8vo., Caen, 1859); Bull. Mon., tom. xxv. pp. 103, 1032; Sépult. Chrét. 4 Bouteilles 
p. 11, (4to., Londres, 1858.) 

' Rapport sur les Fouilles faites au Cdtilion, en 1841, pp. 20—22, fig. 15. 
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so abundantly in the Christian graves of Bouteilles™; of Martin-Eglise, in 
1857 ; of Rouxmesnil, in 1858: of Etran, in 1859"; of Janval in 1860°; 
and of Petit-Appeville, in March and April, 1861. 

The charcoal with which it was filled, and the scent which it still re- 
tained, sufficiently indicated the use to which it had been put at the 
funeral. It was a censer for the dead, as M. de Lafons de Mélicoq ” so 
well terms it. This practice, which was customary in the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and even in the seventeenth century, does not appear to 
me to ascend beyond the thirteenth. At least, at the present day we have 
not discovered any evidence that establishes its existence in the eleventh or 
twelfth centuries, the epoch in which perhaps it had its origin, whilst such 
is abundant in the thirteenth, and above all in the fourteenth. Thus, then, 
from the form of the vase, and its employment in the grave, the interment 
cannot be dated earlier than the last-mentioned era. 

On the strength of this evidence I wrote to M. Souquet that the 
Etaples grave appeared to me of the Christian middle age, and belonged to 
the time of the last of the Capetian dynasty or to that of the first of the 
house of Valois. I also remarked to him, that beside this vase the work- 
man might meet with others, as this kind is seldom found alone ; often we 
find them in fours, and more frequently in sixes. I further requested him 
to inform me whether there was not a chapel, a church, or a Christian 
cemetery in the neighbourhood of the discovery; and I expressed my re- 
gret that I had not received the coffin-nails. 

On the 8th of July M. Souquet sent the nails, and also the information 
that I had requested. He said that the vase which he had forwarded had 
not been found alone in the grave :—‘I saw beside it many fragments of 
another vase of the same kind of earth. I have also in my possession the 
bottom of a vase of grey earth, which is covered externally with a reddish 
glaze. I presume that the place where these objects have been discovered 
was once a cemetery, as we have found many bones in it. If you examine 
the plan which I have published in my ‘ History of the Streets of Etaples,’ 
you will see that the grave was near the church of Notre-Dame, which 
was formerly parochial and encompassed by its cemetery. This cemetery 
was interfered with in 1378, in the course of fortifying the city during the 
wars with the English, and again in 1590 during the troubles of the 
League; it was completely abandoned in 1790, on the suppression of 
the parish of Notre-Dame.” 





m Sépult. Chrét. & Bouteilles, 8vo. pp. 50—52, 4to. pp. 20, 21, figs. 1,4; Budd. 
Mon, tom. xxv. pp. 273—300; Archeologia, vol. xxxvii. pl. xi. figs. 1, 4. 

" Quelques Particularités relatives a la Sépulture Chrétienne du Moyen Age, 
pp. 5, 7 of L’ Art Chrétien, tom. iv. pp. 428, 430. 

© Guide du Baigneur a Dieppe et dans les Environs, edit. 1861, p. 115. 

P Annales Archéologiques, tom. xix. p. 279; Archéologie Céramique Sépulcrale, 
pp- 15, 16. 
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This information is sufficient to support my deductions, and to enable 
me to draw a sound archeological conclusion. 

It is evident that the grave with which we are concerned was in a Chris- 
tian cemetery, and in that portion which was abandoned in the latter part 
of the fourteenth century; a fact which explains the preservation of the 
various objects to our day. 

From the vases with charcoal found with the deceased, and the type of 
these vases, the interment must date from the end of the thirteenth or the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 

The -form of the sword does not contradict this attribution. The form 
is evidently of the middle age, and it appears to belong also to the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century, as we may see on the gravestones of those 
periods *, and also by a discovery recently made in England". 

The wooden coffin was equally in use at that epoch; we know of many 
examples. The nails from Etaples do not resemble those of our country 
of the eleventh or twelfth century *, but-we have no knowledge of those of 
the fourteenth, and no doubt such things have in all ages admitted of much 
variety. Besides, their length proves that the planks of the coffin must 
have been very thick, a circumstance that agrees well with the custom of 
the thirteenth century, when even the trunk of a tree (im truco‘) was 
employed in Christian burial. 

Lastly, the person was buried armed, as is proved by the sword; and 
that he was a knight is shewn by the spur. 

Our studies in Christian sepulture, but recently commenced and cir- 
cumscribed in area, have not as yet made us acquainted with the practice 
of armed inhumation in our own country, but there are other places where 
burial with arms endured for a much longer time. A French traveller, 
who visited the Low Countries in the seventeenth century, states that in 





4 See on this subject some excellent papers in the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazing, from 
July, 1858, to March, 1859, (but particularly those for July, August, September, and 
October, 1858,) entitled “The Arms, Armour, and Military Usages of the Fourteenth 
Century ;” the author is Mr. Hewitt, of the War Office, London. 

* At Holme-hill, near Market Weighton, Yorkshire. See Gent. Maa., July, 
1861, p. 18. 

* See Sépult. Chrét., 8vo., pp. 24—27 ; Bull. Mon., tom. xxv. p.2; Charma, Rapport, 
pp- 20, 22, figs. 10, 11, 13,15; Mém. de la Soc. des Antig. de Normandie, tom. xix. 
pp. 494, 495. 

t Dom Luc d’Achery has cited the following passage from a statute of Maurice, 
Archbishop of Rouen (1231—1236) :—“Sepeliri vel in terra, vel super terram, in 
plastro, in trunco.”—Spicilegium, tom. ii. p. 522. In my “Tomb of Childeric” I have 
noticed several interments of this kind, particularly one of the ninth or tenth century, 
found at Selby, in Yorkshire, in 1857. T. Wright, in Gent. Maa., Aug. 1857, 
pp- 114,119. (Le Tombeau, pp. 45, 47.) In 1860 M. Mallary found, in the church 
of Bourg Lastre (Puy de Déme), among stone coffins of the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury, the trunk of a tree containing a woman and achild. Revue des Soc. Savantes, 
2° série, tom. v. p. 147. 
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those provinces which border upon our own those who are of noble ex- 
traction are interred with their arms". It appears, then, that the custom 
of armed burial continued longer in Artois and the Boulonnais than in 
Wormandy. 

We have said that the deceased was a man of gentle blood. The spur 
proves this, for at that period it was the sign of nobility and mark of 
knighthood, as is affirmed in the old proverb —“ Vilain ne sait ce que 
valent éperons*.” From all this I conclude, with a fair semblance of 
probability, that the grave at Etaples is that of a Christian knight who 
was interred with his arms in the thirteenth or fourteenth century of 
our era. L’AssBE CocHeEt. 


Dieppe, July 14, 1861. 





Restoration oF Sr. Patrick’s CaTHeprat, Dustin. — Mr. Guinness has 
undertaken the work of restoring this fine building in the true spirit, and is 
carrying out his intention with consummate taste and judgment. Great labour, 
as well as extensive research, has been brought to the accomplishment of the task, 
which requires not merely the preservation of every detail of the original plan, 
but the detection and removal of all innovations, and the restoration of the design 
in its original beauty and harmony. The finest cathedrals in England —West- 
minster, Salisbury, and York—were visited and compared, and the result has been 
to shew that, in almost every instance when St. Patrick’s was repaired or improved, 
the ancient model was departed from. All these incongruities it is intended shall 
be removed, and the restoration will be as complete as ancient research and modern 
science can make it. Before taking down any portion of the building a series of 
elaborate measurements were taken, and accurate drawings, both of vertical and 
horizontal sections, were made of even the minutest details. That marvel of 
modern science, photography, was also employed, and stereoscopic views were 
taken at various points, to preclude the possibility of any mistake in the subsequent 
re-erection. It is expected that two years will be occupied in the restoration of 
this cathedral, and the cost, instead of being £20,000 or £30,000, as at first esti- 
mated, will probably reach to £80,000, which Mr. Guinness will have the exclusive 
honour of spending on the work. 


Roman Cemetery In Normanpy.—A labourer in ploughing a field at Manne- 
ville-la-Goupil in Normandy very recently, turned up some articles which appeared 
to indicate that a Roman cemetery had existed on the spot. The Abbé Cochet 
immediately caused excavations to be made, when a funeral urn containing the 
burnt bones of an adult, a cup in green glass, three bronze statuettes, one of them 
one of the Antonines, and some other articles were discovered. 





" Voyage des Pays-Bas, p. 41, edit. 1677. 

* Bull. de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, année 1856, tom. iv. p. 280; 
Rabanis, in La Revue Huropéenne, tom. xii. p. 623 (Oct. 1, 1860) after M. Deloche, 
Cartulaire de Beaulieu, 
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CELTIC AND SAXON GRAVE HILLS». 


In our memoir of the late Mr. Bateman we alluded to this volume, pub- 
lished but a short time previous to the death of the author; and also to 
the ‘Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire,” published by him in 
1848, and reviewed in the March number of our Magazine of 1849. The 
two works comprise a large mass of information on the sepulchral usages 
of the early inhabitants of the midland counties of England—information 
more complete, as well as more extensive, than has ever been published on 
the British antiquities of any particular division of the country. The in- 
vestigation of upwards of 400 tumuli is recorded, and in a manner so 
painstaking and judicious as to leave nothing to be desired by the archzo- 
logical student; while the craniological notices give additional value to the 
researches, and the use made of many of them in the Orania Britannica, 
now in course of publication, should stimulate others who open barrows 
and ancient cemeteries to preserve the skulls of their occupants. The 
permanency of forms of the human crania and their striking peculiarities 
should surely be taken into consideration by the scientific excavator; and 
yet they have been hitherto almost entirely disregarded. We direct atten- 
tion to the remarks made by the editors of the Crania Britannica, on the 
conclusions which Mr. Bateman arrived at on studying the skulls of the 
Derbyshire graves in connection with the modes of sepulture and their 
general remains. Many of his discoveries are also there illustrated with 
engravings of the skulls, and of ornaments and other remains in juxta- 
position. 

Derbyshire and the north of Staffordshire have preserved far more of 
their British antiquities than the south and east of England, which have 
been more extensively cultivated from an earlier period. The urns indicate 
rude and early art with ornamentation not always tasteless; and usually 
of forms and patterns which seem quite uninfluenced by contact with 
Roman civilisation. They are generally accompanied by weapons of flint, 
stone, and bronze, horns of the deer, and tusks of the boar. The barrows 
which contain jet ornaments of elegant workmanship are probably of later 
date, and may be considered Romano-British. In many cases the skeletons 
of the more primitive interments were enveloped in skins of animals, which 
had doubtless formed the dress of the deceased when living. It will be 
remarked, in reading Mr. Bateman’s volume, that most of the barrows are 
called lows, the Anglo-Saxon hlew, a small hill, or tumulus. Full one 
hundred and fifty are thus designated with distinguishing prefixes. The 





* “Ten Years’ Diggings in Celtic and Saxon Grave Hills, in the Counties of Derby, 
Stafford, and York, from 1848 to 1858. By Thomas Bateman.” (London and 
Derby. 8vo.) 
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Saxons perfectly well understood their sacred character, and in very many 
instances resorted to them for the interment of their dead, burying them 
in the upper part, high above the original deposit. Of itself this practice 
would somewhat denote a sparse and poor population, which the remains 
themselves indicate, for they are by no means so intrinsically rich as those 
of the Saxon cemeteries of the south and east of England. Not that they 
are in any way less worthy the study of the archeologist, as for ex- 
ample the contents of the barrow at Benty Grange, near Monyash, which 
contained the silver decorations of a leathern cup, crosses and wheel- 
shaped ornaments, some enamelled ornaments, and, rarest of all, the iron 
framework of a helmet, surmounted by the image of a boar. This is so 
curious that such of our readers as are not yet acquainted with Mr. 
Bateman’s volume, cannot fail to see in the following account how very 
much depends upon care and knowledge in excavations such as Mr. Bate- 
man conducted so successfully. As the historical interest of the helmet 
was, we believe, first pointed out in the Collectanea Antiqua, we extract, 
in this instance, from that work, full engravings being given in the “Ten 
Years’ Diggings :”— 

“Tt will be observed that the framework of the helmet, which is not unlike that 
discovered in Gloucestershire, is ornamented with a cross and the figure of a boar or 
swine, the one a Christian, the other a Pagan emblem. The hog is a common adjunct 
to some of the Gaulish coins; and Tacitus, speaking of the habits and customs of the 
Germanic tribes on the right shore of the Baltic, observes that they bore, as a charm 
against the dangers of war, images of wild boars :—‘ Matrem deum venerantur : insigne 
superstitionis, formam aprorum gestant. Id pro armis omnique tutela: securum dew 
cultorem etiam inter hostes prestat.’ The historian’s account is confirmed remarkably 
by several passages in the poem of Beowulf. In a description of warriors it is 
stated that— 

‘They seemed a boar’s form 
to bear over their cheeks ; 
twisted with gold 
variegated and hardened in the fire : 
this kept the guard of life.” —1. 604. 
“ When Beowulf is prepared for encountering the mother of Grendel, he is repre- 
sented clothed in mail, and wearing a helmet over the hood of mail :— 
‘Surrounded with lordly chains, 
even as in days of yore 
the weapon-smith had wrought it, 
had set it round with the shapes of swine, 
that never afterwards brand or war-knife 
might have power to bite it.’—1. 2,901. 
“In a funeral ceremony the figure of a swine is mentioned as a conspicuous ob- 
ject :-— 
. * At the pile was 
easy to be seen 
the mail-shirt coloured with gore, 


the hog of gold, 
the boar hard as iron.’—]. 2,213. 





> Vol. ii. p. 240, e¢ seq. 
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“Ina subsequent passage the helmet, surmounted by the figure of a boar, is again 
spoken of :— 

‘Then commanded he to bring in 
the boar, an ornament to the head, 
the helmet lofty in war, 
the grey mail-coat, 
the ready battle-sword.’—1. 4,299, 

“Nothing can be more satisfactory than the explanation of the hog upon the Saxon 
helmet found in Derbyshire presented by these citations from Tacitus and the poem of 
Beowalf. Vestiges of this superstition are said still to linger in Sweden, where, in 
the month of February, sacred to Frea, the peasantry make little images of hoars in 
dough or paste, which they apply to several purposes.” 

We have observed that the word low is generally applied to the Tebe- 
shire barrows. A very remarkable sepulchral mound near Hartington is 
called Hob Hurst’s House. Its diameter is twenty-two yards, and its 
height six feet. The cist it contained was made of slabs.of stone, each 
nearly a yard broad; but this structure, which must have cost much labour, 
containea only calcined bones drawn to a corner after the funeral fire, and 
enclosed with a semicircle of small sandstone boulders, Mr. Bateman 
observes :— 

“In the popular name given to the barrow, we have an indirect testimony to its 
great antiquity, as ‘Hob Hurst’s House’ signifies the abode of an unearthly or super- 
natural being accustomed to haunt woods and other solitary places, respecting whom 
many traditions yet linger in remote villages. Such an idea could only arise in a 
superstitious age long ago, yet sufficiently modern to have effaced all traditionary re- 
collections of the original intention of the mound; it likewise affords a curious instance 
of the inherent tendency of the mind to assign a reason for everything uncommon or 
unaccountable, which no extent of ignorance or apathy seems able totally to era- 
dicate.” 

Startling results were not to be expected in the field of research which 
the author entered upon and so assiduously tilled; but he sought not for 
effect, collecting and recording facts with unflagging perseverance and 
with a truth-loving spirit which give additional value to his reports, and 
render them of substantial use. 

“Theory,” he says, “the bane of nearly all the older antiquarian works, has been 
avoided ; and the very few deductions I have ventured to make from recorded facts, 
are either demonstrable, or such as may be fairly inferred. There will, however, be 
found an accumulation of suggestive facts, sufficient to enable the student to elaborate 
his own theory with regard to the origin, affinities, belief, customs, personal appear- 
ance, and civilisation of the ancient inhabitants of the country of the Cornavii and 


Parisii.” 

Mr. Bateman’s volumes will therefore take their place among the works 
of reference on our national antiquities. 

We see announced for publication a ‘‘ Continuation of the Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Museum of Lomberdale House,” and 
a “Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Library at Lomberdale.” As both of 
these works appear to be nearly or quite complete, it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Bateman’s executors will carry out the intentions of the author fully 
and liberally. . 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCXI. 30 





AMERICA, BEFORE COLUMBUS. 


Tue statement that America was discovered by Columbus has been 
repeated so often that people are inclined to inquire whether it is true. 
Columbus is said to have been a native of Genoa, named Christopher 
Colon, but Christopher Colon signifies Christopher of Cologne, a city on 
the Rhine, celebrated for one odour and for sixteen distinct varieties of 
horrible foetor. 

Whoever may write the pedigree of Columbus will possibly shew how 
he was related to Hildebrand de Colon’ and Nicholaus de Colon’, who 
came to Portsmouth in a ship called the “ Welfare,” 14 Henry III., 
A.D. 1229-30, and received license from the king to return to their own 
country *. 

The learned Cardinal Wiseman, in his second lecture before the English 
College at Rome, observes that we cannot explain how, as Muratori has 
proved, Brazil wood should be entered among the taxable commodities at 
the gates of Modena in the year 1306, or how Andrea Bianco’s map, pre- 
served in St. Mark’s Library at Venice, and constructed in 1436, should 
place an island in the Atlantic with the very name Brasile, fifty-six years 
before the first voyage of Columbus. 

But at a much earlier period, the end of the reign of Henry III. and 
the commencement of that of Edward I., Brazil wood is frequently men- 
tioned upon the Patent Rolls, among the goods that were taxed on enter- 
ing the gates of London. Here is an abstract of one of these entries, 
dated 7 Edward I., a.v. 1279 °:— 

“ Concerning the Tax for Maintaining the Walls of London.—The King to the 
Mayor, Sheriffs, and others his citizens of London, greeting. Know that, in aid of 
the repair of the walls and enclosures of our city aforesaid, we have granted unto you 
that from the twenty-fourth day of February, in the seventh year of our reign, until 
the end of three complete years next following, you may take in the same city, on 
each, &e., &c. On each hundred weight of pepper, ginger, &c., Frankincense, Brasiff, 
quicksilver, vermillion, and verdigris for sale, two (pence), &c., &c. On each pound 





* Rot. Pat., a° 14 Hen. III, part 1, m. 8. 

> “De muragio London’. Rex Maiori vicecomitibus et ceteris civibus suis London’, 
salutem. Sciatis quod in auxilium reparationis murorum et clausur’ civitatis nostra 
preedicte concessimus vobis quod a vicesimo quarto die Februarii anno regni nostri 
septimo usque ad finem trium annorum proximo sequentium completorum capiatis in 
eadem Civitate de qualibet, &., &. De quolibet Cent’ piperis, Zinzibi’, &c., Thuris, 
Brasill’, vivi argenti, vermellon’, et viridis greci venalium duos (denarios), &c., &c. 
De qualibet libra gariophili, Nuc’ Muscat’, Maceorum, Cubeb’, venaliam, unum quad- 
rantem, &c., &c. De qualibet centend Bord de quercu venientium de partibus trans- 
marin’ venalium, unum obolum, &. De quolibet panno serico sive aureo unum obolum. 
De quolibet samitto et panno operato cum auro, duos denarios, &. De qualibet Navat’ 
carbonis maris ven’ sex denarios,” &., &.—Rot. Pat., 7 Edw. I., mw. 27. 
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of cloves, nutmegs, mace, cubebs, for sale, one farthing, &., &e. On every hundred 
of oaken boards coming from parts beyond the sea for sale, one halfpenny, &. On 
every cloth of silk or gold, one halfpenny. On every samite and cloth worked with 
gold, two pence, &c. On every ship load of sea-coal for sale, six pence, &c., &.” 


A small volume in the British Museum, containing the history of the 
Grocers’ Company of London, also refers in a note tothe early mention 
of Brazil wood. 

This Brazil wood appears to have been logwood, required for the purpose 
of dyeing a fine red. When we refer to the costumes of that time and 
observe the splendid velvets of royal and noble persons, we perceive that 
no cost was spared to obtain the finest dyes. Logwood was cut chiefly 
on the shores of the Bay of Campeche or Honduras, on the southern shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico, but being a vegetable dye it is fugitive, and at last 
fades under the rays of the sun. It has been partially superseded by the 
cochineal, an insect found on a species of cactus. 

Genoa was celebrated for its fine velvets, and it is possible that the 
“ Knight of fair Liguria” had heard of Brazil and of Brazil wood from his 
infancy. Some writers have supposed that Christopher of Cologne first 
heard of the existence of America on his visit to Iceland, in the month of 
February, a.p. 1477; but we perceive that a regular trade with Central 
America had been going on for some two centuries before the first voyage 
of Christopher of Cologne. 

But how is it that our common books know nothing of all these facts, 
and speak of the discovery of America by Columbus? The explanation 
lies in this,—that the invention of the art of printing preceded the first 
voyage of Columbus in 1492 by about half a century, and by half a century 
only, There were no newspapers in those days, and very few books. The 
principal information that can be now obtained regarding that century is 
from manuscripts, and many of these have perished. 

The old story of the Carthaginian sea-captain who was pursued by 
Roman vessels, and who ran his ship on shore, preferring to make her 
a wreck rather than permit the Romans to discover whither he was going 
for tin, is an example of that mercantile caution that knows how to keep 
a valuable secret when there is any profit to be gained thereby. The 
existence of this early American trade might have been better known to 
historians if the jealousy of the merchants of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries had not impelled them to conceal it as far as possible. 

The celebrated Baron Alexander von Humboldt has carefully examined 
the discoveries of the Northern antiquaries with regard to the visits made 
to North America by the Scandinavian and Icelandic sea-rovers at a period 
at first much earlier, and at last contemporaneous with the American trade 
in logwood. He comes to the conclusion that parts of America were seen 
by a mariner named Bjarme Herjulfson in the year 986, as he sailed south- 
ward from Greenland. This seaman first saw the land in the neighbour- 
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hood of Nantucket, one degree south from Boston ; then he came in sight 
of Nova Scotia, and afterwards of Newfoundland. Fourteen years later 
another adventurer named Leif sailed from the north, and discovered land 
as far south as the forty-first degree of north latitude, which is near the 
latitude of New York. A colony was afterwards established on this coast 
by the Northmen, which was visited in 1121 by a Christian missionary 
from Iceland; but accurate information respecting the former intercourse 
of the northern nations of Europe and the inhabitants of Greenland and 
Iceland with the real continent of America, reaches only so far as the 
middle of the fourteenth century, when in the year 1347 a ship was sent 
from Greenland to Nova Scotia to collect timber and other necessaries. 
Upon their return from Nova Scotia this ship was overtaken by storms, 
and the crew were compelled to land in the west of Iceland. This is the 
last account of America preserved for us in the ancient Scandinavian 
writings °. 

But we have seen that, forty years earlier than this date, Brazil wood 
was paying a tax at the gates of Modena, and seventy years earlier than 
this voyage Brazil wood was paying a tax at the gates of London, 

Thus it appears that a continuous commercial intercourse has gone on 
between Europe and America for a period of a thousand years, and that 
the voyages of Columbus may be estimated for what they are worth, and 
no more. 

Perhaps the Portuguese historian, Joao de Barros, whose first Decade 
appeared in 1552, may have been right when he described Christopher of 
Cologne as “ A deceitful man, and vain of shewing his abilities, and very 
fanciful and imaginative concerning his island of Japan ‘.” 

The English opinion of the Spanish character at that time, and for the 
rest of the century, was not much more elevated than that of Joao de 


Barros. 





* Fora more detailed account of these voyages reference must be made to the second 
volume of Humboldt’s Cosmos, chap. vi. 
4 « Homem fallador, e glorioso em mostrar suas habilidades, e mais fantastico, e de 


imaginagdes com sua Ilha Cypango.” 
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WILLS anv INVENTORIES, CORK, temp. ELIZABETH ann 
JAMES I. 
IV. 


WILL or EDMOND OGE GERALD, parep Aprit 25, 1618. 


In Dei nomine Amen. I, Epmonp ocz GERatp, of Culogorie, in the county of 
Corke, Gent., being infirm in body but (thanks to God) perfect in sense and judg- 
ment, do make my last will in manner as follows: first, I commend my soule to 
Almightie God, to the most blessed Virgin Marie, St. Mich] the Archangel, to 
my holy patrons Sainct Collman, St.Francis, and all the blessed company of 
heaven, my body to be buried in the cathedral church of St. Collman*, [Cloyne]. 
I do constitute my son James my heir in all my lands, fearmes, and other pur- 
chases of land, said son to pay all my debts. Item to my granddaughter Onorie 
fitz Richard Gerald three young cowes that shall go to be bulled the next summer, 
and three capells of twoe years old and three other cowes and gerans of like sorte 
to my other granddaughter Ellene Roch. Dated at Cullogory, xxv. April, 1618. 


WILL or ADAM GOOLL, proven Nov. 26, 1571. 

First my soul to Almighty God, my body to be buried where my friends and 
my brother James Myagh shall please. To my eldest son and heir my dwelling- 
house as my father left me, also the land called Ardemanan; to my sonnes Henry 
and Davy the rest of my purchased lands; my wiffe Johanna Myaghe to have the 
house she dwelleth in as long as she be widowe; my said wiffe and sonns to pay 
every of my daughters xl/i., my brother James Gooll xx. nobles, and to the rest 
of my brethren iiii. nobles current money of England apice, to delyver to my ser- 
vant Jordayn Coppinger x/i. and to give to Christ Church, Cork, v. marks, so that 
the olde faithe be set up; to my sister Catherine Gooll the beste golde rynge 
Ihave. And I order that my brother James Myaghe shall have my buget that is 
in keping with me hostas at Ronne? at the signe of the silver . . . . to be conveyed 
in such forme as is stated to Ireland, to be delivered to my wyffe and children. 
Made xxix" of July, 1571. 


WILL or PEIRS GOLD, Proven Aprrit 16, 1610°. 


In the name of God Amen. I, Petrs Gotp, sonn and heir to Gerat Gold, 
s. and h. to William, s. and h. to Gerat the elder, of the cittie of Corck, Gent., 





* The Geraldine monument is in the north transept of Cloyne Cathedral. It is of 
black marble; the inscription is given in Smith’s Hist. of Cork, vol. i. p. 144. 

> Rouen. 

© Some of the lands mentioned in this will [of Piers Gold] were sold by the trustees 
of forfeited estates to William Wakeham in 1702. The lands named in the convey- 
ance are there said to be the estate of Ignatius Goold and Arthur Galway, attainted. 
Of this numerous family of Goold no branch escaped the forfeitures, as far as we can 
find. Strenuous exertions were made lately to connect some of the name now living 
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myndful of this our present peregrenacon of this our mortall and transitorie life, 
and being, God be praised, of sound memorie, howbeit weake and sick of bodie, do 
make this my laste will. First, 1 bequeathe my soul to God my creator and re- 
deemer, to his most blessed mother the holie Virgin Marie, and the rest of the 
holie company of heaven, my body to be buried in Christ Church. Item where 
I have formerly by deed enfeoffed Steephen Tirrie of my dwelling-house and of 
my castle, towne, and lands called Castltowne and East Duglas, to have by way 
of joynter to the use of my married wife Johanna Tirrie during her natural life, 
upon condition that said feoffment should be cancelled whensoever I woulde builde 
another stone house to remain in lewe thereof to my said wife, now I leave said 
wife said dwelling-house during her viduitie and contynencie, yielding yearly to my 
heir Gerat the rent out of the newe house wherein now dwelleth Mr. Nuce. Item 
to said wife one moyetie of Balliefeighan-beg and more“, Comaghenbeg and more, 
and Ballinoa within the liberties of Corcke, which I hold in mortgage of Patrick 
Tirrie for xl/i. To have to said wife upon condition that she shall cherish and use 
her children well, and yearly pay my sonn Christopher vs., and xiis. to some poore 
priest for remembrance of my soule everie year during her life. Item to said wife 
my landes of East Duglasse, Ardedarigg, and Ballirishigge during her life, paying 
to my sonn Stephen xxs. yearly. Item to my heir Gerat my nowe dwelling-house 
and garden after the decease of my wife or as soon as she marries, also my part of 
the garden called Garnyhowe, and the garden called Garrinyturkane, and my part 
of the garden juxta ecclesiam Sanctz Crucis. To have, &c., to said heir, rem’ to 
my son Stephen, rem’ to my son Walter, rem’ to my son Patrick, rem’ to my son 
John, rem’ to my brother James. Item to my heir Gerat and son Stephen my 
right in the castle and lands of Rathinyloade in Kiericurrihie expressed in the 
conveiance past by Cicilia Milloade to her son Gerat Gold thelder, my great grand- 
father. Item the mess’ where Thomas Faggan dwelleth to said Gerat and Stephen, 





with any of the old stock, but without success. Tne baronet’s estates lately sold by 
the Encumbered Estates Court are understood to have been acquired in the last 
century by purchase from the Ronaynes. They comprised Old Court, Rochestown, 
&c., which certainly belonged to the Ronayne family until then; having been conveyed 
to Maurice Ronayne, in 1606, by Patrick Roche fitz Maurice fitz Richard, of Cork, 
gent. Notwithstanding this late acquisition of these lands by the Goolds, there 
remains a MS. containing “ Interrogatories on the part of Henry Gould and David 
Gould, complainants, against Sir Wm. Rives, Knt., his Majesty’s Attorney General,’ 
which must be of the time of James I. or his son, and relate to these lands, or some of 
them, including Rochestown and Old Court; so that it would seem as if the Goulds 
had some former claims on these lands, which appear to have been then lately “held 
of the then Earl of Desmond attainted, as of his manor of Carrigline al’s Beaver by 
fealty, suit of Court and the yearly rent of 10s. out of every plowland.” The manor 
seems to have passed from the Crown to the Earl of Cork, as appears from one of the 
interrogatories. The above William Wakeham’s lands came to the Tookers by the 
marriage of Nicholas, son of William Tooker, of Lisnagree, with Jane, daughter of 
Richard Wakeham, of Ballylegan, which Jane married, secondly, William Smith, of the 
great Island, and had issue by both husbands. William Tooker of Linagree, in 1700, 
sealed his will with a chevron embattled between three sea-horses. He had a younger 
son, Baptist Tooker, at St.Christopher’s in 1700. The name “John Baptist” occurs 
in a pedigree of Tooker of Exeter in a Harl. MS. 1091, being a visitation of Devon- 
shire, yet we find a John Baptist Tooker of Bideford disclaimed by the heralds 
in 1620. 
4 It is hardly necessary to remark that deg signifies ‘little’ and more ‘great.’ 
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also the lands I have by deed conveied to Stephen White and George Morroughe ; 
my castle called Castletown, Farryn Idie, East Duglasse, Ardedarigg and Ballin- 
rishigg, &c., to my sons Gerat, Stephen, Walter, Patrick, and John, and their 
heires; also said heires to be seized of the reversion of said lands as follows, first, 
Castletowne and East Duglasse to the use of Gerrat and Stephen equally and their 
heires, also the lands of Farryn Iducke and Lesahin juxta Duglas, also my land 
called Park Riough juxta West Duglas and the reversion of Ballinrishigg to my 
son Walter during his life, and after to Stephen. Item to said feoffees, &c., my 
third part of the towne and lands of Rossola and Ballicheskine in the great Island ; 
and my part of Brownestown, Knockrea, Powle Idowrane, Carrigines, Farrins- 
townedoughe, Mone Ire, within the liberties of Cork, to the benefit of my son 
Patrick, begotten of my wife Johanna Tirrie. Item the reversion of Ardedarrigg 
to my son John. Item to my brother James a barrell of wheat, my dublett, my 
newe coath, hoase, and my russet cloake which he now wears, all my freese stock- 
ings and twoe rouffe bands, and all my shooes and pantables. To my sister Gennet 
a barrel of wheat. To my son Gerratt my newe black cloake with velvet lace, my 
gilt salt, and his owne silver cupp and my hatt. To my son Stephen my other 
black cloake faced with ... . silver spoones and tastor of silver. To my wife the 
lower mill of Duglass, rem’ to Stephen; also the upper mill of Duglass, rem’ to 
Gerrat. Item to my base son Patrick my jerkin of frise, my hose, and xls., my 
wife to maintain him as long as he shall behave honestly. Item to said wife my 
interest in Ballinphillick, paing yearly for four years xxxvs. to Robert, Dominick, 
William, and Christopher. To John O’Conellane iis. vid. satisfaction for a brasslet 
which he alleadgeth my first wife Margaret Lavallyne to have, before I was 
married to her. Item to Thomas Skiddie xviiid. in satisfaction of a bottell of wyne 
which he delivered to Captaine Bostocke uppon my word. Item to Gerrat fitz 
Richard or his wife iis. to have his or her blessing, for a pig of his which was 
killed for my taverne. Item that the deed passed unto me by Arte O’Keiffe and 
his wife shall be cancelled, likewise all obligations past unto me by Sir Owen 
M°Cartie, Knight, deceased, Sir Finin O'Driscoll, Knt., and Randll oge Duff. 
And I earnestly enjoyne upon my blessing that if any controversie should grow 
betwixt them, they shall submit themselves to the arbitrament of Mr. Philip Gold, 
now Archdeacon, David Tirrie, and their survivor. Item that my wife be com- 
pelled, by the tutors of my children, to put into the caskett in my great chest all 
evidences and writings of my conveiances, the key to remaine in the keepeing of 
Father William Miagh untill my son and heir come of full age, said evidences to 
be forthcoming if necessity should require. Witness my hand, May 6, 1609, 
Piers Golde. Beinge present John Hierlchie, Gerald Gold. 


WILL or DAVID LOMBARD,, proven Szprr. 16, 1582. 
In Dei nomine Amen. Ego, Davin Lomparp, de Corke, mercator, sanus 
mente eger tamen corpore, quia mortem natura omnibus proposuit, et incerta est 
quam longa cujusque hominis vita futura sit, maxime vero morbis laborantium, 





© The Lombards were a numerous family in Cork, of the same class as the Goolds. 
One branch of them seems to have escaped the forfeitures—the Lombards of Lombards- 
town. This line, however, has terminated in four sisters, coheiresses, two of whom 
intermarried with the families of Cotter and Delacour. There is a remarkable monu- 
ment in Buttevant Abbey to the memory of a Lombard; it is described in Mr. Saint- 
hill’s Olla Podrida, vol. i. p. 224. 
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condo meum testamentum, corpus meum sepeliendum in capella Beate Marie infra 
Ecclesiam Sancte Trinitatis, Corke, in loco majorum. Item facio filium meum 
Edwardum‘ meum heredem, cui do meum domum mansionis, omnia, heredi- 
tates, &c. Habendum predict’ f. et h. et hed’ in feudo talliato quemadmodum 
pater meus eadem mihi reliquit. Item cum filios quatuor et unam filiam preter 
heredem habeam, nee bona iisdem aut uxori distribuenda possideo, nisi tantum 
tres aut quatuor patenas swreas et duo vasa vulgariter vocata, Servizes, hee que 
habeo dictis filiis, uxori, et filie do. Item constituo uxorem meam Alsonam Tyrry 
et f. et h. executores meos et Robertum Tyrry ludimagistrum et germanum meum 
Jacobum tutores filioram meorum. 


WILL or RICHARD MATHEW, proven May 10, 1582. 

In the name of God Amen. I, Ricnarpe Matuew, of Corke, merchant, do 
make my last will, my body to be buried in Christ Church. I bequeath to myne 
eldest sonn William my dwelling-house parcell of the mess’ I hold by lease of 
William Sarsfilde, of Corke, Alderman, late deceased, contayning foure baies, &c., 
the taverne under said house excepted. To my sonn Patrick my aquavita pott 
and said tavern for three years; to my daughter Catherin my beste brewinge-pann 
with his brandiron and my said tavern for other three years; to my daughter 
Margaret my seconde brewinge-pann and said taverne for two years; to my sonn 
John my brasen pann and said taverne for two years; to Andrew Morroghe one 
bay of my mess’, rem’ to my sonn John; to my wyfe Alson Verdon my bakehouse 
and the house wherin Robert Nogell dwelleth, rem’ to my sonn William. 


WILL or JOHN TEIGE M‘CARTIE, or CORK, proven Dec. 23, 1577. 

In Dei nomine Amen. I, Joun Trice M‘Cartie, of Corcke, merchante, do 
make my last will, my body to be buried in my parish church with my wyfe Julyan 
Nugente. I make Walter fitz John Galwey and William Kent fitz James my 
heirs and executors. 

InventorI2.—First two caples, xxxv. sheep, xi. hoggs, a barne, a hagarde of 
Nicholas Edmonde Corbally for terme of years, two brewing panns, a crocke for 
distilling aquavite* and a servize, soome pooter potts and one quarte. Morrice 
Brethnaghe Tooker hath from me a candlestick with one great lighte, two 
whuches" and three coffers, one acre from Mr. John Galwey, another from the 
parish of St. Stephen, a table boorde and a carpet, three mowes in beans, barley, 
and lyttle wheate as yet unthrashed. Item I have manured and sowen this year, 
1577, iii. or iiii. acres of beans, peze, and barley. Item I have a fether bedd, two 
shirts, ii. cadowes, a greate blacke mantell, a peace of orchal fryce conteyning 
xiii. bandlats. Item with Nicholas White, taylor, an olde cloake. I have parke 
Hyernani, half an acre na Kerrycryhie and iii. stangs Bele y Wobyr. Philip 





* By indenture, Nov. 27, 1587, Edwarde Lombard, of Corke, merchant, lets to 
Edmond Terrie fitz David, gent., “a plote of more or medowe ground in Shandon, 
being from the common way going to said Edmonds mill on S. to the nywe mill on N., 
and in breadth from the water course of John Lawallins mill on W. to the water of 
said Edmonds mill on E. To have for seaven years, yielding yearly iis. vid., saving 
always that said water shall have frie course to said Lawallins mill.” —(Sarsfield MSS.) 

s “I will rather trust a Fleming with my butter, parson Hugh the Welshman with 
my cheese, an Irishman with my aquavite bottle, or a thief to walk my ambling 
gelding, than my wife with herself.”— Merry Wives of Windsor, act ii. sc. 2. 

» Chests, 

5 
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Martell hathe from me ii. spoones in pledg. Francis Martells man a lytle spoone 
in pledg for xd. David fitz Oliver Tyrry hath a platter from me in pledge for 
a caples wages, one day labouring. 1 owe my cozen Feilymy M°Cartye, prieste, 
some old debts, and [ will my executors pay him xls. olde money, &ce. 

Lecacies.—I bequeath towards the reparacion of Christ Church two barrels of 
barley, to St. Stephen’s Church one bushell to be paid next harvest, and to every 
poore prieste of Christ Church xiid. To David fitz Denys the ploughe yron; to 
Richard Mathewe my red gowne; to Nicholas Corbally a pair of black kiersey 
stokings; to Robert Lange my newe shirte; to my servante William Fyne a 
brasse servize, four shepe, and two bussells of barley, with so much beans to be 
delivered to him of my nexte harveste, &cc. 





A LINCOLNSHIRE INVENTORY, a.p. 1652. 


Mr. Unsan,—I send you for publication in the GentLeman’s MaGazIne 
an Inventory of the goods of a Lincolnshire farmer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. I know few documents that give a more accurate picture of a 
rural household of the Commonwealth period. The original is in private 
hands.—I am, &c. Epwarp Peacock, F.S.A. 

Bottesford Manor, Oct. 11, 1861. 


A true and perfect Inventorie of all the goods and chattles of Thomas Teanby, late 
of Barton-vpon-Humbar, in the countie of Lincoln, yeoman, deceased, valued and 
apprised the xxij™ day of July, 1652, by vs whose names are herevnto subscribed. 

Imprimis his purse and apparel, yj". ¢ 


In the Hall howse. 

It’m one cubord, 2 longe tables and frames, six high buffit stooles, one low stoole, 
one short table, one glasse case", ij" xj*. 

It’m one Andyron, j gallowbalk w crookes, a litle chaire, a paire of bellows, with 
other ymplements, viij*. 

In the best parlor. 

It’m one bed stead w beddinge and furniture, one long table and frame, one 
liverie cupbord, two formes, three chaires, three high stooles, three low 
stooles, x". 

It’m eleaven quishions, two cupbord cloathes, xlvj* viij*. 

It’m one table carpet, with other ymplements, x*. 


In the litle parlor. 
It’m one stand bed, w’th beddinge and furniture and a foote stoole, iiij" x*. 
It’m one trundle bed w’th bedding, and an oth’r foot stoole, xxvj* viij*. 
It’m one oke pannell chiste, one Maunders chist », and one cradle. 





* A lo-king-glass. “In the Parler on glasskase.”— Inventory of Henry Graye, 
(1633,) Raine’s North Durham, p. 193. 

> Flanders chests are of frequent occurrence in old wills and inventories. I believe 
that “Flanders” does not indicate, in all cases, that these chests were of Flemish 
manufacture, but only that they were richly carved or coloured after the manner of 
the Flemings. ‘There is a chest of this kind yet remaining in the church of Wath, 
Gent. Maa. Vou, CCXI. 3P 
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It’m a paire of sheets with seaminge, one paire of lininge sheetes, one longe table 
clothe, two towells, seaven pillow-bears ‘, one litle table cloath, 19 lining table 
napkins, a paire of hempen sheetes, iiij" xv* viij*. 

It’m one face cloth‘ for a child, one cradle cloath, a paire of white vallance *, one 
olde table cloathe, xx*. 

It’m about fower yardes of lining cloath, a store of hempen cloath, a web of harden, 
2 paire of harden sheetes, a dozen of table napkins vnbleacht, xlvij* viij’. 

It’m ‘ mantles, a little cusnet %, a litle basket, and other implimentes there, xij*. 

It’m all the pewter and brasse, chaving dish, and a brasse ladle, iij". 


In the house Buttrie. 
Three barrells, j fry ...., ome cheese-presse, one baskett, and other ymple- 
mentes, xj’. 
In the litle parlo’ Buttrie. 
It’m two treys, one boll, one basket, old yron, two stonpottes, and other ymplem‘* 
there, xxv‘. 
In the Kitchin. 
It’m 3 brasse pans, one iron pot, three kittes, one mashtub, one pick, three bolls, 
j kimlin *, one fruggin', w’th oth’r implem**, xxiiij*. 


In the chamber over ¥ hous. 
It’m eight quarters of wheat, xij". 
It’m two quart's of peas, xl*. 
It’m two quarts of mashlin* and barley, lv*. 
It’m ten seckes, a hopper, a strike skep, a meal tub, w'" other ymplementes, xvj’. 


In the chamber over the great parlor. 
It’m fower bacon flitches and a chawder of coales, two fir deales with horse trees, 
swingle trees, with other ymplementes, iii" v*. 


In the malt chamber. 
Tt’m 12 quarters of malt or thereaboutes, with 2 quart's of mashlin, xv". 
It’m a new haire clothe, with malt shovells, xl. 





near Ripon, which is believed to be the one mentioned in the will of Christopher Beste, 
(1557) :—“ Item I gyffe unto George Best xls. yt he hathe of myne remayninge in hys 
hande, with all other stuffe he hathe ... except a Flanders kyste, and y* thing y‘ ys 
within it.” “It’m lego Rob’to filio meo mea’... . mensa flandrens’ et mea’ o’tima 
Cista flandrens’.”— Will of William Bliton, of Kirton in Lindsey, (1498). 

© Pillow-cases.—Halliwell. “‘iij paire of fine pillobeares.”—Test. Rob. Widring- 
tone, 1598, Durham Wills, Surtees Soc., vol. ii. p. 288. 

@ An infant’s veil. 

e “A kind of saye, serge, or stuff to make curtains of beds with.”—Richardson. 
Probably from the material being first imported from Valentia in Italy. 

! Sic. . 

& Perhaps a little cushion. 

» A tub, especially a brewing vessel; still in use. “Kimling, in Lincolnshire, or 
a kimnel, as they term it in Worcestershire. Vas coquende cerevisie.”—Littleton’s 
Dictionary, 6th edit. 

! A fork with which fuel is put into an ovea; still in use. Fr. Fowrgon, “A coal- 
rake or an oven-fork.”— Boyer. .. 

k Maseldine, maslin, mouk-corn, blend-corn, i.e. wheat and rye mixed. Lat. miztitio, 
Law-French, mestilo. 
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It’m three axletrees, with other old wood, v*. 

It’m fowerteen sheep treys, vij’. 
In the Stable. 

It’m eleaven horses, w’th plow and plowgeare, xlv". 

It’m heckes and mangers, 3 ioystes, 28 fir deales, with other wood, xxxiiij* iiij*. 
In the Yarde. 

It’m fowerteen old swine, seaventeen holdinges', viij* x*. 

It’m three swine stockes ™, v’. 

It’m three ladders w'" a buckit and band, xx’. 

It’m three yron harrows and a wood harrow °, xvij* vj‘. 

It’m two yron swath rakes, x*. 

It’m the long helme ”, the litle helme, with about two loades of straw, vij" x*. 

It’m 12 loades of manure, vj’. 

It’m an other loade of straw, v*. 

It’m eight oxen with yoakes and teames, xxxij". 

It’m eight kine, eight yonge holding calves, xvj'*. 

It’m seaven young beastes, y", 


In the freilde. 
It’m one hundred sheepe, xxxiij" vj* viiij*. 
It’m 20 trays and a fold pike, xiij* iiij*. 
It’m 75 acres of wheat and rie, and 67 acres of barley, cexij". 
It’m 32 acres and three stonge* of beanes and pease, 8 acres of lintells, and 
17 acres of white peas, lx", 
It’m 28 acres of land cartmanured, and three acres sheepe foulded, xvij"* xij’. 
It’m land in tyle, xviij". 
It’m a lease of Robert Pointers howse for diverse yeares yet to come, worth iiij". 
It’m a lease of Thomas Teanby, blacksmith, house in Barton, worth v". 
The totall sumie is pLx1x" xvi*-x*. 

Tuomas KeErris, 

Tuomas THOMPSON, priv 

RICHARD ......... J 





! Young pigs. “It’m xviij ould swine and viij houldings.”—Jnvent. Joh. Nevill of 
Faldingworth, 1590, Midland Counties Historieal Coll., vol. ii. p. 29. 

™ Swine yokes, or swine collars, i. e. a wooden frame for a pig’s neck, to hinder it from 
going through hedges. 

" Sheep troughs. Fr. creche, ‘a manger.’ 

° i.e. harrows with iron teeth. In former days, as is here shewn, it was sometimes 
customary to use harrows with wooden teeth. 

P A shed built of wood, sticks, or straw; still in use. Anglo-Saxon helm. “The 
greate helme in the staggarth.”—Best’s Farming-book, (1641,) Surtees Soc., p. 58. 

* A rood of land. Anglo-Saxon, stenge, a ‘stake’ or ‘pole.’ “Stang, a rood of land. 
North.” — Halliwell. 
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BRITISH ARCH AOILOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
(Concluded from p. 380.) 


Thursday, Aug. 22. Excursion To 
Compton CasTL& AND Tork ABBEY. 
This was a joint excursion of the Asso- 

ciation and the Exeter Diocesan Architec- 

tural Socicty. 

The party, about eighty in number, 
went by the railway to Newton Abbot, 
and thence in carriages to Haccombe, the 
residence of Sir Walter Palk Carew, ad- 
joining whose mansion is the beautiful 
Early English church, which was described 
by Mr. Crabbe. 

It is built in a simple style, is almost 
entirely devoid of ornament, and there ap- 
pears no mark of separation between the 
chancel and nave. It is dedicated to 
St. Blaise, measures 55 feet long by 30 
broad, and consists of chancel, nave, and 
north aisle, divided by four massive pil- 
lafs without. bases which support pointed 
arches. Each bay is lighted by a plain 
twin lancet window, and under each is 
a low tomb-arch, the eastern one being 
occupied by a graceful recumbent figure 
bearing a shield,—on which are the Hac- 
combe arms, Argent three bends sable,— 
and the next by a memorial cross. The 
east and west ends of the nave are lighted 
by triplet lancet-windows, the latter con- 
taining fragments of early stained glass 
that cannot be later than 1341, and may 
be much earlier. 

The south door is of massive oak, very 
ancient, and on it were formerly four 
horse-shoes, nailed in form of a quatrefoil, 
and probably placed there to guard against 
witchcraft, a superstition not confined to 
Devonshire. 

Over the western porch entrance is 
a bell-turret, which, together with the 


porches, is crowned with battlements, 
and placed there at the same time with 
the reredos-screen and other internal 
fittings, by Mr. Kendall of Exeter, about 
1821, all of which are entirely at variance 
with the character of the building. The 
old wooden roof of the chancel, nave, and 
aisle, with the plaster which covered it, 
bas been recently removed, (1861,) and the 
original character of the roof well and 
ably restored under the direction of Sir 
W. P. Carew. 

In 1313, we find by Bishop Stapledon’s 
Register that a small ordination was held 
in this church, but the original building 
must claim a greater age. A Sir Stephen 
de Haccombe is mentioned by Sir William 
Pole, as living 27 Henry III. (1242), and 
he may have been the founder of the 
church. In the episcopate of Bishop 
Grandisson, July 19, 1328, this church 
with its two altars was dedicated, probably 
on account of certain alterations and im- 
provements then completed by Sir Stephen 
de Haccombe, who is supposed to have 
died about 1330. 

The tombs and brasses at Haccombe, 
memorials of the Haccombes, L’Arch- 
decenes, Courteneys, and Carews, are both 
numerous and handsome ; the most ancient 
of which is that of a warrior of the Hac- 
combe family, of exquisite design and ex- 
ecution. A diminutive effigy of a youth, 
carved in alabaster, supposed to repre- 
sent a son of Sir Hugh de Courteney and 
Philippa his wife, who died at an early 
age at Oxford, excited especial interest. 

The objects of interest in Haccombe 
Church are more numerous than is often 
found in so small a compass; although 
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there is reason to believe there were a 
still greater number of memorials in for- 
mer days, as Leland, in his “ Itinerary,” 
says there are “divers fair tombes of the 
Lercedeknesat Haccombe;” but that family 
is now represented by one tomb only. 

The Societies returned to Newton, and 
thence proceeded to Compton Castle, 
which, however, is more a fortified manor- 
house than a castle; it once formed the 
dwelling of the ancient families of Comp- 
ton and Gilbert. A heavy machicolated 
and lofty arched gateway occupies the 
centre, on the south side of which is that 
portion of the ancient building made 
habitable for farming purposes. On the 
north, the elegant eastern window of the 
chapel displays itself, and the whole is 
flanked by two square towers, 

The first remarkable feature is the very 
numerous and curious bartizans, or ma- 
chicolated projections, which hang out over 
and protect the doors and windows. 

The chapel is about 20 ft. by 14 ft. 6 in., 
and 20 ft. in height. On the north side 
of the chapel are two doorways affording 
an entrance into the tower, which is pre- 
sumed to have been the priest’s chamber, 

The ruinous buildings in a western 
direction mark the extent of that portion 
of Compton Castle. On the south side 
the kitchen and offices are very perfect. 
Proceeding from the kitchen, and entering 
a ruinous building near the south-east 
end, may be observed a curious contri- 
vance, once covered by the flooring, for 
concealing property in times of danger. 

The manor of Compton was held by 
Osolf, in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor; and at the time of the Domesday 
Survey by Stephen, under Joel de Tot- 
neise. In the time of Henry II. it was 
the residence of Sir Maurice de Pole, 
after which the Lady Alice de Pole gave 
it to Peter, surnamed of Compton, in 
whose family it remained seven genera- 
tions. The castle and estates were con- 
veyed, through an heiress, to the Gilberts 
temp. Edward II., who retained posses- 
sion until the latter part of the last 
eentury. 

From Compton the party proceeded to 
Torr Abbey, where a modern mansion 
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occupies much of the old site. Mr. Ash- 
worth, architect, read a paper, from which 
it appeared that the abbey was founded 
in 1196 by William Briwere, who placed 
in it a canon and six brethren of the Nor- 
bertine order. After some changes of 
proprietorship, the property came into the 
hands of the Carys, of Cockington, near 
Torbay, its present possessors. 

The chief remains are a large gateway, 
which flanks the front of the modern 
mansion. It has two arched passages of 
different heights, built of red rock, vaulted, 
and having rude chamfered ribs with cor- 
bels and bosses rudely carved with the 
abbey arms, those of the founder, Bri- 
were, of Mohun, and Speke. In Leland’s 
time there were three gatehouses stand- 
ing, one of which fell about ninety years 
since. 

North of the remaining gateway ex- 
tend two ranges of buildings erected on 
a vaulted basement, indeed quite a crypt, 
the groining springing here and there 
from shafts about four feet in height, 
and lighted by deeply splayed small win- 
dows. In one place we find a good Early 
English base and dog-tooth enrichment, 
dating perhaps as early as 1200. The en- 
trance to these vaults is through a door- 
way in front of the tower. In this place 
is a two-light traceried window of De- 
corated date. Through this tower a stair- 
case ascends to a door which admits to a 
small apartment with a trough or sink of 
stone, and arched, which was doubtless 
the lavatory near the entrance to the re- 
fectory. This is now the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, or rather was, before the Church 
of the Assumption was built on Walden 
Hill. Until the passing of an Act of Par- 
liament in 1779 in favour of Roman Ca- 
tholic worship, the chapel was a place of 
concealment in the roof, and Mr. George 
Cary at that time converted this refectory, 
then used as a laundry, into a chapel. 

Eastward of the chapel are some ruins, 
probably connected with the central tower. 

On the site of the east end of the choir 
are small portions of window-jambs, and 
a south chapel or aisle, with part of a 
newel staircase, and a piscina with cir- 
cular arch. From these remains of the 
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church, a wall runs southward, and in it 
is seen a Norman doorway, with a small 
window on each side. The doorway has 
three receding mouldings, carried on three 
shafts, and the windows two. 

Not far from the old gateway is a 
grange, or barn, disguised by some modern 
Gothic windows to light the stables, into 
which this fine building has been con- 
verted. It is above 120 feet in length. 
A profusion of ivy, which has overgrown 
the building, prevents a perfect view of the 
buttresses at the sides and ends, as well 
as the three crosiers, and the abbey arms. 
The date of this building appears to be 
about the middle of the Pointed period. 

Among the records preserved at Torr 
Abbey, one mentions that some wrecked 
sailors, forming a part of the Spanish 
Armada, were confined in this building, 
which has locally obtained for it the title 
of the Spanish barn. 

From Torr Abbey the party repaired to 
Webb’s hotel in the Strand, Torquay, 
where luncheon had been prepared, and 
it was freely partaken of; afier which, 
the evening proving very wet, the largest 
number proceeded direct to the station, 
and took the first train to Exeter. The 
remainder, consisting of about twenty, 
proceeded to complete the programme by 
visiting Kent’s Cavern, and Ilsam Ch»pel ; 
but this ancient and curious building was 
inspected in so hurried and cursory a man- 
ner, that some of the party were inclined 
to pronounce it rather a domestic than an 
ecclesiastical building, looking on the bell- 
turret only as a means of calling the 
labourer to his meals, overlooking what 
has every appearance of being the base of 
a cross over the second gable; and as 
they did not visit the interior they were 
unconscious of the existence of a piscina. 
The late Dr. Oliver observed, in a letter 
to a friend, “it is undoubtedly a chapel, 
but a mystery is thrown over this curious 
building, and neither Ilsam or St. Michael’s 
are mentioned in the Bishop’s Registers.” 

At the evening meeting, Mr. Levien 
read a paper on the “ Unpublished MSS. 
in the British Museum,” and Mr. P. O. 
Hutchinson, of Sidmouth, another on the 
“ Hill Fortresses of East Devon.” 
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Aug. 23. Excursion TO TIVERTON. 

The Association proceeded by railway 
to Tiverton, where, in the Town-hall, the 
Rev. J. H. Hughes read a paper on the 
Church, and Dr. G. A. Paterson one on 
Tiverton Castle. 

The church is dedicated to St. Peter. 
The parish was divided between the years 
1146 and 1159 into the four prebendal 
portions of Pitt, Clare, Tydcombe, and 
Pryor. The church was designated a colle- 
giate one in Bishop Bronescombe’s regis- 
ter, and was so mentioned in Tanner’s 
Notitia. Baldwin de Redvers, who suc- 
ceeded Richard, councillor of Henry I., (to 
whom the manor of Tiverton was granted,) 
founded the priory of St. James, near 
Exeter, and annexed it to the great 
Cluniac monastery of St. Martin, near 
Paris. In the deed of gift, dated shortly 
before 1146, he granted towards the bet- 
ter maintenance of the priory the whole 
church of Tiverton, with all its appurte- 
nances. After mentioning the subsequent 
patronage by the Rivers family, and sub- 
sequently by the Courtenays, until the 
attainder of Henry Marquis of Exeter in 
1539, the church was described. The 
length of the chancel is 45 feet; of the 
nave, 91 feet; breadth of the chancel and 
aisles, 72 feet ; height of tower, 152 feet. 
The whole of the evidence bearing on the 
probable position of the ancient edifice 
was then recited and commented upon. 
The more ancient existing features of the 
church shewed, from undoubted evidence, 
much of which had been brought to light 
during the late restoration of the fabric, 
that the Norman church had occupied 
part of the site of the present building, of 
which the north doorway, of Saxon struc- 
ture, is the only existing portion; that 
this church was replaced by an enlarged 
structure at the close of the fourteenth 
century; and having been allowed to 
fall into disrepair, was duly repaired, 
and the tower built, early in the fifteenth 
century. John Greenway, in 1517, erected 
his beautiful monumental chapel, extended 
the width of the south aisle from thirteen 
to twenty-two feet, restored the rood- 
screen, and beautified the chancel - arch. 
The Courtenay Chapel, so frequently al- 
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luded to by local historians, occupied the 
site of the present vestry; and another 
chapel, belonging to the Earls of Devon, 
and mentioned in the will of Katherine, 
Countess of Devon and youngest daugh- 
ter of Edward the Fourth, formerly stood 
in the south aisle, where the seats claimed 
by Sir Walter Carew, as owner of Tiver- 
ton Castle, now stand. This chapel was 
demolished in the time of Elizabeth. Wal- 
ter Colles, precentor of Exeter, by his 
will, proved 1453, left to the church of 
Tiverton his new Missal and forty shillings. 

Mr. Levien inspected the Missal, which 
was finely written and beautifully illumi- 
nated. He said it was not a Mirsal proper, 
and appeared only to contain prayers. 
He should be very happy to examine it 
carefully if sent to the British Museum. 

Of the Castle it was stated that a castle 
was built at Tiverton in 1106, by Richard 
Redvers, Earl of Devon, but it is ques- 
tionable whether any portion of the ex- 
isting remains is of earlier date than the 
fourteenth century. Its history was traced 
down to the present time, including its 
siege and capture by Fairfax, it having 
been one of the four great Royalist strong- 
holds in Devonshire. 


“As to the existing remains, although 
much broken down and defaced, an in- 
spection of them will sufficiently corrobo- 
rate Dunsford’s statement in his ‘ History 
of Tiverton,’ that the Castle was at some 
past period a range of buildings nearly 
quadrangular, enclosing an area of about 
an acre, and having «a round tower at the 
south-east, north-east, and north - west 
angles, and a square one at the south-west. 
The entrance was a great gateway under 
a large square tower projecting from the 
centre of the east front, and there appears 
to have been a square tower or bastion 
somewhat corresponding to it jutting out 
in like manner from the centre of the 
wall towards the west. The western wall 
was built on a steep declivity, rising to 
about sixty feet from the river Exe, which 
formed a natural defence on that side. 
On the north the ground was also high 
and broken, but probably strengthened 
by mounds and defensive outworks, of 
which some remains may still be traced. 
On the south, separating it from the 
churchyard, was a moat, crossed by a 
drawbridge. The east front was in like 
manner defended by a wide moat and a 
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drawbridge opposite to the principal en- 
trance. It is now filled up, and traversed 
by the new road leading to Bolham and 
Dulverton. One of the streets of the 
town running parallel with the eastern 
wall of the castle, at the distance of eighty 
or a hundred yards, now bears the name 
of ‘Frog-street,’ possibly in commemo- 
ration of the musical denizens of this 
moat ; and the road outside the churchyard 
wall on the east is called the ‘ Works,’ a 
name which it no doubt derives from 
having been the site of some of the ex- 
ternal defences of the castle. Of the 
north side of the castle, including the 
tower at the north-east angle, we have 
few or no traces, owing, in all probability, 
to the circumstance that a modern house 
has been built upon it contiguous to the 
castle, and in great measure out of the old 
materials, and the gardens and garden 
walls have also been laid out on that side. 
On the west, overlooking the steep bunk 
above the river, we have mcrely the lower 
portion of the external wall, forming a 
garden terrace-walk, but leaving distinctly 
traceable the exterior outlines of the 
castle on that side. Whether there ever 
was more upon the western side than a 
high defensive wall with strong buttresses 
and a central bastion tower we have no 
evidence: I am inclined to think there 
was not. The central bastion, however, 
presents some features of interest. In the 
thickness of its wall in the south-east 
corner is a regularly built oblong shaft, 
about two feet in diameter, which com- 
municates with a chamber below. Access 
can be obtained to this chamber from the 
outside by means of a semicircular arched 
opening, just large enough for a man to 
crawl through, situated at the base of the 
bastion wall, and somewhat southward of 
its centre. Several persons now living 
have entered the chamber by this way, 
and describe it as a lofty apartment, at 
the farther end of which were three rude 
archways blocked up with rabbish. They 
were believed to be the openings of subter- 
raneous passages leading under the court- 
yard towards the towers at the north- 
east, south-east, and south-west angles.” 


Dr. Pater-on then gave a description of 
the remains still standing on the east and 
south aisles. 

The papers having been suitably ac- 
knowledged, the Association visited the 
large and finely restored Church, and then 
the extensive ruins of the Castle. They 
then proceeded by the railway to Cul- 
lompton, to visit the Church, which was 
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stated by Mr. Roberts to be of Saxon 
foundation. The manor with its church 
was referred to by King Alfred, who be- 
queathed it to his son Ethelward. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror gave the church, 
which was collegiate, with its five pre- 
bends, to the Abbot and Convent of Battle, 
in Sussex. It was afterwards bestowed 
on the Priory of St. Nicholas, Exeter. 
The manor was subsequently granted by 
Richard I. to Richard de Clifford. It was 
afterwards held by the Earls of Devon; 
and Isabel de Fortibus, Countess of Devon, 
gave it to the Abbot and Convent of Buck- 
land. After the Dissolution it was granted 
to George St. Leger, since which time it 
passed through many hands. The lord 
of the manor had formerly the power of 
life and death. The church, dedicated to 
St. Andrew, (described in the cartulury of 
St. Nicholas Priory as St. Mary,) has a 
lofty pinnacled tower, with handsome 
windows and a peal of eight bells. It has 
several interesting monumental decora- 
tions on the exterior. Under the tower 
is kept a curious carved wood Calvary, 
which is said to have been erected over 
the rood-loft, and to have contained cru- 
cifixes. The beautiful and highly ornate 
screen and roodloft at once strikes the 
beholder, on entering the church. It has 
recently been carefully restored, in a man- 
ner which redounds to the credit of those 
who have subscrib:d towards the cost; 
but the tone of colouring is rather too 
gorgeous to be in keeping with the rest 
of the edifice. The Decorated roof is really 
beautiful, and the portion over the chan- 
cel has been well restored. The Lane 
Chapel on the south side is a very hand- 
some addition to the church. The tower 
has been thrown open to the nave, and the 
organ placed on one side, so as to leave 
tie western window in view. The but- 
tresses in the south aisles had been added 
since the erection of Lane’s Chapel. 

The Association having thoroughly in- 
spected this very handsome church, car- 
riages were taken for 
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about two miles from Cullompton, the 
seat of the Walrond family for centuries, 


6 


a fine Elizabethan mansion, which has 
recently been restored by Mr. J. Hayward, 
of Exeter. Here the’ Association were 
mct by upwards of two hundred of the 
élite of the county, who had been invited 
to join them. The members were re- 
ceived by Mr. and Mrs. Walrond, and 
conducted to a large marquee, where 
a very elegant repast was provided. After 
this had been done justice to, the com- 
pany adjourned to the hall, where Mr. 
Hayward gave a description of the edifice. 
He said :— 


“He felt a difficulty in giving antiqua- 
rian interest to his subject, as there were 
no remains of very ancient work in the 
manor-house, and unfortunately he had 
not been able to meet with any records 
of its early history. Of the antiquity of 
a house at Bradfield, however, there could 
be no doubt, as Richard de Bradfalle in 
the time of Henry II. had his dwelling in 
this place, and the property is stated by 
Sir William Pole, in his Collections, to have 
come into possession of Richard Walrond 
in the early part of Henry III.’s reign. 
It must, however, have been prior to this ; 
as by the original deed, which is still ex- 
tant, Bradfield was granted by Fulke 
Paynel to Richard Walrond, and Fulke 
Paynel’s son was in possession of his 
fa: her’s property in the tirst year of Henry 
III. Paynel was lord of Bampton, and 
the family was succeeded by the Cogans. 
Almost the only record of the house is 
that, in 1332, John Walrond obtained 
a licence for his oratory at Bradfield, 
a proof of the position of the family at 
that time, and of the house being then 
of some importance. lLysons states that 
many heiresses married into this family, 
and that a younger branch of it was set- 
tled at Bovey during several descents, 
The heiress of this branch married the late 
Lord Rolle. 

“ The earliest part of the present house 
is the fine hall, which, however, with the 
exception of the roof, has been much 
altered, for in prosecuting the recent 
repairs, jambs of earlier windows were 
discovered in the walls, and one of them 
proved the existence of a window where 
the porch now stands. The roof, however, 
may be said to exist in its integrity, for 
although new timbers have been inserted 
where the old ones were decayed, and new 
carvings in exact imitation of the old 
have been substituted for those which 
were rotten, every possible care was taken 
to preserve all that could remain: so 
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much was this the case, that although the 
roof was greatly sunk in places, none of it 
was taken down, but it was raised to a 
true level and thoroughly repaired. The 
subsidence of the roof was partly occa- 
sioned by one of the trusses resting on an 
oak lintel over a very wide window of 
eight lights, and as this window was 
evidently of later date than the roof, no 
hesitation was felt in altering it by building 
asolid pier to support the roof and making 
two windows of moderate width in lieu of 
one of great breath. This has been the only 
alteration made in the hall, everything 
else having been scrupulously retained. 

“As was before remarked, the hall is 
evidently the earliest part of the house, 
and it was erected most probably either 
at the latter end of the fifteenth or the 
beginning of the sixteenth century; the 
remainder of the house is of the period of 
Elizabeth and James I. The hall is about 
44 feet long, 22 wide, and 35 high; and 
it has its entrance porch, its screen with 
a minstrels’ gallery over, its dais and its 
bay or recess at the eastern end of the 
dais. At the end is the drawing-room, 
344 feet by 20, with its rich and quaint 
carvings and ornamental ceiling ; and two 
other rooms complete the north front of 
the building. ‘The south front contained 
& morning room or parlour, the principal 
staircase, the buttery with its curious 
hatch (which is still retained) opening 
into the hall, ard the kitchen with the 
usual very large fire-place. The use of 
canine or human turnspits was dispensed 
with, and a small stream of water at the 
side of the kitchen turned a small wheel 
which set the spits in motion; beyond 
the kitchen were various offices now de- 
stroyed.” 

After having more fully described the 
house, Mr. Hayward said “that he might 
have then closed his remarks, but as 
the President, Sir Stafford H. North- 
cote, in his inaugural address, observed 
that one of the uses of archeology was 
to retain what was good that it might 
be adapted to modern wants, he hoped 
he should be pardoned if he briefly de- 
scribed what had been done with this 
object at Bradfield. He then pointed out 
the alterations that had been made by 
substituting bay windows for openings 
that were fitted with common wooden 
sashes, and the manner in which the mono- 
tony of the north and south fronts was re- 
lieved by gables over windows, projecting 
piers under chimney shafts, and a projecting 
porch with rooms over. Every room of 
the old house has been retained except 
the kitchen and battery, and as these had 
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a southern aspect, so desirable in ‘this 
northera climate, they were removed, and 
a family room substituted for the kitchen. 
The old porch being inconvenient for the 
approach of carri a new entrance was 
made in the south front, and this, together 
with a small room, occupies the space 
formerly used for the buttery.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Hayward said “that 
he alone was responsible for the defects 
and merits, whatever they might be, of 
the restoration of this fine old manor- 
house, Mr. Walrond having most kindly 
left everything to his judgment; but that 
the taste and skill displayed in laying out 
the grounds were entirely Mr. Walrond’s 
own, and that much as the place might be 
admired now, his great skili could only be 
properly appreciated by those who knew 
Bradfield before he took it in hand.” 

At the evening meeting at Exeter, Mr. 
Wright read a paper, full of curious matter, 
on the Municipal Archives; after which 
Mr. Pettigrew read a portion of a paper 
by Sir Gardner Wilkinson on Dartmoor, 
preparatory to the visit to that district. 
Sir Gardner said that the Phoenicians had 
left no records of their private life in the 
neighbourhood of Dartmoor, and but few 
—and those of a doubtful character—of 
their public works. It was, however, satis- 
factory to find some record of our own 
ancestors still existing in this part of the 
country, though they possessed no excel- 
lence in an architectural point of view. 
The rude masonry of the ancient Britons 
afforded evidence of their skill in raising 
ponderous stones and their success in for- 
tifying their homes, before the Romans 
entirely subdued their manly spirit. These 
were specially found in the hilly parts of 
the country. Here the nature of the 
ground assisted in rendering the camps 
secure, and the absence of roads afford d 
greater seclusion than at present they 
possessed. Even now, with more easy ap- 
proach, directly the visitor left the high 
road he could at once form an idea of the 
loneliness of that inhospitable region and 
the natural strength which the formation 
of the country afforded in the resistance 
of hostile attack. That the ancient re- 
mains might be fully inspected, one or two 
nights ought to be spent at the moorside 
inns. The paper then proceeded to treat 
of the classification and character of the 
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remains on Dartmoor, the sacred circles, 
cairns, concentric circles, avenues, barrows, 
tumuli, stone chests, cromlechs, long stones, 
logans, rock basins, hut circles, bee-hive 
huts, &c. ; and compared them with similar 
remains in other parts of the kingdom. 
Stonehenge, for instance, was held to have 
been erected anterior to the Roman in- 
vasion. The inner circle was of older date 
than the outer, and of the stones which 
were stated to have been forty in number 
there were now but thirty-one. Stanton 
Drewe, cum multis aliis, were spoken of 
with an authority warranted by personal 
inspection and extensive experience on the 
subject of ancient British remains. With 
reference to the disputed points as to 
whether the circles were intended for the 
purposes of worship, some asserted that 
the worship of the ancient Britons, like 
that of the Scandinavians, forbad any 
representation of deity or the performance 
of any religious rites in any building; but 
the Scandinavians had stone cromlechs 
and circles, and Iceland was famed for its 
open temples. The remains on Dartmoor 
were not of Gallic origin ; still less could 
they have been built after the Roman 
Conquest. The paper then reviewed at 
length the accounts given by Rowe and 
others. Some held that the circles of stones 
were nothing but seats to be used on the 
occasion of a meeting of the tribe; but 
their rough surfaces must have formed 
very uncomfortable seats, and the greater 
portion of the sitters must have been out 
of hearing. Accurate measurements were 
given of all the remains, the distance of 
the stones from each other, &. As to the 
cairns, it was still a saying in Wales, “I 
would gladly carry a stone to his grave,” 
and at Radnor it was, until very lately, 
the custom for mourners to carry a stone, 
which they cast down outside the church- 
yard. The lateness of the hour obliged 
Mr. Pettigrew to leave a large part of 
this paper unread, but it will appear under 
the auspices of the Association, and then 
no doubt will receive due attention. 


Aug. 24. Excursion TO DaRTMOUTH. 
A large party proceeded to Totnes by 
the railway, and thence by steamer down 


the river Dart, to visit the ancient town 
of Dartmouth, with its capacious and al- 
most land-locked harbour. After lunch at 
an hotel, they proceeded to the Church of 
St. Saviour, where the screen was much 
admired, and considered to be finer than 
even that at Cullompton. The brasses were 
noticed, especially a small one of the date 
of Henry VI1., at the eastern end of the 
north aisle, On the wall over this is a 
mural brass of Mr. Tracey, surgeon, re- 
cently placed, from a design by Mr. Hay- 
ward of Exeter. With reference to this, 
Mr. Davis spoke in terms of high praise, 
saying how preferable it was to the 
wretched blots which disfigured most 
churches. Such a monument, ora memo- 
rial window, was by far the best means of 
commemorating the departed. The chan- 
cel table is supported by figures of the 
four evangelists. The door of the south 
porch is covered with iron-work—two 
lions and floral devices. It is dated 1631; 
but Prince says it is of the date of 1372, 
and the later date must have been the 
year in which it was repaired. A large 
body of the Association then made for the 
Castle, proceeding along the road on the 
side of the hill, from whence glimpses were 
obtained of lovely scenery both up the 
Dart and towards the harbour’s mouth, 
with Kingsweir on the opposite shore, and 
the bright waters of the harbour dotted 
with white-sailed pleasure boats. Only a 
few of the party, however, reached the 
castle; but they were repaid for their ex- 
ertions by the extensive coast view from 
the summit of the ruins, On their return 
the party devoted some time to Totnes, 
which was a place of some importance in 
Roman days. Its distance prevented a 
visit to the ruined keep of Judhael’s 
Castle, but some of the members hurriedly 
inspected the church, which is a handsome 
structure, in the Perpendicular style. The 
stone fifteenth-century screen was much 
admired, as well as the rood-loft. On the 
chancel wall is a curious monument of one 
Christopher Blackall and his four wives 
kneeling in a row, date 1633. 

At the evening meeting, Lieut.-Col. 
Harding read a short paper on a sil- 
ver coin, which had been recently dis- 
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covered on Steep Holme, in the Bristol 


Channel. In the summer of 1860, Lieut.-* 


Colonel Bent, R.E., visited Steep Holme, 
with a view to the erection of a battery. 
While he was surveying the island some 
men were engaged in the removal of earth 
for the improvement of a garden. Not 
far below the surface they found three 
skeletons laid side by side, without any 
trace of coffins, dress, or weapons. The 
bones appeared to be the remains of men 
who had died in the full vigour of life, and 
one of them must have been of gigantic 
stature. The skull was remarkable for its 
size and fine development, while the trunk 
and limb-bones were so long and massive 
that Colonel Bent estimated the height of 
the living man at fully seven feet. After 
a careful search they discovered in the 
earth, under the tallest skeleton, a piece of 
money, which proved to be a silver coin of 
Ethelwulf, the father of Alfred. It was 
unfortunately broken by the labourers, but 
was still in such good preservation that 
both obverse and reverse were very clear, 
and corresponding exactly with one of the 
coins figured by Ruding, p. 30, No. 19, Ap- 
pendix. We know from the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, A.D. 918, that a body of Norsemen, 
after ravaging the shores of the Bristol 
Channel, took refuge from the Saxon fleet 
on Steep Holme, where many perished 
from hunger; and he conceived it very 
probable that these men had been of the 
number. 

The Rev. Dr. Thornton offered an ex- 
planation of a rubbing which had been 
taken from the Lustleigh stone. It repre- 
sented an inscription on a stone of granite, 
at present forming the sill of the south 
entrance door in Lustleigh Church, but 
believed to have been originally brought 
from Cornwall. He did not profess to be 
a Keltic scholar, but from the place in 
which the inscription was found it was 
Welsh or Keltic; therefore he looked to 
those languages for the means of decipher- 
ing it, and from the best consideration 
that he was able to give, he should say 
that it was a Keltic inscription in rude 
semi-Roman characters. ‘The first letter 
was d; then a from the Greek; #, wu, i, d. 
This word appeared corrupted by the in- 
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sertion of a #; and so they got the Chris- 
tian name David, or Dafydd, Welsh. Then 
o, from the Irish, and c; oc, son of. The 
word in the next line appeared to read 
Conhino; mh was equal to w, and mh in _ 
the Southern Keltic had something the 
same force, probably a nasal #. Thus they 
had Cowin. O and a were interchange- 
able, as in the Prakrit, the spoken form of 
the Sanskrit; thus they got Cawin or 
Gawin, which was Gawain, a name as 
well known in Wales as John in England. 
Thus he read the inscription, “ David the 
son of Gawain.” - 
The proceedings of the Congress we 

brought to a close with the customary 
votes of thanks, which were suitably re- 
plied to; and it was stated that several 
of the papers which there had not been 
time to read would be printed either in the 
Journal of the Association, or in the new 
publication, Collectanea Archaologia. 


Aug. 26. EXcuRSION TO DARTMOOR. 

In addition to the regular business of 
the Congress, a visit to Dartmoor was 
made on the 26th, by many of the mem- 
bers, the Teign Naturalists’ Field Club 
kindly acting as guides. The party started 
early from Exeter, and proceeded by 
way of Moretonhampstead and Chagford. 
Those who have visited the Moor, do not 
require to be reminded about the import- 
ance of favourable weather. The weather, 
indeed, must ever be one chief element in 
out-door enjoyments; but to see the Moor 
to advantage,—or rather to see anything 
at all when you get there,—the atmosphere 
must be peculiarly clear, an event not 
of very common occurrence. When there 
are no rain-clouds, it often happens that 
the land is covered with the mist raised 
by the sun’s heat; but on this occasion, 
the sky was clear and the sun shone 
brightly, so that when the visitors got on 
the Moor the magnificence of the sight 
on it and from it was in a great measure 
realized. Far away in the horizon could 
be discerned the fringe of Exmoor, while 
in the intervening country all the spots 
of interest were distinctly traceable. As 
the coaches mounted the series of hills 
ending in Longdown, the prospect grew 
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more and more extensive; and the mem- 
bers were fairly enraptured with it. Of al- 
together another character was the valley 
near Dunsford-bridze, with its pretty river, 
and well- wooded hills sloping down to 
the margin of the water. The descent 
and ascent immediately outside Moreton 
were sufficient to prove the mettle of the 
horses, but they made the entry into the 
town in good style. After a brief stay 
in Moreton, the party left for Chagford, 
passing through a series of “ Devonshire 
lanes,” where the overhanging trees were 
too low to be pleasant to people outside 
the carriages. Chagford at last was 
reached, and then, after some deliberation 
as to walking or riding the remaining 
distance, it was resolved to push on in 
the carriages, and in due time, after a ride 
of four hours and three quarters, (to be 
precise,) the party descended at the foot 
of a hill which led them upon the Moor. 
On this hill they were met by Mr. Orme- 
rod, the secretary of the Naturalists’ Club, 
and other members, to whose guidance 
they committed themselves. A short dis- 
tance up the hill Mr. Ormerod pointed 
out the remains of an old chapel, now 
forming part of a farm-house; but a much 
greater curiosity was soon encountered. 
We refer to “ Featherbed-lane,” the name 
given to a boulder-bestrewed gorge, by 
which access is had to the Moor. At 
some remote period it may have been a 
bridle-path; but the torrents that sweep 
down the side of the Moor in winter have 
long since appropriated this as their pecu- 
liar channel. The earth has been washed 
away, leaving visible nothing but huge 
blocks of granite, some forming part of 
the rock, and others carried down from 
the Moor. 

Once on the Moor, all felt’ themselves 
amply repaid for their exertions in getting 
there. Through the beautiful clear atmos- 


phere the eye could range with scarcely 
any limit. Every field, and wood, and 
building, was as distinctly traced and as 
easily recognised as if the beholder had 
been looking upon a vast map laid out 
before him. Under these favourable con- 
ditions, the party followed Mr. Ormerod 
from a point near the Kister rock, view- 
ing the singular remains of a remote era. 
After describing the various fors,—Kistor, 
Haytor, Rippontor, and others, Mr. Or- 
merod led the way to the hut circles, in 
which the ancient occupants of the Moor 
are supposed to have dwelt. The most 
interesting of these was Roundy Pound, 
where there are two of these circles of 
granite stones, one within the other. 
Leaving these, he proceeded to the Long- 
stone, a huge block of granite, which 
begins the sacred avenue—a double line 
of granite stones—leading to Scorrill circle, 
the remains of a Druidical temple. Thence 
the party went to inspect a clam bridge 
on the Teign; but this, although pic- 
turesque, did not appear to possess any 
remarkable features. It is composed of 
large slabs of granite resting on pillars 
of the same material, all put together in 
a rough manner, but, from its solidity, 
no doubt well fitted to stem the swollen 
stream in winter. Having thus viewed 
all the objects of interest, antiquarian or 
otherwise, on this part of the Moor, the 
party wended their way to Fenworthy, 
the spot fixed for luncheon, where they 
arrived shortly after four o’clock. After 
this, Mr. Ormerod read some notes on the 
surrounding scenery, and at six o’clock 
the party left the Moor, the Exeter divi- 
sion returning to Chagford by a route 
different to that by which they had come. 
The return to Exeter was most satisfac- 
torily accomplished, the coaches reaching 
the New London Inn about eleven o’clock. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Aug. 23. A general meeting was held 
at Uxbridge, at which the Rev. C. Parker 
Parce, the Incumbent, presided. 

After some routine business had been 
disposed of, the Rev. Chairman read a 


paper on the Treaty of Uxbridge, which 
he justly described as the most remarkable 
event in the history of the town; and 
Mr. George Eves read a communication on 
its Antiquities. He said,— 
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“There are reasons for supposing that 
Uxbridge was one of the small boroughs 
established about the time of Alfred. That 
it existed in the twelfth century there is 
little doubt, as there is sufficient evidence 
still to be found in existing documents. 

“In the most ancient record whereir 
the name of this place occurs, (about the 
year 1100,) it is Oxebrugge, in subsequent 
records Woxebruge, and for the last two 
centuries Uxbridge. 

“There can be no doubt that Uxbridge 
was called a borough in the time of 
Henry II., as is proved by Basset’s grant, 
which is here to-day, as well as from the 
appropriation-grant of Hillingdon Rectory 
to the Bishop of Worcester, dated 1281, 
and from other records which describe it 
as ‘surrounded by a borough ditch.’ It 
is not named in Domesday Book, but 
neither are the names of some other 
ancient towns to be found in that record. 
There can be but little doubt that the 
town existed as a borough before the Con- 
quest, and it has been supposed that it 
formerly sent members to Parliament, but 
it does not appear from any of the records 
that this borough was summoned, though 
it is evident that at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century it was of sufficient im- 
portance to have possessed that privilege. 

“ Uxbridge is in the manor of Coleham. 
It is clearly proved that Gilbert Basset 

ssed the manor in the time of Henry 
the Second, and according to the historians 
of the town it continued in his family 
about 100 years. 

“The possessors of the manor always 
claimed the rights of the manor and 
borough of Uxbridge as a part of their 
inheritance. In 1594 Alice, Countess of 
Derby, became lady of the manor, and 
held it until 1637. In the early part of 
the seventeenth century disputes arose 
between the townspeople and the Countess; 
in 1630 the Uxbridgeans refused to ac- 
knowledge her rights. Up to this time 
the toll corn had been sold by the bailiffs 
to the poor, and the profits should have 
been applied to charitable purposes. ‘ But 
some small part of it they employed in 
the repairs of the chapel, and the rest 
they wasted in feasting,’ as her ladyship 
describes in her warrant or order of 
April 18, 1631. The warrant is in the 
possession of the lords in trust, and is 
here to-day with other interesting docu- 
ments. 

“The Countess soon brought them to 
their knees, first taking the case into the 
Court of Exchequer, and afterwards into 
the Star Chamber in 1633, when twenty- 
four of the towns-people were ordered to 
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pay £200 for the profits they had received, 
and £20 to the king for leave to com- 
pound the suit. The Countess forgave 
them the money upon receiving a servile 
address from the burgesses. In October, 
1636 (?), a court was held, Sir John 
Banks, steward, and seventeen jurymen 
of the burgesses being present: the Court 
granted a verdict in favour of the 
Countess’s claims. This terminated her 


disputes with the towns-folks, as we read 
in an old manuscript that ‘Lady Derby 
sent venison unto them, and there was 
a very grande entertainment att the Crown 
att Uxbridge, for the bailiffe and bur- 


“The Countess died in 1637, and the 
manor passed to George, Lord Chandos, 
who, when the civil commotions com- 
menced, e on the King’s side, and 
having killed a brother of the Lord North- 
ampton, went to the Continent, when the 
burgesses once more laid claim to the 
profits of the fairs and markets, and en- 
joyed them several years. In 1662, George 
Pitt, Esq., who had married the widow 
of Lord Chandos, filed a bill in the Ex- 
chequer; and again in 1672, when the 
burgesses were forced to give way. About 
the year 1669, the manor of Colebam was 
alienated from the manor and borough 
of Uxbridge. In 1695 the manor and 
borough of Uxbridge was sold by George 
Pitt, Esq., to seven inhabitants of the town, 
for £500. At length, in 1729, the whole 
property became vested in Edmund Baker 
and Edmund Blomet, and was conveyed 
by them to trustees for charitable pur- 
poses; the trustees now bear the courtly 
tile of ‘the Lords in Trust.’ 

“Uxbridge has always been noted for 
the number of its inns: Camden says in 
his time this town was ‘full of inns.’ 
There are still twenty-one left. (Much 
might be said as to the inns, but time 
will not allow.) I shall therefore only 
allude to the ‘ Crown,’ ‘the Treaty House,’ 
which was described as a ‘good house’ at 
the time of the treaty; there is only a 
portion of the original house now re- 
maining. The panelling of the presence- 
chamber and another is still to be seen. 
The chimneys are partly left, nearly every- 
thing else bas been altered. The dovecot 
still remains; the lodge was pulled down 
a few years back, a photograph of which 
is in the Museum. 

“The ‘George Inn’ still remains, but 
much altered. The outside staircase in the 
yard was removed about three years back : 
I have a print of it lent me by Mr. Hut- 
son, shewing the yard, stairs, and entrance 
from street; it is taken from a sketch 
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made by Sir W. Ross, the artist, who was 
a native of this town: his father lived in 
a house that adjoined the church. 

“There are still some few ancient 
houses in the town, but all much altered. 
Mr. Mercer’s house, by the mill, has some 
panelling ; also Mr. C. Morton’s house, at 
the corner of Vine-street. 

“In forming the sewers in 1856, a 
causeway ten feet wide, three feet below 
the present road, composed of fiints, 
was discovered in two or three places in 
the High-street. This possibly was a 
Roman road, but few Roman antiquities 
have been found. 

“The church, formerly the chapel, is 
dedicated to St. Margaret, and consists 
of a chancel, nave, and two aisles, sepa- 
rated by octangular columns and pointed 
arches, with a low square tower at the 
west end. The church has been restored 
in part by Mr. C. J. Shoppee, who has 
done it with taste. It is not known when 
it was first built, but the present church 
was built about 1447. That a chapel 
existed prior to this, appears from the 
appropriation grant of the church of 
Hillingdon to the Bishop of Worcester, 
dated 1281, and which refers to the ehapel 
at that time existing. 

“There are two tombs in the church, 
that of Dame Leonora Bennett, who died 
in 1638, being the principal one. She is 
represented in a recumbent posture: in 
the centre of the monument is sculptured 
the opening of a charnel-house, and above 
the figure is an inscription with coats of 
arms. Sir John Bennett resided at the 
Treaty House, and was the ancestor of 
the Earl of Tankerville. 

* Several local trade-tokens have been 
found; specimens of several are here to- 
day ; that of John Taylor, 1666, is in good 
preservation. Also various gold and other 
coins, specimens of which are kindly sent 
to the Museum. The bushel belonging to 
the Lords in Trust is worth notice. It 
is of bell-metul, and has on one side 
*WoxsripGE, 1670,’ and on a band of 
copper ‘ Winchester Standard Bushill,’ 
and on the rim a crown and Charles II. 
This was the property of George Pitt, 
Esq., as he became possessed of the manor 
in 1669.” 


Mr. Durrant Cooper read a paper on 
various Ancient Deeds and Documents 
connected with the town, which were ex- 
hibited in the temporary Museum, and the 
Rev. T. Hugo made some remarks on other 
objects collected there, as bronze celts, en- 
caustic tiles, medieval rings and coins. 


The company then started on a visit to 
the neighbouring churches’ of Denham, 
Harefield, and Ruislip, but before leaving 
Uxbridge they inspected the Old Treaty 
House in which the Commissioners of 
Charles I. and those of the Parliament 
held fruitless deliberations for twenty 
days, now the “Crown Inn.” After a pretty 
ride along wooded lanes, the party reached 
Denham Church, where they were wel- 
comed by the Rev. C. Hall, the recto:. 
The church is a structure of the fourteenth 
century, with some interesting brasses and 
monuments and a rood-loft. The building 
at one period had but a nave, and aisles 
were afterwards added. With regard to 
the monuments, that of one of the family 
of Peckham, who was a knight and lord of 
the manor, is exceedingly fine; there is 
also one to the memory of Dame Agnes 
Jordan, the last abbess of Syon, beside 
others well worthy of attention. It is 
said that Dryden wrote his translation of 
the Aneid at Bowyer-hall in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Bowyer family were great 
friends of the Stuarts, and it is said that 
Prince Charles was someti led here, 
The attention of the party was directed 
to the jube loft and to an external window 
for confession which had been discovered 
by Mr. Street, who is engaged in the re- 
storation of the church, and it is expected 
that in twelve months it will be accom- 
plished. The principal peculiarities of the 
church were pointed out by Mr. Arthur 
Ashpitel to the company. 

The party then proceeded to Harefield 
Church, distant about two miles. On their 
way thither they visited an ancient build- 
ing, now used as a barn, but which at one 
time belonged to a great ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment, although what its peculiar 
character was appears to be a subject of 
dispute. The architecture is Early Eng- 
lish. The structure belonged either to 
the Knights Templars or to the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, who had an 
estate in the neighbourhood. The build- 
ing is probably of about the year 1240, 
and not later than the reign of Henry III. 

The church of Harefield is a beautiful 
structure, of uncertain date, containing 
some interesting brasses and monuments, 
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chiefly of the Newdigate family. There 
is also a large canopied monument erected 
to the memory of the Dowager Countess 
of Derby, one of the daughters of Sir John 
Spencer, of Althorp, Northamptonshire. 
Brakespere Chapel, on the north side of 
this church, was much admired. 

The Rev. C. T. Weatherley, of Hilling- 
don, read a paper in which he gave some 
account of the lords of the manor, their 
residences, and of other places of interest 
in the locality; and Mr. Charles Baily 
made some remarks on certain pieces of 
armour in the church, consisting of helmets 
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and gauntlets; he had no hesitation in 
saying that one of the helmets was as 
early as the time of Henry IV., or even 
Richard IT. 

The company then drove on to Ruislip 
Church, which is an Early English struc- 
ture; it was described by Mr. Alfred 
White. 

The members of the Society and their 
friends, after visiting the house and 
grounds of T. T. Clarke, Esq., of Swate- 
leys, dined together at the Market - hall 
in Uxbridge, and thus concluded a very 
agreeable day. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE BERWICKSHIRE AND TYNESIDE 
NATURALISTS’ CLUBS, AT ALNWICK. 


Aug.29. Whenviewed “aright,” Alnwick 
will be found to possess a varied interest 
that marks it as pre-eminently fit for 
a scientific and antiquarian rendezvous. 
Without being behind the times in matters 
relating to social progress, it yet retains 
many of the customs that prevailed in 
remote times. Thus, the curfew bell 
still rings out into the night its warning 
tones, awakening with the echoes thoughts 
of the fierce borderers who kept up the 
terrors this Norman institution sought 
to allay. Again, the ancient custom of 
watch and ward is still observed at the 
great annual fair held in July. On the 
Sunday evening preceding the fair-day, 
the adjacent townships, which owe suit 
and service to the Lord of the Manor, 
send their representatives to assist in 
keeping watch at the different entrances 
into the town, lest the Scots, or may be 
the Tyneside men, bent on less peaceful 
errand than that for which Alnwick was 
indebted for their company on the present 
occasion, should make their appearance. 
Chatton and Chillingham send four men; 
Cold Marten and Fowberry send four; 
Hetton and Hazelrigge, four; Fawdon 
and Clinch, four; Alnham and Alnham 
Moor, two; Tughall and Swinhoe, two; 
Longhoughton and Denwick, four; Les- 
bury and Bilton, two, and Lyham and 
Lyham Hall, one man. This goodly com- 
pany, with the constables and some of the 


tradesmen of the town, proceed to the 
Castle, where they are received by his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland’s 
steward and bailiff, and are hospitably 
refreshed. Until the July of this year, 
the public were also admitted within the 
castle walls on the occasion, the gates 
being thrown wide open, and the tacit 
invitation was eagerly accepted by a large 
crowd. After the wassail was dispensed, 
the persons taking part in the ceremony, 
armed with battle-axes and broadswords, 
formed in procession and set out for the 
market-cross, attended by a great con- 
course. Arrived in the market-place, the 
several members took off their hats and 
stood uncovered while the proclamation 
was read from the steps of the cross. 

It is a matter of regret that instances 
of drunkenness and riot were not unknown 
after the ceremony was concluded; be- 
cause the fact of some persons being dis- 
orderly, year after year, led to the pre- 
sentation of a memorial to the Duke to 
dispense with a custom that ended in so 
unseemly a disregard of the Sabbath day. 
The idea of substituting refreshments of 
an unexciting character probably did not 
occur, for a few days prior to the last fair 
the following notice was issued :— 


* Alnwick July Fair.—In consequence 
of a Memorial from the Magistrates, Min- 
isters of Religion, and others, requesting 
the Lord of the Manor and Borough of 
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Alnwick to use means for the abolition 
of the ceremony of proclaiming the Fair 
on Sunday evening, and the attendant 
distribution of Refreshment; Notice is 
hereby given, that the latter will be dis- 
continued, agreeably to the expressed de- 
sire of the memoralists. By order, C. 
Srymovur Bett, Bailiff of the Manor.— 
Alnwick Castle, July 12, 1861.” 

Far removed from the fate of this hos- 
pitable custom of the ancient Percies, 
stands the Castle itself, stronger and 
braver than ever. We are so accustomed 
to a contemplation of the outlines of cas- 
tellated architecture only as they remain 
to us in these days of peace, that a consi- 
deration of the appearance a castle would 
have presented in a siege would be alto- 
gether new to most of us. Supposing the 
outer moat to be still in existence, and all 
previous barriers overcome, it will be seen 
that, by throwing a few planks across it, 
an attacking party could reach the base 
of the walls, and with pick and axe could 
commence picking a hole through the 
wall, or, if they chose, undermining it. 
Men on the parapet of the wall could 
only see them and aim at them by leaning 
half their bodies over the battlements, 
when, of course, a shower of arrows would 
have been let fly at them. To meet this 
primary difficulty, a regular system of de- 
fence existed, which consisted, first, in the 
erection of projecting galleries, formed of 
wood, on the summits of the outer walls 
and towers. These overhanging galleries 
were covered with a roof-work, over which 
hides were spread to prevent the enemy 
from setting fire to them; and they were 
also machicolated and pierced with loop- 
holes. They rend: red an approach to the 
walls so hazardous, as to cause the inven- 
tion of corresponding contrivances on the 
part of the besiegers. Accordingly, their 
engineers formed moveable machines in 
the shapes of covered platforms, (called 
rats,) which they propelled up to the 
walls on rollers, much in the same way 
that our fishers sometimes place their 
boats beyond the reach of high tide. 
These rats, or gats, were also covered 
with raw hides, as the besieged would let 
down, by means of chains, swinging masses 
of burning tow, sprinkled with sulphur, 
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to endeavour to set them in flames. The 
roofs were pitched at a sharp angle, so 
that stones or other heavy missiles hurled 
on them from above, would slip off imme- 
diately. Ensconced in this almost impene- 
trable shelter, the besiegers carried on their 
destructive purpose. Another engine that 
forms a remarkable object in the portrait- 
ure of a siege, is the moveable wooden 
tower. This, like the rat, or, as the Nor- 
mans called it, the chat, was also propelled 
on rollers, and was covered with hides, 
It was farnished with ladders, and had a 
swinging bridge attached to its summit ; 
so that, when once put into position, the 
bridge was thrown across to the top of 
the castle walls, and the assailants effected 
a landing. But this operation was not 
allowed to be accomplished without the 
most active opposition from the besieged. 
An implement called the pierrét, which 
slung huge stones a great distance, was 
aimed at this large mark, and would often 
annihilate the labours of days in a few 
fortunate hits. The besieged, moving 
easily about in their projecting wooden 
galleries, poured fire, and water,and stones, 
and lead, and every missile at command 
through the machicolations on any foe 
brave enough to come within their reach ; 
and kept up a harassing discharge of 
arrows at those at a greater distance. To 
shelter themselves from the flights of 
arrows, the besieged used large wooden 
screens, constructed upon the same prin- 
ciple as that applied to large easels in the 
present day, behind which they could 
carry on their operations, comparatively 
speaking, out of danger. For instance, 
the men engaged in the service of the 
battering-rams would conduct their move- 
ments under cover of these screens or 
mantelets. Thus, every destructive con- 
trivance was met by expedients equally 
dexterous. These and other engines in 
common use are depicted by M. Viollet-le- 
Due, in his work entitled LZ’ Architecture 
Militaire du Moyen Age, with a masterly 
skill that conveys to the mind a most 
vivid realization of medieval warfare. 

It is especially interesting to find proof 
that the border castles for a certainty 
used these wooden galleries, (called in 
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Norman-French houards). That they did 
so is shewn in a vignette preserved with 
the MS. of Froissart in the Imperial 
Library at Paris. The French historian, 
whose acquaintance with English customs 
would be acquired in his five years’ service 
as Secretary with the Queen of Edward II., 
has left a vignette shewing part of the 
eastle of Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and a 
length of curtain wall between two towers 
is represented as being defended from 
a covered wooden projecting parapet, or 
stage, as described. A fac-simile of this 
valuable drawing is given by M. Viollet- 
le-Duc.in the work mentioned above, as 
in the translation by Mr. Macdermott. 

Important defences of this kind would 
be only required on the occasion of an 
equally important siege. In ordinary 
times the massiveness of the architecture 
would be a sufficient protection for the 
inmates. The “wild and misdemeaned 
people ” of North Tynedale—the Charle- 
tons, the Robsons, the Dodds, and the 
Mylbornes, concerning whom Dr. Charlton 
has given us such graphic accounts, shew- 
ing how “able and sufficient,” how daring, 
how dauntless they were—had no chance 
against the passive force of feudal archi- 
tecture. But when invested by an army, 
Alnwick Castle would have been strength- 
ened by the girding on of the wooden 
armour in question. 

There are some ancient houses in Aln- 
wick which should furnish another source 
of interest. The most important of them 
stands on the north side of Narrowgate, 
and is easily distinguished by a bas-relief 
displaying the crescent and fetterlocks of 
the Percies, as illustrated by Mr. H. W. D. 
Longstaffe in his Heraldry of the Ancient 
Percies, (Arch. Ailiana*). It is a two- 
storied quadrangular building, having an 
archway in the front facing the street, 
which leads into the open court-yard in 
the centre. But the premises have been 
converted into two shops, so that great 
metamorphoses have been made: the mas- 
sive walls, with their small window-open- 
ings, the stone staircase, the huge oak 
beams protruding from the low ceilings, 





* See also Grwr. Maa., July, 1860, p. 19 et seg. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCXI. 
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fragments of stone carving, and traces of 
a chapel, however, remain to invite further 
investigation. A second ancient house 
exists at the head of Canongate, which 
is said to have been a meeting-house in 
the reign of James II. This has been 
converted into dwelling-houses, losing in 
the transformation, as is too frequently 
the case, much of its interest. A third 
ancient house stands on the east side of 
Clayport; from this the mullions of the 
windows have not yet disappeared. 

The claims of the ancient parish church 
upon the attention of the antiquary are 
too well known to require urging. It is 
a Perpendicular building, consisting of 
a nave with aisles, a chancel and a tower, 
all possessing embattled parapets. The 
south-east angle of the chancel presents 
peculiar details that are full of interest. 

Nor does the still more ancient build- 
ing, Hotspur Tower, need indication. Its 
massive archway spans the southern en- 
trance to the town, and is too striking 
an object to be missed by the most un- 
observant. 

The remaining portion of a chantry, 
in Walkergate, is another of the curiosi- 
ties of architecture. An account of it, 
published in the Proceedings of the Ber- 
wickshire Naturalists’ Club, invests it 
with a history that adds to its attraction. 
The geology and botany of the neighbour- 
hood offer great inducements for rambles 
in the parks—the Abbey lands, the Hulne- 
park, and the deer parks—or for a stroll 
as far as Ratcheugh Crag; and in every 
way maintain the correctness of the asser- 
tion that Alnwick offers unusual charms 
for scientific as well as archeological ex- 
plorations. 

A very large party of gentlemen met 
together on the 29th of August, influenced 
probably by these views, but more especi- 
ally by the gracious permission of the 
Duke of Northumberland, that the Clubs 
should be allowed to view the Castle, and 
museums within the Castle. After a sub- 
stantial breakfast at the Northumberland 
Arms, the minutes of the last meeting 
of the Berwickshire Club were read; and, 
in accordance with a resolution then 


passed, a proposal was made to the present 
3B 
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meeting, by Mr. Clay, to raise a sum by 
subscription to defray the expenses of 
excavating and fencing the valuable Saxon 
building called Dun Edin’s Hall, or Wo- 
den’s Hall, near Abbey St. Bathans, the 
property of Captain Munro. This proposal 
having been seconded by Mr. Dickson, 
and carried, Mr. Milne Home, the Pre- 
sident, next proposed that his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland should be elected 
a member of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club—a motion that was carried with 
much acclamation. The arrangements 
for the day were then disclosed by Mr. 
Tate, Secretary. It was agreed that the 
two Clubs would proceed together at 10 
o’clock to the Castle, and at the conclu- 
sion of their visit that two parties should 
be formed, one to examine the geological 
district of Ratcheugh Crag, the other 
to view the beauties of the parks of 
Hulne Abbey. The whole party then 
proceeded to the Castle, where Dr. Bruce 
pointed out the leading features of the 
restorations, and shewed where, in excava- 
ting the soil to open out the bases of the 
postern tower, the foundations of the 
ancient “bakehouse, slaughter - house, 
priest-house, and midden” had recently 
been uncovered. From these esthetic 
pursuits a descent into the lower regions 
of the kitchens was made, the noble pro- 
portions of which, no less than the com- 
plicated and ingenious machinery which 
they contained, excited the admiration 
of all, especially of the ladies who favoured 
the party with their company. His Grace 
having arrived from Foxton-hall to meet 
the Clubs, in the Egyptian Museum he 
most kindly and most ably explained the 
meaning and uses of some of the antiqui- 
ties, and, in a running discourse, explained 
how, in the system of barter that pre- 
vailed in Egypt, it sometimes came to 
pass that slaves were figuratively quar- 
tered. The objects offered in exchange 
for a slave—perhaps a dromejary—not 
amounting to more than the fourth part 
of his value, a tally was made of a quarter 
of a slave, and the amount was conse- 
quently made up in other objects till the 
full value was given. His Grace pointed 
out tools that had been used in the days 


of Joseph and his brethren, and noticed 
the fact that the same form of tool was 
used among the modern Egyptians to this 
day. Some black for dyeing ladies’ eyes 
also elicited interesting explanations ; as 
did every other relic from this ancient 
world. 

The President failed not to express the 
great gratification His Grace’s kind recep- 
tion had given both the Clubs, and a vote 
of thanks was most gratefully accorded. 
Before the Duke withdrew, the President 
formally announced to him that he had, 
that morning, been elected a member of 
the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. 

Leaving the Castle by the barbican, the 
latter party made their first halt before 
the only remaining portion of the once 
extensive Alnwick Abbey—the gateway. 
Traversing the Abbey grounds, they e- 
merged into Hulne-park, and, passing on 
their road the famous Trysting-tree and 
the Lady’s Well, they next arrived at the 
ruined Abbey of Hulne. The larger pro- 
portion of the party made the ascent of 
Brislee Tower, where, every condition 
being favourable, a delightful prospect of 
the Cheviot country and the fertile vale 
of the Aln was enjoyed. At the forest 
gate the party lingered before another 
attraction of a different character —an 
ancient cist, which the Duke had allowed 
to remain untouched for the inspection of 
the Clubs. On the road back to the town, 
Mr. Wilson pointed out another remark- 
able object—the quarry from which 60,000 
tons of stone have been quarried for the 
new works at the Castle. The party, 
under the guidance of Mr. ‘Tate, inspected 
the basaltic whin sill, which, at Ratcheugh 
Crag, is intruded_between limestone and 
shales, and, as well, visited the site of the 
camp on Peppermoor, in which oats of new 
varieties had sprung up unsown. 

Meeting after these long rambles at the 
Northumberland Arms once more, 117 
members of the Clubs sat down to dinner. 
Mr. Milne Home, President of the Ber- 
wickshire Naturalists’ Club, and Dr. John- 
son, of Sunderland, President of the Tyne- 
side Club, most ably directed the proceed- 
ings of the Clubs, both at the repast and 
at the official business afterwards. 
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Mr. Mennell, Secretary of the Tyneside 
Club, read a paper by Mr. G. S. Brady, of 
the same Club, entitled “Notes on the 
Growth of a Seaweed,” (Callithamnion 
Rothii); and another on a curious in- 
stinct of the Wasp, written by Mr. T. J. 
Bold, also of the same Club. A valuable 
paper on the remains of a Celtic town in 
Greaves Ash, near Linhope, with an ac- 
count of the result of the excavations 
recently made there, was then read by 
the author, Mr. G. Tate, F.G.S., Secretary 
to the Berwickshire Club. Mr. Ralph 
Carr, of Hedgeley, produced a Saxon silver 
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cross, found in the neighb*urhood of Lin- 
hope, and proved to be of the period a.D. 
750, and learnedly expounded the mono- 
grams thereon. Some learned observa- 
tions of Dr. Bruce, upon the excavations 
at Linhope, and a discourse, which was 
listened to with great interest, by Mr. 
Williamson, upon the oyster and mussel 
beds now forming under his direction, at 
the instance of His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, at Alnmouth, concluded 
one of the most successful meetings which 
it has been the lot of either of the Clubs 
to record in their Transactions. 


CHESTER ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue tate THomas Rickman. 


[Tux first monthly meeting of the 
Chester Archwological Society for 1861 
was held on the 26th of February last, 
but, owing to accidental circumstances, 
its proceedings were not reported in our 
pages. The chief business of the meeting, 
however, was the reading of a paper by 
Rickman, on Chester Cathedral, which 
was brought forward by the Rev. Canon 
Blomfield, who prefaced it by some in- 
teresting notices of the author, which we 
are desirous, even after this lapse of time, 
to preserve in our pages. | 


“ Premising that he appeared that even- 
ing rather in the character of an editor 
than of an author, he endeavoured, in the 
first place, to shew who and what Rick- 
man was, and what were his special ser- 
vices to the architectural cause. ‘iaking 
as his groundwork the short memoir of 
Mr. Rickman which appeared just twenty 
years ago in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
ZINE, he explained that the future genius 
was born at Maidenhead, in 1776; his 
parents being simple Quakers, and his 
father a modest grocer, who, to the vend- 
ing of teas and sugars, added the sale and 
practice of a little harmless physic. On 
leaving school, young Thomas found him- 
self behind his father’s counter, where he 
continued until 1797, when he took a 
situation in a London chemist’s shop, ex- 
changing that shortly afterwards for an 
engagement with a grocery firm at Saffron 
Walden. His father, meanwhile, having 
settled at Lewes, his native place, Thomas 
Rickman was prevailed upon to join him 
there as an apothecary, about the year 


1801. Two years afterwards, however, 
not feeling at home in the medical pro- 
fession, he bade final adieu to the dispens- 
ing of mixtures and pills, and became 
partner with a corn-factor in London, 
whence, about 1808, he removed to Liver- 
pool, having just about that period had 
the misfortune to lose his cousin-wife, 
Lucy Rickman, of Lewes, whom he had 
married but four years before. 

** At Liverpool, and while a simple as- 
sistant in an insurance broker’s office, 
he commenced the study of that which 
has since rendered his name deservedly fa- 
mous, viz. ecclesiastical architecture. A 
great walker, and having at that period, 
thanks to his Quaker education, no particu- 
lar reverence for the Sunday as such, each 
seventh day found him rambling about 
some distant town or village, taking notes 
of the various churches on his way, and 
laying the principles of that sound system 
which has since been recognised as autho- 
rity by all modern students of Gothic 
architecture. In these Sunday and other 
wanderings, Rickman is said to have per- 
sonally visited and systematically examined 
some 3,000 churches, noting their pecu- 
liarities of style and construction, with 
the varieties of which he at length be- 
came so well acquainted that he had little 
difficulty in deciding, and in making his 
disciples able to decide, the almost pre- 
cise date at which any church, or por- 
tion of a church, was erected. Strange 
that all these results should have been 
sought after by a man whose austere creed 
should the rather have led bim to de- 
spise all formularies and ornamentation, 
both in religion and in religious edifices ! 
But, as the rev. Canon observed, this 
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was not the only anti-Quaker predilection 
of this great architectural antiquary. Be- 
sides his intimate acquaintance with and 
reverence for the venerable temples of our 
holy faith, our ‘ man of peace’ had imbibed 
from his early youth an almost ridiculous 
taste for military spectacle, and for the 
arts of war! He knew the services of 
almost every officer in the ‘ Army List ;’ 
he could tell the details of uniform of 
every regiment, not only of his own 
country, but of many leading military 
nations of Europe, and the strength and 
value of all known projectiles of war. 
While an apprentice with his father, he 
had appropriated to his own use an empty 
upper garret, on the walls of which he 
had carefully painted some hundreds of 
soldiers of various nations, the uniforms 
and appointments of each being depicted 
with more than pre-Raphaelite accuracy : 
other parts of the room were adorned 
with battle scenes, barracks, implements 
of warfare, &c. 

“ Torecur to our narrative: his maiden 
sister had followed him to Liverpool, and 
had opened business as a confectioner ; 
and those who were conversant with that 
town some forty years ago might perhaps 
remember her very odd-looking shop-front, 
the design for which had been contributed 
by Mr. Rickman himself. It was not so 
stated at the meeting, but it may be ob- 
served here that the design was taken by 
Rickman from the Choragic monument of 
Thrasyllus, in Greece. 

“St. Mary’s, Birkenhead, was designed 
by our friend and erected about this time : 
just then, too, he had married his second 
wife, Miss C. Horner, whom he soon after- 
wards lost in her first confinement. 

“* Now came the time when he was to 
leave Liverpool for Birmingham, when he 
took into partnership one of his old 
pupils, Mr. Henry Hutchinson; but on 
Mr. Hutchinson’s death, in 1830, he car- 
ried on his large business slone for four 
years afterwards, when he allied himself 
to another friend and kindred spirit, Mr. 
R. C. Hussey, with whom he continued in 
professional union to the day of his death. 
Mr. Hussey is the gentleman under whose 
auspices and direction the numerous altera- 
tions and improvements have been carried 
on in Chester Cathedral for the last twenty 
years,and who has morerecently conducted 
the restorations of St. John’s Church. 

“Tll-natured critics have maintained 
that Rickman was simply an antiquary, 
and not an architect, and that his numer- 
ous professional works never rose above 
mediocrity. But in contradiction of this, 
the Rev: Canon mentioned that. when 
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Parliament apportioned a million of money 
for the erection of new churches, and when 
the world of English architects were in- 
vited to send in designs for competition, 
the once Quaker-grocer succeeded in carry- 
ing off the first prize, and was summoned 
to London to arrange for carrying his plans 
into effect. The buildings of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and the churches of 
Hampton Lucy in Warwickshire, and of 
Oulton in Yorkshire, were additional evi- 
dences of his inventive skill as an architect. 

“On the 4th of January, 1835, having 
ten months previously been seized with 
apoplexy, Thomas Rickman quietly passed 
away to his rest, leaving a widow (his 
third wife) and two children as the in- 
heritors of his name and fame. He lies 
buried in the churchyard of St. George’s, 
Birmingham, of which church he was the 
architect, and where a monument, we be- 
lieve erected by subscription, exists to his 
memory. As already stated, Rickman was 
originally a Quaker, but inclining later in 
life to a more florid ritual, he became an 
ardent disciple of Irving, whose tenets, as 
enunciated by the late Mr. Drummond, he 
continued to follow during the remainder 
of his days. 

“The Kev. Canon related an amusing 
anecdote of his own personal meeting with 
Rickman. He was travelling on one oc- 
casion in a stage-coach, and had drawn 
the conversation gradually into an archi- 
tectural channel. One of his companions 
in travel, an elderly gentlewan in Quaker 
costume, after some general remarks, ad- 
dressed him as follows:—‘ Young friend, 
thee seemest to have some taste for archi- 
tecture: where didst thee pick it up?’ 
The future Canon replied that the little 
he knew of the subject he had obtained 
from the perusal of Mr. Rickman’s clever 
work on Gothic architecture. ‘Indeed, 
friend,’ said his querist, ‘is that verily so? 
Then, I am Thomas Rickman.’ 

“The lecturer then proceeded to read 
the paper itself, which he considered Rick- 
man must have originally written about 
1817, while Dean Cholmondeley was at 
the head of the Chapter, and about which 
time the architect is known to have been 
very frequently in Chester on his ordinary 
Sunday expeditions. As the paper itself 
will be printed in full in a future number 
of the Society’s illustrated Journal, it will 
be unnecessary here to say more than that 
Rickman declares Chester Cathedral to be 
as interesting, in an architectural point of 
view, as any of the cathedrals of England, 
York, Salisbury, and Canterbury perhaps 
alone excepted; and that some of the 
windows in St. Oswald’s Church were not 
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surpassed even in York Minster. Rick- 
man confessed that he had read little or 
nothing of the history of the cathedral; 
but Canon Blomfield shewed frequently, 
in his criticism of the paper, botn from 
the annals of the Abbey and the pages of 
King’s ‘ Vale Royal,’ that, notwithstand- 
ing all this, Rickman had, in many notable 
instances, actually pointed out the very 
years in which the several stages of build- 
ing or restoration had taken place. The 
paper, in fuct, affords a perfect chronology 
of the building of the Abbey, from the 
earliest period down to its condition at 
the crisis of the Reformation. The Rev. 
Canon explained, in conclusion, that he 
was indebted for the immediate use of the 
document to Mr. J. Peacock, of Chester, 
who had received it some three years ago 
from Mr. Thomas Hodkinson, who had 
again, as he supposed, obtained it from 
Mr. Jones, formerly an architect of that 
city.” 

Mr. Thomas Hodkinson, who was pre- 
sent at the meeting, corrected the Rev. 
Canon’s supposition, by explaining that 
Mr. Jones had never seen the paper, which 
he (Mr. H.) had copied from the original 
long since, by permission of the late 


Rev. Joseph Eaton, who, as precentor of 
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the cathedral, held possession of the docu- 
ment, which Rickman had no doubt pre- 
sented, forty years ago, to the then Dean 
and Chapter. 

After some remarks by the Chairman 
and other gentlemen, 

Mr. T. Hughes observed that reference 
had been made to Rickman having been 
in partnership with Mr. Hutchinson. It 
was evidently, he said, unknown to Canon 
Blomfield that this Mr. Hutchinson was 
father of the Rev. T. N. Hutchinson, for- 
merly of the Chester Training College, 
but now of King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham, whose beautiful drawings then 
adorned their walls, in illustration of the 
paper of the evening. Mr. Hughes ex- 
plained, also, that Rickman was an old 
and welcome friend at the house of Mr. 
Harrison, architect .of the Castle and 
Grosvenor Bridge; and that probably to 
that friendship was owing, in a great mea- 
sure, this valuable testimony, from the 
greatest ecclesiologist of his day, to the 
architectural beauties and peculiarities of 
Chester Cathedral. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCHZO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 2. Barry Detany, Esq., M.D., 
in the chair. 

The following new members were 
elected :—Captain Edward Maguire, 1st 
Royals; Rev. Dr. Greham, Kingstown ; 
John Otway Cuffe, Esq., Missenden- 
house, Bucks. ; Richard Magee, Esq., As- 
sistant-Surgeon, Kilkenny Fusiliers; and 
Mr. Laurence O’Brian, Mullinahone. 

The auditors, Messrs. J. G. Robertson 
and P. A. Aylward, brought up the Trea- 
surer’s accounts for the year 1860; shew- 
ing the gross receipts to be £316 Os. 23d., 
and the outlay, £266 18s. 8d., leaving 
a balance in favour of the Society of 
£49 1s. 63d. The outlay embraced an 
expenditure of £18 incurred that year in 
removing obstructions and acquiring an 
additional portion of the ruins at Jerpoiut 
Abbey. 

The Rev. Charles Vignoles, Rector of 
Clonmacnoise—with reference to a para- 
graph going the round of the Press, and 


which originated with a correspondent of 
“ Saunders’ News-Letter” regarding the 
recent discovery of a cavern near Clonmac- 
noise, described as “the retreat of the 
ancient Irish kings”—intimated to the 
Society that, from inquiry on the spot, 
“he has no hesitation in affirming that it 
is a pure fiction.” He believed there was 
no doubt of the finding, some time since, 
of a gold crown and collar somewhere in 
that district, but of the particulars of the 
discovery nothing was known with cer- 
tainty. The account of the cave, with 
its “ten elaborately ornamented octagonal 
slabs, covered with Ogham inscriptions,” 
was too ridiculous, and obviously owed its 
origin to the prolific imagination of the 
newspaper correspondent *. 





*® We printed this statement last month, (Gent. 
Mae., Oct. 1861, p. 357,) in the hope (as we then 
stated) of obtaining information upon the mat- 
ter; and we beg to thank Mr. Vignoles for his 
statement on the subject. 
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The Marchioness of Ormonde presented 
to the Museum a portion of one of those 
ancient timber structures so frequently 
found near streams in Ireland, and ascer- 
tained to have been the water-mills of the 
primeval inhabitants. In reference to the 
subject of this presentation, Mr. Robertson 
made the following observations :— 


“ The members of the Society, no doubt, 
are aware of the extensive alterations 
and improvements now in progress at 
Kilkenny Castle. Among other works, 
a large pond has been this summer 
formed in the angle of the lawn adjoining 
the well generally called the ‘Seven 
Springs.’ It was whilst excavating the 
basin of this pond that the remains now 
brought under your notice were dis- 
covered. They appear to have formed 
portions of an ancient mill, and consist of 
a very large trough, three beams, and 
three slabs of oak. The trough being 
the most important part, and that on 
which the greatest labour was bestowed, 
is the only portion which has been placed 
in the Society’s Museum. The timber is 
quite black, being now what is known as 
‘bog oak:’ a great portion of the out- 
side is decayed, and may be broken off in 
small pieces; the heart is, however, quite 
sound. The trough is 8 ft. long at the 
bottom, and 7 ft. 4in. long at the top; 
in width, 3 ft. 2in. at one end, and 2 ft. 
4in. at the other; depth, 1ft. 2in. at 
the wide end, and 1ft. 10 in. at the 
small, It is excavated to a depth of 1 ft. 
6in. at the smaller end, from which the 
water fell on the wheel by two openings, 
of which the dimensions respectively are 
6in. by 8 in., and 9 in. by 12in.; the 
thickness of the timber through which 
these openings are made is about 1 ft. 
The other extremity is open, and;in the 
bottom near this end there is an orifice 
inside, 5in. by 4. Two beams were 11 ft. 
long, by 14in., by Qin., with mortise 
holes cut in them 12in. long by 6 wide, 
and 6in. deep. One beam was 7 ft. long, 
by 15in., by 6in. Three slabs, the long- 
est 7 ft. by 12in., by 3in. These slabs 
were rather feather-edged, and had mor- 
tise holes in them. I am informed by 
the workmen that the trough was found 
about five feet beneath the surface; the 
large beams under the ends of it, and 
the planks forming with the beams a sort 
of frame for supporting the trough. The 
workmen also state that the mould in 
which the timbers were was black bog 
earth, although the surrounding soil was 
gravelly. I may direct your attention to 


the great size of the tree which yielded a 
square piece of the timber of the dimen. 
sions of the trough.” 


The Rev. James Graves said that the 
students of Irish history were familiar 
with the main features of the capture of 
Thomas Earl of Ormonde, by the chief- 
tain of the O’Mores of Leix, in the spring 
of the year 1600. A parley having been 
arranged between the Earl and Owny 
McRory O’More, the Earl, accompanied by 
Sir George Carew, Lord President of Mun- 
ster, andthe Earl of Thomond, with a small 
band of attendants, proceeded from Kil- 
kenny to a place not now easily identified, 
but which seems to have been approached 
by the old road leading over the hills from 
Ballyragget to Ballinakill. Here they 
met O’More, attended by Father Archer, 
a Jesuit and a celebrated political cha- 
racter of the day, and a number of kerns ; 
and while the parley proceeded, the re- 
tainers of the Irish chieftain gradually 
surrounded the Earl, and before their de- 
sign was observed, succeeded in pulling 
him from his horse, at the same time 
making a general attack on his com- 
panions and attendants, who, however, 
contrived to cut their way through the 
attacking party and effect their escape 
to Kilkenny, leaving Lord Ormonde and 
three of his servants prisoners with the 
Trish. The State Paper Office in Lon- 
don contained the reports made to the 
English Government by the Irish officials 
of the day, which threw a great deal of 
curious light on the circumstances of this 
transaction, and elucidated many points 
which contemporary historians had left in 
doubt—in particular refuting an insinua- 
tion broadly made at the time, and often 
since revived, that the Earl had connived 
at his own capture, he having been sus- 
pected by the then Government of hold- 
ing views favourable to the Irish party, 
in consequence of having refused to act 
as the tool for bringing about the sug- 
gested assassination of O’Neil. Mr. 
Graves then read a large number of the 
most interesting of the documents to 
which he referred, and which were or- 
dered to be printed in the Society’s 
* Transactions.’ 
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It appears from some of the letters 
that the Earl was, in the first instance, 
confined by O’More in the castle of Gort- 
naclea, a square tower—still standing—on 
the high-road between Aghavoe and 
Abbeyleix. From this place of durance 
Ormonde wrote the following letter to 
Sir George Carew :— 

“My very good Lord,—I heartely 
thanke you for the lovinge and kynde 
postcript sent in my lord of Tomonde’s 
letter. Iam in such case here as I can- 
not send or receive ought by letter or 
message but that they must bothe see 
and knowe the same. Wherefore I must 
reffer all your proceedinges to your Lord- 
ship’s grave and consyderate judgement, 
wyshinge you should acquaynt wy Lord 
Dputie how thinges fell out here, to 
whome I am not allowed to wryte as 
yet. Your Lordship maye be advysed by 
his Lordship, seinge I cannot advyse you 
in partyculer nor suffered to wryte what 
I would. I doubt nothinge of your Lord- 
ship’s good will towards me, and wyshe 
you should not of myne in any thinge 
I may possyble. I pray you to procure 
that no means be made to rescue me, for 
that my lyff stands upon it, tyll I maye 
knowe of Owny McKory what point he 
will be at with me. And so wyshing you 
all prosperous successe, I commyt you to 
God.—Gortneclehe, the 14th of April, 
1600. 

“Your Lordship’s most unfortunate and 
very assured to you, 

“‘THoMas ORMONDE AND OSsORY.” 


The most curious part of the transac- 
tion seems to be that a female friend of the 
Earl was sent by the Government to open 
a communication with him in his captivity. 
The State Paper Office documents give 
no clue to enable us to discover who this 
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lady, called Honora, was; but in a letter 
of Sir Geffrey Fenton’s she is mentioned 
as “the gentlewoman who was to lie in 
the Earl’s room.” 

The following letter from Sir Thomas 
Stafford to Sir Robert Cecill alludes to 
the terms of the Earl of Ormonde’s re- 
lease—his lordship had to give a bond 
of £3,000 not to revenge himself on 
O’More, besides the twelve hostages re- 
ferred to :— 


“Your Honor shall nowe understande 
thatt the 13th of June the Erle of Or- 
monde was sett att libertye and cam unto 
Kylkeunye. There ys xij. pledges lefte 
with Onye McRorye for the performaunce 
of all covenanntes betweene them. The 
Erle sythens hys lybertye hathe wrytten 
unto my Lorde Deputye, and beynge by 
hys ympryosonmentte weake and nott 
able to ryde, ys verye desyrous uppon 
secrette occasyons to confer with my 
Lorde, and my Lorde Deputye purposethe 
to satysfye hys desyre and determynethe 
to take hys jorney towardes my Lorde 
of Ormonde the 18th of June. I doe 
judge thatt the place of meatynge shalbee 
att Caterlaghe or Leughelane 
Wythe the remembrannce of my moste 
humble servyse, I commytt your Honour 
to the protectyon of the Hygheste. 
—Dublyn the 20th of June, 1600.” 


Communications were submitted to the 
meeting from the Ven. the Dean of 
Leighlin on some “ Anglo-Saxon Runes 
on early Cross Slabs in England;” and 
from the Rev. J. H. Reade on “the 
Sculptured upper Stone of a Quern, found 
in County Fermanagh.” 

The meeting adjourned to the first 
Wednesday in January next. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON.-TY NE. 


Aug.7. Joun Cuayton, Esq., F.S.A., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

George Crawshay, Esq., of Haughton 
Castle, was elected a member. 

Mr. Fenwick requested the Society to 
move in favour of conservation of the 
Weavers’ Tower, a relic of the fast disap- 
pearing town wall of Newcastle. It was 
threatened by a police station. He re- 
membered the circuit of the whole wall, 
and how it was occupied by the military 


during the last French war. Mr. Wheat- 
ley seconded the motion for a memorial 
to the Corporation, in accordance with 
Mr. Fenwick’s views ; and Mr. Longstaffe 
could not help recalling the barbarism by 
which the Pink Tower had been destroyed, 
and a most interesting feature lost to the 
John Knox Chapel. The Chairman be- 
lieved that the plans did not involve the 
destruction of the Weavers’ Tower, but ad- 
mitted that it might be well to strengthen 
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the hands of conservation by the memorial 


proposed. The memorial was agreed to. 

Mr. White read the following notes, and 
concluded with some references to the 
present condition and religious habits of 
Scotland :— 


“Up Dee side a little west of Lum- 
phanan station, and upwards of twenty 
miles west of Aberdeen, I observed a 
moated mount formed for defence against 
hostile neighbours. The top is flat, and 
may be about fifty yards in diameter, 
widening down to the base, and the fosse 
round it, about thirty yards wide, is filled 
with water. A low stone dyke runs round 
the edge of the summit, but this is of 
modern erection, and no traces of build- 
ings are seen upon it. I also noticed a 
mount of similar construction up the river 
Don, near the railway from Aberdeen to 
Inverness. 

“The battle-field of Culloden is a lofty 
and wide rounded moor, nearly all now in 
a state of cultivation, about five miles 
north-east from Inverness. It is nearly 
level on the top, ascending gently to the 
south-west, and may extend about three- 
quarters of a mile. Standing vpon it we 
see on the east a higher range of heathy 
hills, while to the north the eye wanders 
over the broad expanse of the Moray firth, 
and the eastern coast of Ross-shire. On 
the west the firth narrows towards Inver- 
ness, branching up into Loch Beauly among 
dark mountains, while Ben Wyvis soars 
above them at a distance of twenty miles. 
I was fortunate in having the company of 
two young gentlemen, Mr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Simpson, from Dundee, while examin- 
ing the field; and Mr. Monro, the game- 
keeper at Culloden House, very obligingly 
pointed out to us the several places of 
interest. Prince Charles occupied the 
highest point of the moor to the south- 
west, about half-a-mile or more from the 
Duke of Cumberland, who mounted, it is 
said, a very large stone, two yards high 
and five in diameter, near to the public 
road, and the battle was fought in the 
space between them. An old cottage is 
still standing amid a crop of oats, which 
was occupied by an aged lame man when 
thecontest commenced, and a small cannon- 
ball having struck the pot on the fire in 
which his food was cooking, breaking it to 
pieces, he drew to his bed, and lay there 
till the battle was fought. At the edge 
of the enclosure, among the growing corn, 
Mr. Monro shewed us a well where a chief 
of the clan MacIntosh was killed. Being 
attacked by the English dragoons, he de- 
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fended himself with his dirk and claymore 
so bravely, that when his body was dis- 
covered about sixteen of his foes lay dead 
around him. Robert Chambers records 
the circumstance with some variation, 
quoting from a note at page 200 of Cro- 
mek’s ‘ Remains,’ and giving the name of 
the Highlander as Golice Macbane, saying 
that he killed thirteen of the enemy. The 
public road runs over a slight elevation 
on the west side of the field, consisting of 
several acres that have hitherto escaped 
the levelling plough-share. On the edge 
of this ground towards Inverness, a large 
quantity of stones are collected, and a 
very rough foundation laid for a pyramid 
to commemorate the slain; but not being 
put together in accordance with the good 
taste prevalent in the nineteenth century, 
the erection very properly has been dis- 
continued. Eastward again from this 
spot, on the opposite side of the read, 
among the stunted heather, appear the 
trenches stretching due north and south, 
and graves all green with grass where the 
brave Highlanders who fell there repose. 
On our way to Inverness we came to an 
old man breaking stones, who told us that 
he had seen several men that were pre- 
sent at the battle, but they disliked to 
hear it mentioned. 

“On our course from Inverness through 
the Caledonian Canal, we passed on our 
right a ruined castle, which had belonged 
to the clan of Macdonnells. Still further 
on we observed a small obelisk at a well, 
on the margin of the loch, which had been 
erected to preserve an incident of the fol- 
lowing tragedy. The young chief of the 
Macdonnells had been murdered by a 
distant branch of the same family. A 
vassal of the old chieftain went to avenge 
the deed, and killed a father and his six 
sons. Cutting off their heads, he conveyed 
the latter as a present to his lord, and on 
passing this well he washed the seven 
bloody trophies therein, that by their 
cleanly appearance they might be more 
acceptable to the receiver. Such was the 
outline of the tale as it was told me in 
sight of the memorial. 

“On the eastern side of the bleak and 
rocky island of Iona, whence we see Staffa 
on the north, is a cultivated piece of land 
comprising about twenty acres. Some 
cottages and dwelling houses are upon it, 
but the principal objects of interest are 
an old monastery or nunnery, and church, 
both unroofed, about three hundred yards 
distant from each other; and near to the 
church is an old burying-ground, about 
fifty yards square, with a chapel in it, of 
which the roof is also gone, In this place 
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of the dead are either seven or nine rows 
of graves, closely packed together -— one 
containing the remains of above forty early 
Kings of Scotland, four Irish monarchs, 
and eight Norwegian princes. The grave- 
stones here are very numerous,—indeed 
some of the rows are nearly covered with 
them. But in the ruins of the monastery, 
and especially in the church and also in 
the chapel of the burying-ground, are a 
large number of sculptured stones, all in 
a state of decay, but exhibiting much 
artistic beauty. Not many are of free- 
stone, the chief portion being of a slaty 
character, partaking of the common rag- 
stone upon which workmen sharpen their 
tools. Half-way between the monastery 
and church, close by the foot-path, is a 
tall ancient cross; and in the garth of the 
church is another magnificent cross, covered 
to the top with old moss, and not less than 
14 feet high, placed on a huge pedestal of 
red granite, the corners of which are all 
rounded by the action of the sea air. Well 
might Dr. Jvhnson be deeply impressed 
with the appearance of this hallowed spot. 
I had one regret on viewing it, which was 
that in Britain we have ‘Antiquarian So- 
cieties all over the land, and an Arche- 
ological Institute, and among these bodies 
no attempt has, to my knowledge, been 
made to throw a roof over some suitable 
portion of these ruins, and gather the re- 
maining monuments under it, that they 
may be preserved to future times, telling 
those who come after us what was done 
in Iona during the early period of our 
Church history. 

“The lighter departments of our litera- 
ture have charms, however, for us equally 
powerful as carved stones. I landed at 
Greenock to see the last resting-place of 
‘Highland Mary,’ the girl who caught the 
attention and drew forth some beautiful 
strains from the great national poet of 
Scotland. A large and very beautiful 
monument is placed at the head of her 
grave. On journeying to Ayr and Allo- 
way Kirk I made free toe intrude upon the 
privacy of Misses Agnes and Isabella Begg, 
nieces of Robert Burns. Two months ago 
I exhibited in this room specimens of the 
bard’s handwriting, and drew thereby an 
inference respecting his personal appear- 
ance. Accordingly, it was with no small 
satisfaction that I learned from the lips 
of these amiable members of the Burns 
family the correctness of my supposition, 
for his eyes and hair were not black, but 
of dark brawn, I also visited the poet’s 
daughter, Mrs. Thompson, at Hope Cot- 
tage, near Glasgow, and thought I dis- 
covered in her eyes and brow much of the 
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intellectual expression we see in the por- 
traits of her father. Charles Dickens 
himself is not more remarkable for this 
peculiarity of countenance, _ 

“ When at Glasgow I could not forbear 
going over to Stirling, and in company 
with my two young friends, Mr. Kennedy 
and Mr. Simpson, for we still kept to- 
gether, I walked once more over the 
ground at Bannockburn. We were again 
so fortunate as to meet Mr. Laird, game- 
keeper on the estate, another frank and 
intelligent man, who pointed out to us 
several localities connected with the his- 
tory of the battle. What 1 learned only 
tended to confirm my opinion of the great 
talents Robert Bruce possessed as a con- 
summate general. In case of defeat he 
had done all he could to preserve the re- 
mainder of his army; but fortune at last 
smiled upon him, and he became, through 
the means he possessed, the instrument 
of saving his country from foreign do« 
minion.” 

Mr. White also described the stool, or ra- 
ther bench, of repentance preserved in the 
west church of Greenock. Dr. Bruce had 
personally seen the rebuke administered in 
Glasgow. Some observations were made 
on the recent use and present legality of 
the punishment in England, 

Dr. Bruce, F.S.A., gave some informas 
tion and exhibited sketches obtained from 
Mr. Henry T, Wake, of Scotby, of some 
Roman remains discovered in May last, on 
the site of Mr. Thomas Blair’s house, near 
the “Journal” Office, in English-street, 
Carlisle, in rebuilding which office, it will 
be remembered, former discoveries took 
place *. There were three inscribed stones, 
One, with a sunk square at the top, evi+ 
dently for the reception of statues of the 
goddess mothers, the Fates, is inscribed— 

MATRIB. PARC PRO SALVT 
SANCTIAE. GEMINAE, 
Another, a votive altar with the name 
IANVARIVS amongst other lettering, is 
very mutilated. The third, though muti- 
lated, has a perfect inscription :— 
’ PARCIS 
PROBO 
DONATALIS 
PATER. V. 5. 
L. M. 


The coins found were corroded and unim- 
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portant. One seemed to be a small brass 
of the Lower Empire. Among other frag- 
ments of Samian there was one stamped 
AEMILIANVS. - Some large oak cisterns, 
puddled with clay brought from a distance, 
were also found. The first two were sup- 
posed to be coffins, but a third proved to 
be six feet square. Their boards were 
about 14 in. thick, and were fastened to- 
gether with wooden pegs. 

In the same street some other relics of 
Roman dominion had also been found not 
long before. There was a little glass 
lachrymatory entire, and many fragments 
of Samian and other pottery, among them 
the following: —a mortarium, with the 
spout; a large piece, stamped in two places 
with AVSTIMANY; a Samian mortarium 
with a hole through it, and a lion’s mouth 
through which the liquid ran; a piece of 
vessel male of a dark slate-coloured ma- 
terial, glazed, very hard and thin, slightly 
ornamented with diagonal dashes placed 
close together, and, to Mr. Wake’s eye, of 
finer pottery than the best Samian ware 
that he had seen. 

Mr. Longstaffe, F.S.A., exhibited a sul- 
phur cast from the magnificent seal of the 
literary chancellor, Bishop Bury, probably 
the finest mediwval seal in existence, ob- 
tained from Mr. H. Laing, of Elder-street, 
Edinburgh, a very deserving and enthusi- 
astic modeller of seals. Also a number of 
interesting eleetro-type impressions from 
the extensive cabinet of Mr. Trueman, the 
local colleetor of Durham, beginning with 
the curious saucer-shaped seal of Bishop 
Carileph. The conventual seal, embracing 
a Roman gem engraved with the head of 
Jupiter Tonans, made to serve as that of 
St. Oswald, attracted much attention. 


Sept. 4. Joun Fenwick, Esq., V.-P., 
in the chair. 

A paper by the Rev. James Everett 
was read, detailing, from personal inspec- 
tion, the features of an old house at Win- 
tringham, near St. Neot’s. The moat of 
the buildings comprises an acre of ground. 
Within the house is a “ priest’s hole” for 
concealment, and a mantelpiece present- 
ing, among insignia and initials of the 
owners, the arms and initials of Queen 


Elizabeth, set up in 1567, but possibly in 
remembrance of a traditionary visit from 
her during the reign of Mary. Mr. Everett 
also presented a rubbing from the brass 
of Sir Jobn Radcliffe in Crosthwaite 
Charch. 

Mr. Longstaffe read a curious declaration 
by a priest of Barnard Castle in 1442. He 
had been confessor to one Jack Godwyn 
of that town, who acknowledged on his 
death-bed that he never duly delivered 
possession of Henry Hedlam's lands at 
Stainton, in pursuance of his charter, and 
that consequently this Henry continued 
seized at the time of his death. And this 
the confessor declares to all men, “for 
alsmskill as it is medfull (meritorious) and 
nedfull (needful) ever ilk cristen man to 
bere witness to trewth.” Mr. L. also 
exhibited careful rubbings of the cross 
in Beckermont churchyard, Cumberland. 
They were made by the Rev. Frederic 
Addison, of Cleator, who has no theory 
on the subject, ‘but who is decidedly of 
opinion that the inscription remains to 
be read, and that the versions of Haigh 
and Maughan cannot be supported. Mr. 
Haigh’s drawing was compared, and the 
members confessed themselves unable to 
trace or consider possible some of the 
principal features therein delineated. The 
identification of Piegnalech, the burial- 
place of Tuda, bishop of Lindisfarne, with 
Beckermont, cannot therefore be accepted 
without better evidence of the stone being 
his monument. 

A Catalogue of the Society’s collection 
of books, prints, and drawings was decided 
on. It is to range with the Transactions, 
with extra copies for sale, and its prepara- 
tion is entrusted to Mr. Dodd, the able 
compiler of the Infirmary Library cata- 
logue, which was produced and greatly 
commended. 


Oet.2. Joun Fenwick, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair. 

Mr. Clayton read the following paper 
on the Roman Bridge at Cilurnunm, (and 
the beautiful drawings mentioned in it 
were on the table) :-— 

“The remains of the Roman bridge 
across the North Tyne at the station of 
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Cilurnum, the fifth station per lineam 
calli, are nearly half-a-mile lower down 
the river than Chollerford Bridge, by 
which modern travellers cross the stream. 

“Camden, who, in the year 1599, jour- 
neying with Sir Robert Cotton, was obliged 
to rely upon hearsay evidence of the 
state of the Roman Wall, and of the 
country between the river Tippalt and 
the North Tyne, ‘ per praedones vero limi- 
taneos per lustrare tuto non licuit,’ seems 
to have found the banks of the North 
Tyne in a more civilized state, though he 
describes the population as ‘ militare genus 
hominum qui, a mense Aprili usque ad 
Augustum in tuguriolis cum suis peco- 
ribus excubant.’ 

“He describes the course of the river 
North Tyne, flowing past Chipchase Castle, 
and not far from Swinburne Castle, ‘ Mu- 
rum accedit et intersecat sub Chollerford 
ubi ponte fornicato conjunctus erat.’ 

“The first specific mention of the ex- 
isting remains of this bridge is made by 
Gordon, (the oracle of Jonathan Oldbuck, 
under the familiar name of ‘ Sandy Gordon.’) 
This intelligent antiquary gave his obser- 
vations to the world, under the title of 
Itinerarium Septentrionale, in the year 
1726, and was the first who attempted to 
appropriate to their proper localities the 
names of the stations per lineam valli, 
enumerated in the Notitia Imperii. He 
was for the most part successful in his 
conjectures ; though otherwise in the case 
of Cilurnum, for having altogether over- 
looked the remains of the station of Hun- 
num at Halton Chesters, he applies the 
name of Hunnum to Cilurnum. 

“* Descending,’ says Mr. Gordon, ‘ from 
the high ground and passing through a 
place ealled Brunton-on-the- Wall, we came 
to the bank of the river called North 
Tyne, where are the vestiges of a Roman 
bridge to be seen, the foundation of which 
consists of large square stones linked to- 
gether with iron cramps; but this bridge, 
— is only seen when the water is 
ow.’ 

“Horsley, in the Britannia Romana, 
published in 1732, corrects the error of 
Gordon in the name of the station of 
Cilurnum, and adds, ‘There has been a 
considerable bridge over the river just at 
the fort, the foundations of which are yet 
visible.’ 

“In the summer of 1783, Brand, the 
historian of Newcastle, waded in the 

stream, and found ‘inuumerable square 
stones with holes in them, wherein iron 
rivets had been fixed, embedded on the 
spot.’ 
“ Hodgson, the historian of Northum- 
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berland, examined more minutely than 
his predecessors had done the remains of 
the bridge, and he found ‘that many of 
the stones of the piers remaining in the 
water were regularly pierced with an ob- 
long hole, wider at the top than at the 
bottom, plainly for a Louis by which they 
had been let down into their present beds,’ 
shewing that the Romans perfectly under- 
stood an invention in modern times, ori- 
ginated by a French engineer in the reign 
of Louis Quatorze. 

“ Mr. Hodgson likewise found the iron 
cramps by which the stones were bound 
to each other, mentioned by Gordon, and 
gives a sketch of one of them. In Dr. 
Bruce’s admirable work on the Roman 
Wall, we have a most accurate plan of 
the remains of this bridge, yet visible in 
the bed of the stream, consisting of the 
foundation stones of the western land 
abutment, and of two piers, at equal dis- 
tances from each other. Dr. Bruce sha- 
dows forth a conjectural line for the east- 
ern land abutment on the assumption that 
it would be found buried in the stream 
opposite the western abutment. Since the 
days of Camden, nothing more or less has 
been seen of these remains than is de- 
lineated by Dr. Bruce. It was reserved 
for the sagacity of Mr. John Coulson, (who 
distinguished himself so much in the ex- 
cavations of Bremenium,) to discover, in 
the spring of last year, the remains of the 
eastern land abutment of the bridge of 
Cilurnum, which have been since fully de- 
veloped by the spade. 

the huge a position of this abut- 
ment corresponds with that shadowed 
forth by Dr. Bruce, except that it is re- 
moved considerably to the landward of 
the stream. 

“An accurate ground-plan of these re- 
mains has been prepared by Mr. Elliott, 
of Wall, and beautiful surveys have been 
made by Mr. Mossman and Mr. H. Richard- 
son. In order to complete the outline 
of the bridge it will be necessary to ope- 
rate in the bed of the stream, where will 
be found a third pier, partly in the water 
and partly under the embankment ; it was 
partially seen during last summer. The 
whole span of the bridge, between the 
breastworks of the land abutments on 
each side of the river, is 180 feet. There 
are four «penings between the piers, and 
the space between each of the openings is 
333 feet. There is an abutment 24 feet 
by 233} under the platform of approach, 
and the roadway brought down to the 
bridge (including the parapets) is 22 feet 
wide; it is brought down to the bridge 
under the shelter of the Roman wall. Five 
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courses of the masonry of this abutment 
remain on the side which breasts the 
downward current of the stream ; on the 
opposite side four courses remain: each 
course is eighteen inches in thickness. All 
the stones of the exterior bear marks of 
having been carefully set with the Louis, 
and in each of them is a Lovis hole, and 
many are bound together with iron cramps 
and melted lead. The stones measure three 
feet in length of bed, and two feet in 
breadth. The masonry is of a very mas- 
sive character, and the whole has been 
executed with great care and skill. 

“Those who have seen the magnificent 
remains of the Pont du Gard (justly the 
pride of Gallia Narbonensis) lighted by 
the glorious sun of Languedoc, will think 
lightly of the meagre relics of the bridge 
of Cilurnum, under the darker skies of 
Northumberland. But it may be safely 
affirmed that the bridge over the river 
Gard does not span a lovelier stream than 
the North Tyne, and that so much as 
remains of the masoury of the bridge of 
Cilurnum is not inferior in grandeur of 
proportion and excellence of workmanship 
to the mighty structure reared by Roman 
hands in Gaul. 

“Surrounded by the masonry are seen 
the foundations of the pier of a bridge of 
much smaller dimensions, and apparently 
of earlier date. From the position, it 
must necessarily have been placed before 
the Roman Wall was built or planned. 
Its dimensions would scarcely admit of a 
superstructure wider than would be re- 
quired for the march of foot-soldiers ; and 
its existence would seem to afford evi- 
dence in support of the bypothesis that 
the station of Cilurnum was one of the 
fortresses reared by the legions under the 
command of Julius Agricola. The station 
of Cilurnum has evidently had an existence 
anterior to, and independent of, the Wall 
of Hadrian. Whilst the stations of Pro- 
colitia, Borcovicus, and sica depend on 
the Wall of Hadrian for their northern 
rampart, the station of Cilurnum is com- 
plete in itself, and has had communica- 
tions independent of the military way 
which accompanied the Wall. In the time 
of Horsley, ‘there were visible remains of 
a military way, which seemed to have 
come from Watling Street south of Rising- 
ham to the station of Cilurnum, or the 
bridge beside it ;’ ‘and from this station,’ 
says Horsley, ‘a military way has gone 
directly to Caervorran, which is still visi- 
ble for the greater part of the way ;’ and 
this military way has in our day been dis- 
tinctly traced by that able surveyor and 
accurate observer, Mr. McLauchlan, Agri- 


cola secured the possession of the valley of 
North Tyne by planting in its gorge the 
fortress of Cilurnum, and, amongst other 
communications with it, threw a bridge 
across the Tyne, of which this pier is the 
only remnant. The piers corresponding 
with it in the bed of the stream have 
either been washed away or absorbed in 
the works of the piers of the larger bridge 
built by Hadrian, obviously in connection 
with the Wall. In the drawings of the 
ruins, by Mr. Mossman and Mr. Henry 
Richardson, will be observed the remains 
of a covered passage, which has been car- 
ried across the works. It is not easy to 
conjecture its use, but it is obviously of a 
date posterior to the Roman occupation 
of the country, and many of the stones of 
the bridge have been used in its forma- 
tion. 

“Neither amongst these ruins nor in 
the bed of the river have been found the 
voussoirs of an arch. The inference is 
that the passage over the river has been 
upon a horizontal platform. 

“ During the excavation, a considerable 
number of coins have been found. The 
earliest in date is a silver coin, which is 
accurately described in the catalogue of 
the Roman consular and family coins, in 
the cabinet of our noble patron, the Duke 
of Northumberland, prepared by that able 
numismatist, Admiral Smyth. It is a coin 
of the Cassian family, of Caius Cassius, 
the assassin of Julius Cesar, and is stated 
by Admiral Smyth to be somewhat rare. 
On the obverse is a female head veiled, 
representing the Goddess of Liberty, with 
the legend C. Cassius Ip. Cassius took 
the part of Pompey in the Wars of the 
Triumvirs, and was saluted ‘Imperator’ 
after his naval victory over the Rhodians. 
On the reverse is the lituus (the crooked 
wand used by the augurs), and a pre- 
Sericulum (the round vessel carried before 
the priests), under which, across the field, 
is the legend ‘ Lenrunvs sPint.’ Lentu- 
lus Spinther, according to Admiral Smyth, 
was entered into the College of Augurs in 
the same year in which he assumed the 
toga virilis, B.c. 57. 

“ Amongst the coins is a silver coin, in 
excellent preservation, of Julia Domna, 
the second wife of the Emperor Severus. 
On the obverse are the handsome features 
and neatly-braided tresses of the Empress, 
with the legend ‘Jurza Av@usta,’ and 
on the reverse, a robed female figure, 
having in her right hand a patera, and in 
her left a spear, and at her feet a peacock, 
with the legend ‘ Juno,’ 

“ Beside these silver coins, are several 
of brass, of the Emperors Hadrian, Dio- 
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cletian, the Constantine family, and of the 
usurper Tetricus, generally much worn, 
One of the coins of Diocletian is a fine 
coin of brass, and in good preservation. 
Birago, in his edition of Occo, ascribes to 
it the date of the year 284 of the Chris- 
tian era. On the obverse is the he:d of 
the Emperor, with the legend ‘ Imp. Dro- 
CLETIANUS P. F. AvG.;’ on the reverse is 
the figure of the Genius of Rome, having 
in the right hand a patera, and in the 
left a cornucopia, with the legend ‘Gzr- 
NIO Poputt RoMANO.’ 

“ Among the débris removed during the 
excavation have been found much of the 
lead and iron which has been used in 
binding the stones to each other: a solid 
piece of lead in the shape of a horse’s 
hoof; a well-finished altar of elegant 
shape, but without inscription; a circular 
stone about four feet in length, resembling 
an axle-tree, having its greatest circum- 
ference in the middie, and diminishing 
at each end. There are eight orifices in 
the stone, as if for receiving hand-spikes ; 
and it has been suggested, that it has 
been used as part of the machinery for 
pounding mortar. Several mill-stones 
have been turned up, and also an ivory 
implement, which seems to have belonged 


to a lady’s toilet, and many fragments of 
Samian ware, one of them bearing the 
potter’s mark of ‘ Doccius;’ a name as 
yet unknown on the Roman Wall, but 
which will be found in the list of potters’ 
marks in Mr. Roach Smith’s ‘Roman 
London.’ ” 

It appeared that Dr. Lingard, in’ 1807, 
while on a “tourification of the Roman 
Wall,” met with an old man who told 
him that the stones of this bridge were 
united with iron reds. Dr. Bruce never 
could understand the reference, because 
all the cramps previously discovered had 
been of the double wedge kind. The ex- 
cavated pier, however, discloses marks of 
rods running along nearly the whole 
length of the frontage; which frontage, 
by the way, the Doctor thinks is an ad- 
dition by Severus, the stones being tooled 
in somewhat of an ornamental manner. 
The pier has a depression in the centre, 
being somewhat in the form of an inverted 
arch, and from its great extent it is 
probable that it had towers of defence 
placed on each side. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Aug. 5. The Society, under the presi- 
dency of D.GuRNeY, Esq.,F.S.A., visited the 
churches of Dereham and North Elmham, 
the ancient earthworks at the latter place, 
the church and hall of Elsing, and the 
church of Swanton Morley, returning to 
Dereham to dine. The members assem- 
bled at Dereham, and proceeded at ten 
o'clock to the church, where Mr. Carthew 
described the architectural peculiarities 
of the building. 

This church is a compound of thir- 
teenth-century work with slight traces of 
Norman in one part, and additions of 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth-cen- 
tury work in others. 

The chancel shews a great deal of Early 
English work, but considerable restora- 
tions have been made here, and this part 
of the building has been so changed that 
the older features can scarcely be recog- 
nised. On the north side is a niche in the 
wall, supposed to have been originally an 
Easter sepulchre, next used as an aum- 


brie, and now restored in its colouring. 
The piscina on the south is double, and 
with the sedilia is Early English. The 
tower, which stands, like the tower of the 
cathedral of Norwich, between the chancel 
and nave, has Norman parts below, with 
additions upwards of Early English. The 
arcades above shew this latter style both 
in the arches and pillars. It is most 
probable this tower was never finished. 
The chief remains of the Norman period, 
as seen, are two twisted pilasters on each 
side of the chancel-arch, separating it 
from the nave. These are, most probably, 
tn situ. There ars north and south tran- 
septs, both Early English, afterwards con- 
verted into chantries, with apartments for 
priests above. The north was dedicated 
to St. Thomas, and the ceiling is orna- 
mented with the double-headed eagle, and 
the letter T crowned. The south chapel 
displays considerable ornamentation on its 
ceiling, shewing the Lamb resting on an 
open book, and a series of coats of arms on 
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the hammer-beams of the roof. The coat 
of Bouchier is believed to denote the Car- 
dinal of that name who was Bishop of Ely 
from 1444 to 1454, and afterwards trans- 
lated to Canterbury, as the arms of that 
see are impaled. Some of the other coats 
cannot be relied upon, being supposed 
modern additions. The nave of the church 
has been despoiled of its early features. 
It has a clerestory, but one of a debased 
modern character. A “wagon - arched” 
ceiling now occupies the place of the ori- 
ginal roof, The ill-considered and ordi- 
nary fashion of the changes in the nave 
contrast strangely with the gorgeous re- 
storations of the chancel, which last is a 
mass of architectural reproduction, alter- 
ation, and colour of very high-toned cha- 
racter. The porch in the south is a very 
fine specimen of late Perpendicular, with 
niches, ornamental spandrels, and the name 
of the donor. Some parts of the porch 
tracery are very fine. Within the porch, 
on the east side, are the remains of a holy- 
water-stoup. The buttresses outside, east 
of the chancel, are peculiar, the summits 
being gablewise, with cusped openings, 
within which appear the head and bust of 
male figures, as if in the attitude of keep- 
ing “ watch and ward.” 

The company then proceeded to the 
churchyard, and examined the tomb shewn 
as that of St. Withburga, who flourished 
at Dereham, and died about 740. It is 
not far from the west end of the church, 
and appears like a small vault on the 
ground, formed of stone, with architec- 
tural mouldings in the Early English 
style. Anciently a chapel stood over the 
spot, and a spring of pure water rising in 
the sepulchre at the translation of With- 
burga’s body, many pilgrims resorted to 
the place. To the chapel succeeded unother 
building, and the tomb was used as a bath- 
house even down to a recent period. Now 
the last building has disappeared, and 
Withburga’s tomb is open to the heavens, 
though railed round, and flowers and 
shrubs planted in the enclosure. There 
are steps to descend into the vault, and 
above, on the wall, is an inscription re- 
cording the facts of Withburga’s life and 
death in a few brief words, 


The party next visited the church of 
North Elmham, which, like that of Dere- 
ham, is of mixed styles, the original being 
Early English, with additions of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Perhaps 
the Early English is a little earlier than 
Dereham. In this church considerable 
restorations have been made, but not in 
the purest taste. There are some fine 
fragments of fifteenth-century painted 
glass in two or three of the windows of 
the nave on the north side, one piece being 
the upper part of a Jesse window. The 
tendrils and leaves of the vine are boldly 
drawn and finely coloured. The interior 
jambs of the south doorway are carved in 
pillar-work, Outside the north door are 
the remains of some heads of small pillars, 
forming most probably, originally, an 
Early English arcade within the reredos. 
The church formerly contained some good 
carved wood-work, on bench-ends and 
backs of seats, but all has been uumerci- 
fully scraped and cut. 

Mr. Fitch, the Hon. Sec., then presented 
to the church its original register, having 
first written the following inscription 
within the cover, explaining how it came 
into his possession :— 

‘This book, the Register of the Parish 
of North Elmham, commencing November, 
1538, and ending September, 1631, was 
taken from the parish chest some years 
ago. It has been lately purchased by 
me. As the object of all archeologists 
should be to preserve, and not to destroy 
—to restore, and not to appropriate—I 
have this day returned it to the Rector, 
trusting that for the future it may be 
more carefully preserved. 

“ Robert Fircn, 
**Hon. Secretary of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archeological Society. 
“ Norwich, Aug. 5, 1861.” 


Mr. Carthew said a copy of this missing 
register existed, made, he had no doubt, 
at the time when copies were ordered to 
be executed and kept. 

The party then proceeded to examine 
the Roman and Saxon earthworks close at 
hand, and the architectural fragments 
upon them. 

These remains lie at a short distance, 
on the north side of the church, and as 
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far as they can be made out, consist of a 
parallelogram earthwork or fortification, 
with a mound, on which has probably 
stood a keep. Outside this can be partially 
traced the remains of enclosing banks of 
an elongated circle, as if the Romans had 
formed a camp (the parallelogram) within 
a British work of strength. At the upper 
end of the square work, protected by a 
fosse, are the remains of some early ma- 
sonry, which tradition assigns as the ruins 
of the palace of the Saxon bishops of 
Elmham ; some topographers and ecclesias- 
tical antiquaries, however, declare that 
South Elmham, in Suffolk, was the site, 
and not North Elmham, in Norfolk, and at 
the former place are the remains of an an- 
cient building of which little or nothing is 
historically known, but which tradition as- 
signs as the minster of the Elmham bishops. 
The question, therefore, remains open. 
Nothing can be gleaned from the frag- 
ments of the buildings themselves, which 
include only a wall and corner, apparently 
a small chamber, and a few courses of 
masonry, perhaps the line of the exterior 
of a building. 

The Rev. C. R. Manning read a short 
manuscript paper, the property of Mr. D. 
Gurney, translated from the Norris papers 
in the possession of Mr. Frere, detailing a 
visit made to the spot in the Jast century 
by the writer, and speaking of an old and 
very deep well existing within the earth- 
works, which could not be thoroughly 
examined because the water gained on the 
workmen. Mention was also made of the 
contribution of sepulchral urns and other 
objects of antiquity, found on the site and 
in the neighbourhood, denoting Roman 
occupation. The well still exists, and the 
depth is understood to be 180 feet. It is 
dry now, and should certainly be examined. 
North Elmham, it may be observed, is a 
well-known Roman locality, and several 
mortuary urns have been exhumed in the 
parish. A fine Roman or Saxon buckle 
was shewn by Mr. Fitch at the last com- 
mittee meeting of the Society, which had 
been brought from hence. Much of the 
outer, perhaps British, vallurh has been 
thrown down and destroyed. 

The singular church of Elsing, which 
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was next visited, is of the Decorated cha- 
racter, and is perhaps unique in the tracery 
of the windows, the cusped arches of the 
entrance on the north side, and the great 
breadth of the nave. There are no aisles, 
The chancel is lofty, and broad also. Much 
of the original character prevails, impart- 
ing a peculiar grace and eccentricity to the 
building, worthy both of examination by 
the antiquary and study by the architect. 
In the chancel of this church is the well- 
known and far-famed Hastings brass, a 
memorial of the founder of the church, 
Sir Hugh Hastings, a.p. 1347, the 20th 
Edward III. Recently, a series of fresco 
paintings were discovered on the walls of 
the north chapel, delineating passages in 
the life of John the Baptist. 

The Rev. C. R. Manning described the 
church in a few words, and then read 
a short paper descriptive of the well-known 
Hastings brass; and Mr. Sotheron read 
another on the frescoes of the life of 
St.John the Baptist, which he described 
as unique in Norfolk. 

The party next visited Elsing-hall, the 
seat of F. Browne, Esq., still a fine old 
moated mansion, although many portions 
have undergone considerable renovation. 
It was inspected with much interest, par- 
ticularly the great hall, in which apart- 
ment the Rev. J. C. Valpy read a paper 
by Mr. Jeckell, architect, of Norwich, de- 
scriptive of the past and present condition 
of the building :— 


“Elsing-hall was the property of the 
Foliots until, by the marriage of Margery, 
daughter of Sir Richard Foliot, with Sir 
Hugh Hastings, commander of King Ed- 
ward the Third’s army in Flanders, it be- 
came the residence of the Hastings family. 
There are but few visible remnants of the 
thirteenth-century building, the portion 
forming the present dwelling-house having 
been probably either erected or greatly 
altered by John Hastings about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. The only re- 
mains now visible of the earlier construc- 
tion consist of some foundations of walls 
near the moat on the north-west side, and 
in the garden on the south-west side. 

“ During the excavations rendered neces- 
sary by the repairs of the house and the 
lowering of the soil a few pee since, I 
was able to trace very thick walls round 
the enclosure on the east, north, and west 
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sides. On the east side, and north-east, 
they had been in many places faced with 
a brick wall, which is still visible. On the 
north-west and west the original flint 
walls may be still traced, though, from 
the accumulation of soil, they are not now 
in the moat. In the centre of the north 
side are still to be seen the abutments of 
the bridge and the gatehouse foundations 
of fifteenth-century workmanship. On 
the south side, the wall next the moat 
was thin, and apparently intended only to 
prevent the soil from sliding into the 
water. It is necessary to remark here 
that the water originally came within a 
few yards of the south windows, the flint 
turret now existing on the south-west 
side having two of its sides in the moat. 
In fact, the whole of the flat lower green 
or lawn on the south side of the house was, 
a few years since, water. 

“It is remarkable that while the east, 
north, and west fronts are solidly built of 
flint and stone, protected by thick walls, 
with other buildings under them, the south 
side was of timber only, without any pro- 
tecting wall, but instead thereof was de- 
fended by three channels or moats, and 
ramparts of earth. The dwelling-house 
itself is interesting, because it is a fuirly 

ect example of an intermediate house. 

e have very many good examples in this 
country of smaller manor-houses and large 
halls, but not so many of houses of this 
size. The main walls of the house are cer- 
tainly as old as 1450, and in my opinion 
much older, so that the general arrange- 
ment is the same as it was originally. 
The dining-hall only differs from its pri- 
mitive form in having no windows in the 
south wall, and in having an archway in- 
stead of a doorway. 

* None of the original windows appeared 
to have been prepared to receive perma- 
nent glazing, but probably at first the glass 
was fastened to the iron bars, and taken 
out when not required, all the windows 
having had wooden shutters. That glass 
had been used was proved by our finding 
some old glass, from which we learn that 
the windows in the bay on the south were 
painted. On the east of the hall was the 
drawing-room (as we should have called it). 
‘This was formerly approached, not as now, 
directly from the hall, but from the stair- 
case. All traces of the flooring and ceiling 
of this room are destroyed by the modern 
framing. 

**In this room was a door communica- 
ting with the chapel, which still exists at 
the east end of the house; and above this 
room was the solar, forty feet long, being 
the entire length of the building, formerly 
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richly decorated with colour, the pattern 
or device of which on the wall I have 
been unable to interpret, but the stalk- 
and-scroll border may still be distinctly 
seen round the room. There are remains 
of two fireplaces in the same situation, of 
different dates, one being fifteenth-century 
work, and the other Jacobean or Eliza- 
bethan. From this room there was a 
window opening into the chapel, and, as 
I believe, a gallery in the chapel, so that 
the occupants of the solar could observe 
the services and ceremonials in the chapel 
without descending. And at one time 
there was a window looking into the 
dining-hall. On the west side of the hall, 
the original hole in the wall shewed where 
the gallery had been, and from it the 
present beam was moulded. There seems 
to have been no staircase to the porch 
chamber, or any other way than the 
gallery. The doors underneath are partly 
old, and partly exact copies of the old 
doorways to the offices. The offices had 
been so altered about 170 years since, that 
nothing remains of interest. 

“ Externally, there are two small frag- 
ments of thirteenth-century work to be 
seen in the west or kitchen gable. They 
are parts of an old arch or doorway, used 
for corbels. In pulling down some of the 
walls for repair, similar portions were 
found, proving clearly that the building 
then existing here was one of far higher 
pretension as to richness of ornament than 
the present building. I think I may say 
that no original internal wall was laid 
bare that did not shew marks of decora- 
tion in colour, and as we know that 
another residence of the same Browne 
family was decorated with a representa- 
tion of the ‘Field of the Cloth of Gold,’ 
at which Sir Anthony Browne was Master 
of the Horse to the King, I hoped to have 
found some historical family pictures here. 

“On the east side, externally, the chapel 
is worth a visit, where, in spite of its small 
proportions, there are traces of a stone 
altar, piscina, &c. There is alsothe founda- 
tion visible of a tower, which appears to 
have been for the offices, communicating 
by a passage with the drawing-room and 
solar. On the south side may be seen the 
foundations of the old staircase to this 
solur, or ‘ Ladies’ Chamber,’ from which 
there was no communication upstairs with 
the servants’ or west wing, 

“Elsing-hall is interesting, not only 
from its architeetural merits, but also 
from having been the residence for sQ 
many years of a fumily that is connected 
with most of the well-known Norfolk 
houses, and many of historic reputation, 
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including Talbot, Wodehouse, Le Strange, 
Astley, Grey de Ruthyn, Morley, Spencer, 
Earl. Pembroke, the Pastons, and many 
others ; and the shield of William Browne, 
in the ‘ Roll of Arms,’ contains the follow- 
ing quarterings :— 

1. Browne, Fitzalan, and Maltravers. 

“2. Nevil, Montacute, and Monther- 
mer; the two latter being titles at the 
present moment subjects of appeal before 
the Committee of the Peers. 

“3. Holland, Tiptoft, and Charlton. 

“4, Inglethorpe, Bradestone, Delapole, 
and Burgh.” 

The last visit was to the church of 
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Swanton Morley, a very fine example of 
the Perpendicular style, with remarkably 
lofty windows, the tracery of which is 
checked or blocked before it comes to the 
head; but with the moulding of the arch 
continued to the apex. The chancel has 
borne a fine roof, the wall-terminations 
displaying bosses of deer, lions, &c. Mr. 
Carthew observed that a small crypt ex- 
isted beneath the Communion-table, the 
entrance to which was on the north side 
of the chancel. The tower of this church 
is very fine and lofty. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Sept. 17. A large number of members 
of the Association and their friends paid 
a visit to Oxford, which they reached (by 
the Great Western Railway) soon after 
12 o’clock. 

A single day is, of course, a period far 
too limited to allow of even a cursory ex- 
amination of the almost innumerable points 
of interest with which Oxford abounds; 
and the visitors were consequently obliged 
to make a selection, or rather to adopt the 
excellent choice made for them by Messrs. 
J. H. Chamberlain and C. E. Mathews, 
the Honorary Secretaries, with the assist- 
ance of Dr. Acland, Mr. J. H. Parker, 
Mr. Spiers, and other gentlemen at Ox- 
ford. The only fault of the programme 
(as with that of most Societies) was that 
it crowded rather too much work into the 
day ; but this can scarcely be avoided, as 
visitors are naturally anxious to see as 
much as can possibly be seen. The new 
Museum was the first edifice examined in 
detail, but on their way the party took 
the opportunity of glancing at Worcester 
College, at the Martyrs’ Memorial, and at 
the noble edifice erected for the Taylor 
Institution and the University Galleries. 
Time, however, did not allow them to 
inspect the collection of Chantrey’s works, 
or the series of Michael Angelo and Raf- 
faelle drawings deposited in this building. 
Passing through St. John’s College,—in- 
separably associated with the memory of 
Archbishop Laud,—and pausing for a few 
minutes to admire its beautiful gardens, 
the visitors made the best of their way to 
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the Museum, the latest, and in some re- 
spects the most important, edifice which 
adorns the city. 

The Museum originated in a desire to 
bring under one roof the collections illus- 
trative of natural science scattered over 
the University—such asgeology, chemistry, 
anatomy, physics, and what is commonly 
known as “ natural history,” or collections 
of birds, beasts, fishes, reptiles, and insects. 
The building was commenced in 1857 and 
opened in 1860, but cannot be said to be 
finished, as much of the ornamental work 
yet remains to be applied. The architects 
were Messrs. Deane and Woodward, but 
the design was due to the genius of Mr. 
Woodward, under whose superintendence 
the work was executed. The style chosen 
was Gothic of the thirteenth century, and, 
as colour is freely used, a highly pictur- 
esque effect has been obtained ; though the 
Jorm of the exterior, especially that of the 
principal front, is rather disappointivg 
from its baldness and flatness. This is to 
some extent relieved by the central tower ; 
but the addition of a porch of suitable 
dignity is wanting, and this defect has 
been commented upon by Mr. Ruskin, in 
a letter to Dr. Acland, one of the most 
energetic promoters of the Museum. Not- 
withstanding this omission, the Museum 
is undoubtedly a very fine example of 
modern Gothic, and the whole group of 
buildings—including the great laboratory 
(almost as large as a chapter-house) and 
the curator’s residence—constitutes an 
imposing mass, which cannot be examined 
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without exciting a feeling of satisfaction 


with the progress made in adapting Gothic” 


forms to modern uses. The interior of 
the Museum consists of a large room 
covered by an iron roof, supported by 
columns of the same metal. The double 
corridors, or rather cloisters, which enclose 
the principal room are singularly beauti- 
ful, though very simple in both design and 
ornament. Some of the capitals are ex- 
quisite specimens of stone carving—more 
perfectly truthful and beautiful than any- 
thing which has been done in England in 
modern times. On one side of the Museum, 
over the class-rooms, is a lecture theatre, 
a very tasteful room, and in itself a build- 
ing of no inconsiderable magnitude. Here 
the visitors were received, on behalf of the 
University, by Dr. Scott, Master of Balliol 
College, and acting Vice-Chancellor in the 
asence of Dr. Jeune, the Vice-Chancellor. 

After a few preliminary remarks from 
Dr. Acland, the Regius Professor of Medi- 
cine, an address on “ the Revival of Gothic 
Architecture” was delivered by Professor 
J. H. Chamberlain, of Queen’s College, 
Birmingham. He shewed how the princi- 
ples of Gothic, or rather English art, slowly 
emerged from the enormous pressure of 
feeble classicism by which for two hun- 
dred years they had been crushed down. 
Having traced the progress of the revival 
up to the time of Rickman, the lecturer 
glanced at the injury it had suffered at 
the hands of the various pretenders who 
had contrived to graft themselves upon it, 
to their own profit only ; and he then 
pointed out the eminent services which 
had been rendered by Sir Charles Barry, 
by Mr. Pugin, and by Mr. Ruskin, not 
forgetting heartily to acknowledge the 
labours of Mr. Gilbert Scott, of Mr. Wood- 
ward, and of other architects of the pre- 
sent day. In the course of his address 
Mr. Chamberlain took occasion to protest 
most warmly against the pernicious error 
from which architects are not yet free— 
that the highest merit of modern Gothic 
consists in the exact reproduction of an- 
cient forms, instead of applying old prin- 
ciples to modern wants and materials. 
At the conclusion of this address, Dr. 
Acland minutely explained the aim of the 


founders of the Museum, and graphically 
sketched the difficulties they had to en- 
counter, first in securing the adoption of 
their plans, and next of carrying them 
into execution. He indicated the further 
extension of their great project contem- 
plated by the promoters, and he con- 
cluded by paying an eloquent tribute of 
respect to the memory of Mr. Woodward, 
the architect of the Museum. Dr. Acland 
then conducted the party over the build- 
ing, calling especial attention to the ele- 
gant and admirably arranged library, 
which contains a most valuable collection 
of books on the various branches of natu- 
ral science. On one of the tables were 
exhibited a photographic portrait of Mr. 
Woodward—a melancholy memorial of 
a man who, had his life been spared, 
would have taken his place in the fore- 
most rank of British architects. 

After leaving the Museum, the visitors 
passed through the gardens of Wadham 
College, their attention on the way being 
directed by Mr. Parker to the hall and 
chapel, the latter of which presents a 
curious illustration of the inability of the 
architects of James the First’s day to 
carry out the principles of Gothic art. 
From Wadham the party dispersed to 
luncheon, at which they were entertained 
at the respective houses of Mr. J. H. 
Parker and Dr. Acland. The first point 
visited after luncheon was the new Union 
—a building erected by Mr. Woodward for 
the University Debating Society, and pro- 
fusely decorated with frescoes by artists— 
chiefly amateurs—of the pre-Raphaelite 
school. After a hasty glance at Frewen- 
hall, the unpretending residence of the 
Prince of Wales while at the University, 
the excursionists proceeded to Balliol Col- 
lege, where, under the guidance of Dr. 
Scott, they inspected the chapel lately 
erected by Mr. Butterfield. The next 
point was Exeter College, where Mr. 
Chamberlain briefly pointed out the beau- 
ties of the magnificent chapel built by 
Mr. G. G. Scott. This chapel is the finest 
in the University, and indeed, for grace- 
fulness united with solemnity, it is not 
excelled by any similar edifice in the 
kingdom. The comparison of Exeter 
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Chapel with that at Balliol was some- 
what to the disadvantage of the latter; 
but it should be borne in mind that Mr. 
Butterfield’s chapel is by far the smaller 
of the two, and that it cost little more 
than a third of the sum expended on the 
chapel at Exeter College. Making the 
utmost allowance, however, for these cir- 
cumstances, it is impossible not to award 
the palm of superiority to Mr. Scott, who 
has avoided a curtain fancifulness of con- 
struction and colour which renders Mr. 
Butterfield’s work less attractive than it 
otherwise would be. 

From this point the visitors were p'aced 
under the guidance of Mr. J. H. Parker, 
who imparted to his explanations sufficient 
fulness without rendering them tiresome by 
repetition or by the introduction of irrele- 
vant matter. The first place visited under 
Mr. Parker’s guidance was Wolsey’s noble 
foundation, Christ Church College. After 
the magnificent hall had been exam’ned, 
the cathedral, used as the college chapel, 
was inspected. The edifice is now in process 
of restoration, and bids fair to assume even 
more than its pristine beauty. The curious 
shrine of St. Frideswide having been de- 
scribed by Mr. Parker, and sufficient time 
allowed for a careful examination of the 
cathedral, the visitors proceeded to Mer- 
ton College, the “cradle of the Univer- 
sity,” with its beautiful chapel, lately re- 
stored by Mr. Butterfield. The next 
place visited was Bishop Waynflete’s col- 
lege—Magdalen, where the chief points 
of interest were the founder’s chambers 
(res‘ored in precise accordance with their 
original condition) and the remarkably 
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fine chapel, with its sulemn ante-chapel, 
ornamented with real “painted” windows 
of the kind in vogue during the worst 
period of last century. 

The visitors were so greatly pressed 
for time that they were unable to bestow 
even a glance upon the famous walks 
of Magdalen, but were obliged to leave 
the college and retura along High-street 
to the Star Hotel, where dinner was pro- 
vided. Most of the party made their way 
direct to the hotel; but a few, more ad- 
venturous or less fatigued than the rest, 
paused for a few minutes to ascend to 
the roof of the Radcliffe Library, wheuce 
a superb view of Oxford was obtained. 
Time, however, allowed of no more thin 
a hasty glance. 

A short delay occurred in procuring 
the keys of the Radcliffe Library, but this 
Mr. Parker turned to account by conduct- 
ing the party to the chapel of Brazunose 
College (now under repair), where they 
found an elegantly coloured ceiling, which 
has attracted in general less notice than 
it deserves, as the redeeming feature of 
an otherwise ugly edifice. 

After dinner, Mr. S. Timmins, who 
took the chair, proposed a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Scott, the acting Vice-Chancellor, 
to the Heads of the various Colleges visited 
during the day, and to Dr. Aclind, Mr. 
Parker, and Mr. Spiers, for their courteous 
attention and the valuable assistance ren- 
dered by them. The motion was carried 
by acclamation, and the formal business 
being thus concluded, the visitors left 
for the railway station, and returned to 
Birmingham. 


WORCESTER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Oct.1. The annual meeting was held 
at the Natural History Society's lecture- 
room. The chair was taken by Sir EpwarpD 
LEcHMEBB, and among those present were 
the Hon. F. Lygon, M.P., Revds. Canon 
Wood, G. Munn, H. G. Pepys, and Mr. 
J. 8. Walker (the three latter Hon. Secs.), 
Revds. R. Cattley, W. Bourn, F.W. Becker, 
R. P. Hill, Messrs. Barnett, Hyla Holden, 
G. J. A. Walker, W. J. Hopkins, E. Lees, 
and a few ladies. 


The Rev. G. Munn read the annual re- 
port of the committee, which stated that 
the past year had been one of unusual 
activity as regarded church building and 
restoration within the diocese. Never since 
the establishment of the Society had the 
committee had to record the progress and 
completion of such important works. Since 
the presentation of last year’s report the 
following new churches had been conse- 
crated, viz., St. James's, Wollaston; St. 
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John’s, Stourbridge; St. Mary’s, Selly Oak ; 
All Saints’, Warwick ; the rebuilt churches 
of Daylesford and Alvechurch; and the 
new cemetery chapel at Great Malvern. 
The church erected by Warren Hastings 
at Daylesford had been replaced by one 
of rather larger dimensions, and far more 
correct in an architectural point of view, 
at the cost of H. Grisewood, Esq., from 
the designs of Mr. J. L. Pearson, of London. 
After commenting on the notoriously in- 
convenient arrangement and unseemly 
state of the parish church of Alvechurch 
formerly, the report went at some length 
into the extensive improvements that had 
taken place there recently. Under the 
superintendence of Mr. Butterfield, and at 
a moderate outlay, considering the extent 
of the work, the mutilated sanctuary had 
been transformed into a striking and noble 
church, a result in great measure due to 
the judicious use of simple materials, and 
to the great height of the church, which 
produced a most diguified effect, especially 
in the interior. To gain that loftiness, the 
exterior appearance of the tower had to 
be sacrificed, by carrying the ridge of the 
nave-roof up to the parapet. The addi- 
tion of a lofty pyramidal roof to the tower, 
as designed by the architect, would be an 
improvement, but nothing short of an 
additional stage of masonry, surmounted 
by a spire or high roof, would bring the 
tower into harmony with the church. 

After alluding to the commencement of 
All Saints’ Church, Warwick, and to the 
recent completion of St. Mary’s, Selly Oak, 
the committee stated that new or re-built 
churches would shortly be ready for conse- 
cration at Offenham, Barbourne, and Lin- 
dridge. 

The committee reported that one of the 
worst cases of the wanton destruction of 
ancient and valuable work that had ever 
cone under their notice was that now 
being effected at Exhall Church, near Al- 
cester, (which had been put into the hands 
of an ordinary builder, who was evidently 
quite ignorant of the first principles of 
church architecture). The plans for the 
so-called restoration had been recently laid 
before the committee, from which it ap- 
peared that interesting old windows, a Nor- 


maan doorway, and a wooden bell-turret 
were to be destroyed, in order to give 
place to others of the builder’s own de- 
signing. The new bell-gable, the but- 
tresses, and the porch (the only new works 
of which drawings were sent) were very 
ugly in themselves, and out of keeping 
with the simplicity of the old church. The 
committee had reported strongly against 
the plans to the Church Building Society, 
and it was satisfactory to them to know 
that that Society refused to make any 
grant towards carrying those plans into 
effect. Thus another instance was afforded 
of the lamentable injury inflicted upon an- 
cient buildings through the absence of 
proper professional superintendents. In 
conclusion, the committee invited discus- 
sion at the meeting as to whether the 
sphere of the Society’s operations could 
with advantage be extended so as to in- 
clude Herefordshire, now so closely con- 
nected with this county by railway, and 
possessing many churches and buildings of 
great interest at present but very little 
known; and also what steps should be 
taken to prepare for the annual meeting 
of the British Archeological Institute in 
Worcester in 1862. 

The inclusion of Herefordshire was ap- 
proved of by the meeting, as was also 
the appointment of a committee to make 
arrangements for the visit of the Insti- 
tute. It was mentioned that there are 
many objects of interest in the neighbour- 
hood well worthy of a visit—such as Crack- 
barrow-hill, the largest Druidical mound 
in the kingdom, and the Bambury stone 
on Bredon-hill, as well as a number of 
Roman vases and urns recently dug up 
near the cathedral and at Diglis, and now 
in the possession of Mr. Binns. 

On the following day several of the 
members and their friends proceeded on 
an excursion, for the purpose of inspecting 
several churches lying to the south of 
Worcester. 

At Kempsey, the excursionists were 
received by General Colville, General 
Pilcher, and others. Mr. J. Severn Walker 
gave a short historical sketch of the 
parish and its connection with the his- 
tory of the bishopric, the Bishops of Wor- 
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cester having had a palace there from 
a very early period. He also described 
the architectural features of the church, 
which is a cruciform structure of con- 
siderable size. The chancel is a fine ex- 
ample of Early English; traces of this 
style also occur in the south transept, and 
at the west end of the south aisle. The 
nave arcades are of the Decorated period, 
the rest of the building being early Per- 
pendicular. There are triple sedilia and 
an elegant piscina in the chancel, and 
some good old stained glass remains in 
one or two of the windows. The interior 
is much disfigured by deal pews, organ-gal- 
lery, plastered ceilings, and mural tablets, 
and the exterior has also been covered 
with a coating of stucco. Mr. Lees called 
attention to the interesting fact of the 
church standing in the centre of an an- 
cient Roman camp. General Colville and 
General Pilcher invited the party to par- 
take of refreshments, but the time allotted 
to Kempsey having expired, they could 
not avail themselves of the proffered hos- 
pitality. 

Pirton Court was the next object visited. 
It is a remarkably fine half-timbered struc- 
ture, having a richly ornamented gable, 
and a large stone fireplace in the prin- 
cipal room. The moat is now filled up, 
and a considerable portion of the house 
has been removed. Pirton Church is 
an interesting little Norman structure, 
with later windows, chiefly Decorated, in- 
serted. It had once a tower between the 
nave and chancel, the staircase to which 
still remains in the north wall. The pre- 
sent tower is of wood, on the north side 
of the nave. The whole building is in 
a dilapidated state. Some fruitless en- 
deavours have been made to strengthen 
the walls by means of iron rods, but they 
are in such a bad condition as to demand 
entire rebuilding, and that at no distunt 
period. 

Strensham (the next place of halting) 
has a very interesting church of the Deco- 
rated and Perpendicular styles. The front 
of the western gallery is thought by some 
to have been originally the rood-loft. It is 
divided into numerous panels, each con- 


taining a full-length painting of an apo- 
stle or other saint, our Lord occupying 
the centre. Here are some brasses of the 
Russells, who flourished here for a period 
of 400 years. Two of these brasses are 
now in the vestry, the stone to which they 
are fixed having been taken up by the 
late Rector, Dr. Grove, in order to place 
his own inscription in the place! The old 
open seats remain, the passage between 
them being of unusual width, and paved 
with tiles; the patterns are, however, for 
the most part obliterated. 

Hill Croome (next visited) is a very 
simple structure, with a gabled tower at 
the west end. A piscina occupies an un- 
usual position, being placed across the 
south-east angle of the chancel. The east 
window has just been filled with stained 
glass, of a poor description however. 

Earl’s CroomeChurch has a chancel-arch, 
doorways, and other features of Norman 
workmanship, and on the north side is an 
elegant two-light Decorated window. Un- 
fortunately, an ugly tower was erected at 
the west end some years ago, but judi- 
cious renovations have just been effected, 
including the removal of the plaster from 
the exterior of the chancel. The Rev. H. 
Philpott had provided luncheon for the 
visitors, but they were obliged to press on 
to Severn Stoke, where they dined, C. 
Holt Bracebridge, Esq., occupying the 
chair, and the Rev. H. G. Pepys being 
vice-chairman. This parish church was 
afterwards examined. It is chiefly of the 
Decorated period, with traces of Nor- 
man work in the north wall, and a few 
Perpendicular additions. The piers and 
arches are rather ungraceful, and the in- 
terior is much disfigured by the modern 
fittings. ‘The tower occupies the position 
of a north transept, and groups very pic- 
turesquely with the church. The Rev. H. 
Burrow exhibited some curious old regis- 
ters, and otherwise conduced to the plea- 
sures of the day by acting as local hon. 


The churches visited were each de- 
scribed by Mr. J. S. Walker, and it was 
only regretted that more time could not 
be devoted to their inspection. 
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EARLY POEMS BY BISHOP SHUTTLEWORTH. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your number for the month of September there was 
one article particularly interesting to myself, that in which you treated 
your readers with two poems by Bishop Shuttleworth, of the existence of 
which I was not aware, although in habits of intimacy with the writer for 
many years, especially in early days, when he was a private tutor at Eton. 
I believe he never published a volume of poems; but he was constantly 
throwing off among his friends some amusing slips, epigrams, parodies, 
imitations, sketches of character, and lively touches of the incidents of the 
day, with others of a more grave and solid character. I have several of 
his almost extempore lines still by me, some in his own handwriting. He 
was a man much to be valued, and was highly valued by those who knew 
him well. One evening when he was sitting with a friend, he said, “ Sup- 
pose, J———*, you and I try our hands at versifying some of the Psalms, 
somewhat after the manner of Merrick.” In a day or two afterwards, Mr. 
Shuttleworth produced the two following versions. To me they appear ex- 
ceedingly beautiful: they are, I believe, but little known. Perhaps you 
may think them worthy of a place in your time-honoured Magazine. 

SEnex. 


PARAPHRASE OF PSALM ILI. 


Why thus, with useless frenzy fir’d, 
Against the King of kings conspir’d, 
Strive earth’s weak sovereigns to detain 
Messiah from His destin’d reign ? 

Vain, vain the hope! from yonder skies 
Th’ Almighty God their wrath defies, 
Pursues His predetermin’d will, 

And bids the arm of flesh be still. 
Complete, at length, the mystic birth 
Salutes the long-expectant earth. 

He comes ! He comes! the seed of old, 
By seers descried, by signs foretold. 





* The Rev. J. M. Turner, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, 
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O’er earth, o’er ocean’s wide domain, 
Messiah reigns, and still shall reign ; 
O’er prostrate kings extend His sway, 
And break them like the fragile clay. 
Proud man! ere yet the time is spent, 
Ere yet the stroke descends—relent ; 
With awe submissive kiss the rod, 
And bend beneath the “ Lov’d of God :” 
For great the bliss His mercies give, 
But who can bide His wrath, and live ? 
‘ P. N. 8. 


PARAPHRASE OF PSALM CXXXVII. 


By proud Euphrates’ stream we lay, 
And wept our captive hours away ; 
Whilst on her osier beds, unstrung, 
Our tuneless harps neglected hung. 
Th’ Assyrian lord with pride survey’d 
The slaves his conq’ring arm had made; 
And “Sing,” he cried, “the sacred lay 
That rose on Salem’s festive day.” 
Oh! how shall captive hands aspire, 
To wake the consecrated lyre, 
Profaning to a despot’s ear, 
The strains Jehovah deign’d to hear ? 
If e’er this heart, where’er I flee, 
Judah ! forget to beat for thee, 
Or fond remembrance cease to dwell 
On thee, deserted Israel ! 
Then fail this arm, then dumbness close 
These lips, that now lament thy woes. 
Oh! Thou, whose watchful eyes behold 
The race Thy mercies rear’d of old ; 
Thine arm, Almighty God, display 
On these who bear Thy sons away. 
Yes, haughty land, thy race is run; 
Weep, weep, all-conq’ring Babylon ! 
E’en now o’er thy devoted tow’rs 
The day of retribution low’rs, 
Thy slaughter’d sires unheeded lie, 
Thy mangled infants gasp and die; 
Whilst Judah, fill’d with awe divine, 
Owns all her woes surpass’d by thine. 
P.N.S. 
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REPORTS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL MEETINGS. “BIFORIETTA,” &. 


Mr. Ursan, — Everybody who ever 
speaks in public must get gradually hard- 
ened to the sort of nonsense which report- 
ers must often put into his mouth. I 
remember the time when it used to annoy 
me to see myself represented as talking 
some stuff which had never come into my 
head and still less out of my lips. Latterly 
I have consoled myself by thinking that 
the readers of such reports fall pretty 
much into two classes, those who do not 
see that it is nonsense at all, and those 
who see that it is such nonsense that the 
speaker cannot have uttered it. For ex- 
ample, one of the Northampton papers 
made my talk at Crowland last July con- 
sist of the very fables which I, together 
with other members, did my best to upset. 
For this I did not much care; one set of 
people would think it was all right; an- 
other would see that I could not have 
been such a fool. But there are bounds 
where human long-suffering gives way; 
one of thpse is when a man is represented, 
not only by a local penny-a-liner, but in 
the GeNTLEMAN’s MaGAZINe, as saying 
exactly the opposite of what he did say on 
a controverted subject on which he has 
thought a good deal, and which he has 
a floating idea of some day treating more 
at length. 

This misfortune has happened tome twice 
in the report given in your last number of 
the Cambrian meeting at Swansea. There 
is an architectural case and a historical 
case. The latter is really important; the 
former I should have left to correct itself 
if I had not been writing about the other. 

First then I am made to say in Margam 
Chapter-house that “it (the chapter-house) 
had another peculiarity—that, unlike 
most monasteries, it had no passage to the 
church itself.” 

Every one who knows anything of col- 
legiate and monastic arrangements knows 
very well that in a collegiate church the 
chapter-house almost always forms part 
of the church itself, and often has no ap- 
proach except through the church. In 
a monastery the church and chapter-house 
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have no special connexion; both are ap- 
proached from the cloister, but there is 
rarely—I do not remember any instance, 
but it is dangerous to say “never”—any 
passage leading from the one to the other. 
This distinction I tried to explain at Mar- 
gam; you see what has come of my well- 
meant attempt. 

This hash however any one who was at 
once knowing and charitable would set 
right for himself; not so about the Fle- 
mings in Gower. I am made to say posi- 
tively that “it was a matter of history 
that there was a{Flemish colony in Gower 
in the twelfth century.” I said no such 
thing, because I know of no historicul evi- 
dence on the point. What I did say was, 
that the Flemish settlement in Pembroke- 
shire was an undoubted historical fact, 
and that the analogy of Pembrokeshire, 
combined with the received tradition as to 
Gower, seemed to me evidence enough to 
make us accept the Gower settlement 
also. You will find a complete report of 
my speech in the next “ Archwologia Cam- 
brensis ;” but I thought I ought at once 
to contradict the statement that I rested 
the case of the Flemings in Gower on 
direct historical evidence which, as far as 
I know, does not exist. 

While I have my pen in hand I will 
give, what otherwise I should not have 
given, a line or two to your correspondent 
Mr. Westwood, who not only cannot un- 
derstand a joke, but takes you to task be- 
cause youcan. I am not going to argue 
with him; no scholar would: if he cannot 
see of himself that “ Biforietta” is simply 
“before-gate,” and that Hengest’s grand- 
father was as likely to be commemorated 
in Latin as Romulus’ grandfather in Eng- 
lish, it would be vain to try to prove it to 
him. By “the Anglo-Saxon words in use 
for ‘before-gate,’” I suppose he means 
the Old-English spelling “ Befére [or be- 
féran] Geat or Gat.” What difference that 
makes I really cannot see. 

It has often struck me that the Old- 
English colloquial pronunciation must 
have been much less unlike our modern 
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pronunciation that one would think from 
the spelling. When we get a bit of Old- 
English quoted by French or Latin writers, 
it is sure to be much more like modern 
English than is the written Old-English 
of the Chronicle. Thus, in the “ Roman de 
Rou” (13,119-20) the English at Senlac ery 
“QOlicrosse” and “ Godemite”—this last 
being explained to be “ Dex tot poissant.” 
Thus in William of Canterbury’s “ Life of 
St. Thomas” (Giles, i. 31) Hugh of More- 
ville’s wife cries out “ Huwe of Morevile, 
war, war, war, Lithulf haveth his sword 
ydrawen.” Both these specimens seem 
like later English: probably they give 
the pronunciation of the time, regardless 
of the literary spelling. ‘“ Ydrawen,” like 
“biforietta,” shows that the initial g was 
already beginning to be softened into y— 
as Gear=Year. The odd thing is that 
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Hugh of Moreville’s wife should speak 
English at all. 

The street at Shrewsbury called “ Bifo- 
rietta”’ is still known as the “ Abbey Fore- 
gate.” I have been reminded of this by 
one who knows both the English tongue 
and the town of Shrewsbury; but I ought 
to have remembered it for myself. 

That I “seem fond of attempting deri- 
vations” is, I suppose, Mr. Westwood’s 
rather funny way of saying that I have 
a little turn for Comparatiye Philology. 
I cannot tell him anything abont the 
Vecturiones; but it has struck me that 
the Cat Stone may perhaps have some- 
thing to do with Mzen Ceti—I hope I am 
right in my Welsh—and Kits Coty House. 

Tam, &. Epwarp A, Freeman. 

Somerleaze, Weils, 

Oct. 19, 1861, 


INGULI’S CHRONICLE—1ITS ERRORS. 


Mr. Ursan,—On looking over your 
Number for this month, I observe some 
remarks by Mr. E. A. Freeman upon my 
paper on “ Ingulfus,” read at the recent 
Peterborough Congress of the Archezo- 
logical Institute; at which meeting— 
though you inadvertently (p. 385) state 
the contrary—I regret that I was unable 
to be present. 

Mr. Freeman mentions “Mr. Riley’s 
own error (and Ingulf’s too) in turning 
King Henr,, father of the Emperor Otto, 
into an Ewperor hims Jf.” If I am in 
error here, I have the satisfaction of err- 
ing in good company. Wolfgang Menzel, 
the historian, who, I presume, knows 
something about these matters, speaking 
of Henry the Fowler, says,—“ The error 
he had committed, it was his firm purpose 
to atone for by his conduct as Emperor.” 
He also speaks of Conrad, Henry’s im- 
mediate predecessor, as “ Emperor.” On 
turning to the “Penny Cyclopedia” (xi. 
p- 189), I find,—* Conrad . . . was elected 
Emperor of Germany. After Conrad's 
death (918) Henry the Fowler, Duke of 
Saxony, was elected Emperor.” 

Again, Ingulf says, that after the battle 
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of Brunenburgh (4.p. 937),—“ Hugh, King - 
of the Franks, also sent for another sister 
of King Athelstan, to be given in marriage 
to his son;” in reference to which Mr. 
Freeman remarks,—“ It is evident from 
the whole passage that Ingulf’s mistake 
is solely in the title; he has turned Hugh, 
Duke of the French, father of Hugh, King 
of the French, into a king himself.” So 
far from Ingulf’s mistake being “solely 
in the title,” he here commits two addi- 
tional errors. Hugh married Eadhild, 
Athelstan’s sister, himself; and this, not 
in A.D. 937, but in 926. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Freeman’s dissent, 
I am inclined to think it not improbable 
that the compilers of “ Ingulfus” have mis- 
tuken the numerals of A.p. 987 (the date 
of the accession of Hugh Capet) for 937, 
and, in their ignorance, have intended the 
above passage to apply to him, and not to 
his father: It can hardly be a mere over- 
sight or slip of the pen, for in p. 51 he is 
again spoken of as “Hugh, King of the 
Franks.”—I am, &e., 

Henry T. Rizey, 
Oct, 25, 1861. 
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Mr. Ursan,—It has afforded me great 
satisfaction to find that the valuable 
papers which have appeared in your pages 
have been collected into a volume; but 
will you allow me to point out what seems 
to me to be an important oversight, which 
is repeated in the volume as reprinted. 

The great question as regards the early 
church is, whether Edward the Confessor 
built a nave as well asa choir. Mr. Scott 
quotes a passage from Sir Christopher 
Wren, purporting to be a translation from 
a contemporary document, in which the 
nave is expressly mentioned, thus :— 

“The principal area or nave of the 
church, being raised high,” &. 

As a piece justificatif he has printed as 
a note what purports to be the original 
Latin, which to my mind distinctly men- 
tions the choir, not the nave, thus :— 

“ Principalis ar@ domus altissimis erecta 
fornicibus.” 

This I translate as the “‘ house of,” i.e. 
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MR. SCOTT’S “WESTMINSTER ABBEY.” 


“building containing” the “high altar.” 
It does not follow that Wren made a 
blunder: “ Principalis are” may, be an 
error of the printer or transcriber for 
* principalis area,” which would perhaps 
justify Wren’s translation. 

On this point I should be much obliged 
if one of your correspondents could give 
me some information. The passage reads 
to me_as referring to the “choir,” i.e. 
the part east of the “cross” or transepts, 
and to that alone. As it stands, however, 
there certainly seems to be a want of con- 
sistency between the text and the note, 
which should be cleared up.—I am, &c. 

JASPER. 

P.S.—May I ask, also, where Wren finds 
authority for “a double vaulting of the 
aisles in two stories.” I admit that the 
whole passage is obscure from beginning 
to end, but so much the more reason why 
some competent person, like Mr. Scott, 
should give a careful translation. 


MARMITES. 
Mr. Urnsay,—I enclose you a sketch of similarity in form to the Marmites de- 


a small bronze vessel (size of original) dug 





Marmite. Size of the original. 


up some time ago in the parish of Scal- 
ford, Leicestershire. I have been much 
puzzled as to its origin and use. Its 


picted in your last two numbers induces 
me to send you this sketch. What were 
Marmites? and ‘oes the small size of my 
vessel militate against the probability of 
its being one ?—I am, &e. 

Leicester. T. Norra. 

[Marmite in French signifies “an iron 
pot for porridge,” &. In Halliwell’s 
“ Dictionary of Archaic Words” Marmite 
is explained as “a pot with hooks at the 
side.” Dr. Hyde Clarke’s Dictionary sim- 
ply defines it “a saucepan.” The word has 
been of late specially applied to medieval 
iron pots of shape similar to that above 
depicted. But from the diminutive size 
of our correspondent’s specimen we incline 
to believe that it must have been a play- 
thing for a child.] 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME HUSE. 


Mr. UrBan,— Will you allow me to put 


sary for a memoir that I have undertaken 


the following question, with the view of for a county history ? 


gaining some information which is neces- 


Where can I find a list of the Norman 
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nobility and chiefs who came over with 
William I. at the Conquest ? 

I want to trace Huse, “from near 
Cesarsburg’”’ (Cherbourg), with special 
reference to the origin of the name. It is 
sometimes spelt Hosa (the crest is a boot), 
or Hoese, Hoset, Husee. They occur in 
Domesday, Dugdale, Camden, Segar, and 
other authorities, 

Ordericus Vitalis mentions, under A.D. 
1085, ‘‘ Robert d’Ussi” as falling in one 
of the Conqueror’s expeditions in Nor- 
mandy. Ussi still exists—now spelt Ussy 
—seven miles north-west of Falaise. Is 
this their origin ?—I am, &e. 

W.. M. H. C. 

Oct, 11, 1861. 


[The best authority for Anglo-Norman 
families is Mr. Stapleton’s commentary 
on the Norman Pipe Rolls, published by 
the Society of Antiquaries, (Magni Rotuli 
Scacearii Normannie sub Regibus Anglia, 
2 vols., 8vo., 1840). Some of the name 
Le Hoza, Heuze, Heuza, Hosa, Hosse, are 
there mentioned, from a fief in the parish 
of Quevilly: but Mr. Stapleton does not 
recognise them as the same as the Husseys, 
who were Latinized as. Hosatus. This was 
a Dorsetshire family, and a good deal about 
them may be found in Hutchins’s History 
of that county. Probably some of our 
correspondents can give further help to 
W. M. H. C., and therefore we have printed 
his question. ] 


ARMS AT CONGRESBURY. 


Mr. Urnsan,—In an interesting paper 
on the medieval houses of Clevedon and its 
neighbourhood, that appeared in a recent 
nuinber of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE’, 
you state the shields of arms that decorate 
the porch of Congresbury Rectory to be 
those borne by the executors of Bishop 
Beckington. They are, however,— 

1. The shields of that distinguished pre- 
late: — Argent, on a fess azure, a mitre 
displayed or; in chief, three bucks’ heads 
caboshed gules, attired of the third; in 
base, three pheons’ heads sable. 

2. Of Bishop Stillington :— Quarterly, 
first and fourth, Argent, three blackamoors’ 


heads proper; second and third, Gules, on 
a fess between three leopards’ heads argent, 
three fleurs-de-lis sable. 

3. Of the diocese:— Azure, a saltire 
quarterly quartered, or and argent. 

And 4. also of the united see of Bath 
and Wells .—Azure, a saltire per saltire, 
quarterly quartered, or and argent; on 
the dexter side of the saltire two keys in- 
dorsed, the upper or, the loxer argent ; 
and on the sinister side, a sword or, 
charged with a crozier erect or. 

I am, &e, C. 

Close-hall, Wells, Somersetshire, 


Sept. 1861. 


CANDITCH. 


Mr. Urnsay,—In reply to “J. S.»,” I 
beg to say that in Hampshire there are 
thrce villages ealled Candover seated on 
a sinall stream,—Preston, (Priest-town,) 
Chilton,(Chalky-town,)andBrown (Bourne, 
or river) Candover; Candevre in Domes- 
day. There is a Dorsetshire parish called 
Cann. Can is, probably, the name of the 
stream, like Cam, and the latter syllable 
dwr, ‘water’ Cangi is the name of 
a British tribe. Canfield was a Hertford- 
shire name in the time of Queen Eliza- 
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beth; and Morant, speaking of the place 
from which it was derived, absurdly says, 
“The meaning of cane and field is ob- 
vious,” . . “ occasioned by the quantity of 
canes or reeds growing in the river Roden.” 
(Hist. of Essex, ii, 460.) In Domesday it 
is spelt Canefelda, Camden explains Ken- 
dal as “Candale, g.d. the valley on the 
Can, a river,” &c.; and Canfield “ from 
its standing not far from the little river 
Can.” (Britannia, i. 54.) There is a Can- 
ford on the Ouse in Dorsetshire. In Cam- 
den’s Index there is a reference to Can- 
dyke which I cannot verify.—I am, &ec., 
Mackeyzig E, C. WatcortT. 
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[ Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian interest 
which do not appear to demand more formal treatment. SYLVANUS URBAN invites 
the kind co-operation of his Friends, who may thus preserve a record of many things 
that would otherwise pass away. | 





Re-opentne oF Licnrretp CatnepraL.—tThe re-opening of Lichfield Cathedral 
(the nave with the choir), took place on Tuesday, October 22. Future progress 
in the restoration will not interrupt the daily services. The particulars of what 
has been done are thus detailed in a published statement :—* It will be seen 
with satisfaction that the liberality of the diocese has enabled the greater part of 
the dilapidated or wantonly destroyed stonework to be restored, the whitewash 
of long standing to be removed, the bishop’s throne and stall-work to be com- 
pleted, the pavement of the choir to be ordered (although it will not be entirely 
laid), and a light and open screen to be substituted for the former complete sepa- 
ration of the church into two parts, besides the introduction of many costly 
requisites,—the organ, the font, the lectern with Bible, the Litany desk, lighting 
standards aud candlesticks, books of Service, embroidered altar cloth, poor’s-box, 
&e., many of which have been the gift of individual benefactors.” 


HererorD Catueprat Restorations.—The Dean and Chapter of Hereford 
prepared a statement of the work of restoration at this cathedral already effected 
and yet to be completed, which was distributed among the visitors at the recent 
musical festival. From this statement it appears that of the sums borrowed on 
mortgage (£13,000) under the Hereford Cathedral Restoration Act, from 1859 
to 1861, £10,000 has been expended on the external and internal restoration of 
the north transept and aisles, the south transept, the north aisle of the choir, in- 
cluding Bishop Stanbury’s Chapel, the north-east transept, the south-east transept, 
the south aisle of the choir, the chapter-house and vestibule, the Lady-chapel and 
vestibule, and Bishop Audley’s Chapel, and the external restoration of the north 
aisle of the nave, the north porch, the south aisle of the nave, and the great 
cloisters. They have, therefore, £3,000 in hand to meet the balance of existing 
contracts and the cost of flooring generally (except the choir), repairing and refix- 
ing monuments, releading part of the roof, repairs of inner stonework, &c. The 
following additional works are proposed to be executed if funds can be raised for 
the purpose :—Fitting up and flooring of the choir, the restoration of the external 
stonework of the tower, lighting the cathedral for congregational use, and fitting 
up of the Lady-chapel for service for St. John’s parish. These works are esti- 
mated to cost £8,000, towards which the Dean and Chapter have a sum in hand 
and promised of £3,553 10s. 10d., leaving £4,446 9s. 2d. to be provided. They 
therefore appeal to the public for pecuniary aid, and state that if the funds were 
supplied the whole of the works in the interior might be completed, and the 
cathedral opened in October of next year. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Church and Conventual Arrangement : 
a Series of Ground-plans and Plates of 
the Arrangements of Churches in Different 
Countries and at Successive Periods, and 
of the Conventual Plans adopted by the 
Various Orders. By MAcKkEnziE E. C. 
Watcort, M.A., F.S.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford. (8vo., 222 pp. and 17 Plates. 
London: Atchley and Co.)—The attractive 
title of this book promised a mine of useful 
information to the ecclesiastical architect 
and antiquary. We readily accepted the 
invitation to weigh and consider the con- 
tents, fully disposed to be prepossessed in 
their favour, but were soon persuaded of 
the unreadable nature of the work. 

To those who are unacquainted with a 
considerable number of the original build- 
ings and their constituent parts, many of 
the remarks would be utterly valueless; 
they are often so brief as to be unintelli- 
gible without reference to a ground-plan, 
which is not always at hand, or else is 
often so confused as to be rather em- 
barrassing than explanatory. The work 
is sadly deficient in illustration, and of the 
seventeen plates which are supposed to 
elucidate the miscellaneous notes, the ma- 
jority are but reprints of familiar and oft- 
recurring examples. 

The idea as set forth in the title-page 
is admirable, but we are compelled to say 
that it is not realized. Every page re- 
quires careful revision; the “corrigenda” 
are included within moderate coimpass, 
but a volume would be requisite to do 
them scanty justice. 

In order that the tone of these obser- 
vations may not seem unduly severe, we 
feel bound to take a cursory glance at 
a few points which will, we believe, fully 
justify a considerable amount of dissatis- 
faction. 

Among the more important types of 
Church arrangement in the early ages, 
the influence of which was never lost, 
that of the basilica is foremost; and the 
‘uthor has devoted considerable space to 


the subject, although there is an apparent 
want of harmony in its treatment. For 
instance, we are told that “the basilica 
itself was a parallelogram,” &c., and 
after the enumeration of a series of ex- 
amples, the mind of the reader being 
fully impressed with the “ basilican form,” 
it is startling to find, at p. 18, that the 
basilican plan was of six kinds, among 
which are a circle and an octagon. But 
if San Stefano in Rotondo have the rank 
and title of a basilica in an ecclesiastical 
sense, it cannot be regarded as the figure 
of a basilica in the accepted architectural 
meaning, as defined by Fontana (Zemplum 
Vaticanum), and as above set forth and 
emphatically described. 

In speaking of the high altar in certain 
early churches, turned towards the west, 
in Rome, the author, at p. 20, refers to 
the fact that the celebrant stands with 
his face towards the people, but without 
affording a clue to the reason; and we 
have to read on as far as p. 62 before it 
transpires that such was the cus'om in 
order that he might face the east, as in 
churches of true orientation. In the former 
instance, the celebrant on the west side of 
the altar faces the people, and the altar is 
between them: in the latter instance, the 
celebrant stands between the altar and 
the people, towards whom his back is 
turned. This is both a remarkable di- 
versity of plan and ritual observance, and 
in a work which professes to treat speci- 
ally of arrangement, it would have been 
better to discriminate between the rela- 
tive aspects of the altars in the early 
churches which stood east and west, or 
the contrary, than leave it to be guessed 
from obscure and disjointed quotations. 

It is stated, at p. 19, that a small desk 
for the “precentor” is attached to the 
chief ambo in the choir of San Clemente : 
surely the deacon’s ambo on the opposite, 
or Gospel side, with the paschal candle- 
stick, is the dignior. The desk whence 
the Prophecies are read during the Office 
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of the Tenebre is on the Epistle side, 
which is not relatively regarded as the 
more distinguished. And here it may be 
remarked that the existing apses at the 
ends of the aisles of S. Clemente are com- 
paratively modern, and had been better 
shewn in a lighter tint, or altogether 
omitted, if we are to contemplate “a com- 
plete specimen of a basilica of the fourth 
or fifth century.” 

The observer must have been sadly con- 
fused when he beheld as distinct churches 
Santa Cecilia in Trastevere, and Santa Ce- 
cilia, Roma! To many readers it would 
be rather difficult to arrive at the con- 
clusion that the following words, at the 
head of a list, relate to one and the same 
edifice, —‘‘ The buptistery of Constantia, 
Rome, c. 440, that of St. Agnese, and the 
tomb of St. Helena,” &c. (p. 24.) 

And when we arrive at the consider- 
ation of church arrangements nearer home, 
we are gravely informed that Cistercian 
churches were characterized by absence of 
triforium, and even of painted glass. The 
exquisitely beautiful early glass, known as 
grisaille, without figures, was usual in 
the churches of the Cisterzians; and it 
will be sufficient to cite the elegant ex- 
amples of the ruined abbeys of Rievaulx 
and Byland to refute the assertion that 
triforia were inadmissible. 

Cf English Cluniac churches, that of 
St. Pancras Priory at Lewes, one of the 
most important and interesting, a con- 
siderable portion of the plan of which was 
revealed during the excavations for the 
railway, is not even named. Castle-Acre, 
which was subject to it, is erroneously de- 
scribed in the plan at p. 65 as Premon- 
stratensian. 

It is laid down, apparently as a rule, for 
no qualification is expressed, that in the 
churches of the Friars the stalls occupied 
the nave and the congregation the parallel 
aisle, a conclusion based on a remark of 
M. Viollet-le-Duc on the double nave of 
the Dominican Church in Paris, and not 
generally applicable, for it is certain that 
in nearly all the Friary ehurches the 
choir stalls, if not beyond the high altar, 
are screened off from the nave, which was 
unincumbered, in order to accommodate 


large numbers of the surrounding popu- 
lation. 

In the churches of the larger commu- 
nities, chapels for side altars were built 
from the first, that is to say, soon after 
the confirmation of the Orders of Friars 
Preachers and Friars Minors in the thir- 
teenth century. 

The bishop’s throne at San Clemente, 
Rome, is said, without proof or proba- 
bility, to be of the ninth century, and that 
of San Lorenzo outside the walls, de- 
scribed as “ Romanesque,” is in the Italian 
Gothic style of the thirteenth century 
inlaid with mosaic work. Moreover, it is 
stated that episcopal thrones ‘began to 
be of wood in the fifteenth century,” 
whereas there is one of the thirteenth 
century, in that material, in the cathedral 
of Susa, and in those of Exeter and Here- 
ford the thrones are of the fourteenth 
century, as was that of Wells previously 
to the mischief committed in the choir 
a few years since. 

The golden frontal of the eleventh cen- 
tury for the decoration of the high altar 
of the Cathedral of Basle on solemn festi- 
vals, now preserved in the Hétel Cluny, 
Paris, is described with existing altars of 
stone. Goldsmiths’ work of similar age 
and character was employed for retables, 
notwithstanding that our author assures 
us that the latter “began to be used in 
the thirteenth century.” The altar frontals 
at Westminster and Norwich are by no 
means to be cited as retables, any more 
than the antependia at Campden and 
Steeple Aston: nor is the reredos at Christ 
Church, Hants., as.is evident by the style 
of the sculpture of the figures and cano- 
pies, which is that of the fourteenth 
century. 

The author is satisfied with very recent 
examples of credence-tables, and has en- 
tirely ignored those of the Catacombs, 
hewn out of the living tufa: but as he 
adheres to the extinct and easily refuted 
idea that ‘‘ the Catacombs were quarries,” 
we are less surprised by the owission. 

Speaking of the lodge of the superior, 
which, “by the Austin Canons, was con- 
neeted on the west side of the cloister 
with the nave,” in the very next sentence 
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we are informed that in the priory of the 
said Order at Newstead it was on the 
south-east of the cloister, the last-cited 
building being a Jacobean addition during 
the tenure of the Byron family, with the 
date of erection. 

The observations on ecclesiastical vest- 
ments are quite out of place; but what 
is more remarkable is the extraordinary 
amount of mistakes in so small a compass, 
considering the abundance of indisputable 
authorities. It will suffice to notice the 
absurdity of confounding the linen amice 
worn at the altar with the fur auwmuce 
used in the choir by certain canons; neither 
is the archbishop’s pallium a stole, nor the 
rochet a ‘linen cassock.” There is also 
a difference between a cope ( pluviale) and 
a cappa. The maniple (manipulum) is 
always worn on the /ef¢ arm, whether of 
pope, bishop, priest, deacon, or sub-deacon. 

We have pointed out some among many 
discrepancies as they occurred, many of 
which might have been easily avoided. 
Doubtless the main faults may be attri- 
buted to the circumstance that confused 
ideas are acquired by heterogeneous notes 
from books, where an examination of the 
original would have been decisive. 

Duly appreciating the laborious reading 
of the compiler, the book, in its present 
form, can never become an authority. We 
started with the impression that we should 
be richly entertained and considerably en- 
lightened; if in some respects we have 
been disappointed, we hope the blame is 
not entirely our own. 


os 


Views of the Gates of Norwich, made in 
the years 1792-3, by the late John Ninham, 
with an Historical Introduction, Extracts 
JSrom the Corporation Records, and Papers 
of the late John Kirkpatrick. Contributed 
to the Transactions of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archeological Society. By Ros. 
Fircn, F.S.A., F.G.S., &c., Honorary 
Treasurer and Secretary. (Norwich: Cun- 
dall and Co. 4to., xxxv. and 36 pp., and 22 
Plates.)—This work is creditable in every 
way to Mr. Fitch, and worthy of his repu- 
tation, and although the subject is neces- 
sarily one of chiefly local interest, it is 
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not entirely so, for the history of Norwich 
is identical with that of many other towns 
and cities. Previous to the time of 
Edward I. the fine Norman keep was 
considered sufficient defence, and the city 
was enclosed by earthworks only, sur- 
mounted of course by wooden palisades : 
this is the usual history; stone walls of 
enclosure with their towers and gate- 
houses were rarely introduced before the 
end of the thirteenth century, and were 
constructed almost universally during the 
reigns of the three Edwards, as is abun- 
dantly proved by the public records. 
These walls were preserved in most in- 
stances long after they could be of any 
possible use, and were often a most de- 
cided nuisance before they were destroyed. 
Being originally Crown property, they 
continued to be so, and the ancient fee- 
farm rent continued to be paid by the 
cities to the Crown until the memorable 
and most statesman-like act of Pitt, about 
1790, when the cities were permitted and 
encouraged to purchase the fee-simple at 
ten years’ purchase of the rents then 
payable. Fortunately for the prosperity 
of the towns, the change in the value of 
money had never been thought of, or 
taken into account in this as in so many 
other matters, and the sum to be paid 
was therefore little more than a twentieth 
part of the real value of the property; in 
many cases the land for which a thousand 
pounds was paid for the purchase of the 
freehold, now produces to the city a thou- 
sand a-year, and the rapid increase in the 
prosperity of our cities dates principally 
from that period. 

Norwich has been more fortunate than 
most places in having had careful drawings 
preserved of all the Gates before they 
were destroyed, and these have now been 
engraved and illustrated by all the his- 
torical particulars that are extant, or 
that were necessary. These afford a very 
good type of the state to which, in most 
cases, these Gates had been reduced by 
neglect and by changes of fashion. We can- 
not say that we see much to regret in their 
loss ; they had become mere ugly obstruc- 
tions, equally useless and inconvenient: 
and the same was the case very generally 
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throughout England. It is very proper 
and patriotic of the Norwich Archzological 
Society to perpetuate the record of them, 
and it is greatly to the credit of the 
citizens “sixty years since” that they 
preserved all those Gates which were really 
worth preserving, such as the celebrated 
Erpingham Gate, a really beautiful work 
of art, which is more than we can say of 
any of those here represented. The plates 
represent the outside and inside of each 
of the eleven Gates. One of these, called 
Ber-street Gate, was an outwork of the 
castle, and the square tower by the side 
of it seems to have been of the thir- 
teenth century. St. Stephen’s, or Nede- 
ham Gate, was a fair example of an 
Edwardian gatehouse with its two round 
towers, and if we had not some scores of 
similar gatehouses remaining we might 
lament its loss, but it had been con- 
siderabiy modernized before it was de- 
stroyed; the others had all been either 
rebuilt in the fifteenth century, or so 
much spoiled by modern alterations that 
they were not worth preserving. 

But it is time to let Mr. Fitch speak for 
himself, and the following extracts from his 
Introduction to this handsome and inter- 
esting volume will suffice to shew the 
very careful manner in which he has done 
his work, and at the same time the modest 
and unobtrusive style in which he ex- 
presses himself; in the spirit of a true 
antiquary, he disdains all bombast and 
display :— 

“The Castle of Norwich, by its com- 
manding situation and great strength, 
was competent to overawe the citizens 
when inclined to be rebellious, and to 
keep the city itself from attack. But, 
although this early fortress long con- 
tinued sufficient to control both internal 
manifestations of discontent and to repel 
outward enemies, yet the many political 
changes of the times, the increase of 
cities, and the steady adva ice of improve- 
ments in the science of defence, rendered 
it necessary that communities of import- 
ance should be more effectually protected, 
than by a single place of strength en- 
closed principally within gigantic earth- 
works. 

“Hence arose those many mural forti- 
fications of important places, of which 
England possesses such perfect examples 


ll 


in York and Chester, and in the remark- 
able and extensive remains connected with 
our own city; of which latter, as far as 
the Gate-houses are concerned, this vo- 
lume is devoted toa slight exemplification. 

“The history of the walls of Norwich 
is a history of the Gate-houses; and in 
speaking of the origin of the first we in- 
clude that of the second. 

“Tn 1294, being the 23rd of Edw. L., 
the first murage-tax was granted, and 
continued three years. A second tax suc- 
ceeded this; and 1304 a third tax was 
imposed, to continue in operation for five 
years. In the 11th of Edw. II., a fourth 
tax of the like nature was allowed; and 
two years afterwards, namely, in 1319, 
the walls of Norwich were considered 
completed, although it would appear only 
generally so. When the thickness and 
extent of the fortifications of this city are 
considered, it cannot be thought surpris- 
ing that a period of twenty-five years 
elapsed before these mural defences were 
finished so far as to render no additional 
tax necessary. It must not, however, be 
considered that no other pecuniary assist- 
ance was required towards the work. The 
citizens themselves manifested the greatest 
interest on the subject, and the ancient 
books of account contain not only entries 
of money officially expended on the walls 
and gates, but also register the private 
contributions of persons towards the same 
object, and for necessary reparation. 

“It has been previously observed that, 
in 1319, the walls of the city were said to 
have been ‘completed ;? but something 
more was required to render them ade- 
quate to the purposes for which they were 
designed. Neither towers nor gates could 
be of use, unless properly furnished with 
munitions of war and the implements then 
in use for their projection. This does not 
appear to have taken place until twenty- 
three years after completion, namely in 
1342, 16th Edw. III.; when a patriotic 
citizen, RicHaRD SpyNK, for the honour of 
the monarch and for the safety of his 
fellow-citizens, gave thirty espringolds to 
cast stones with, to be kept at different 
gates and towers; one hundred gogions, 
or balls of stone, locked up in a box; a 
box, with ropes and accoutrements ; four 
great arblasters, or cross-bows, and one 
hundred gogions for each arblaster; two 
pairs of grapples to bring the bows to the 
requisite tension for discharge; and also 
other gogions, and some armour. 

“Richard Spynk also gave £200 5s. 
to enlarge the ditches; he covered and 
leaded St. Martin’s Gate, making the 
portcullis, and providing bars and chains ; 
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the stone front of St. Augustine’s Gate ; 
gave the portcullis, and covered the gate. 
He also built the gate-house, afterwards 
called Bishop’s Gate from its contiguity to 
the palace of the Bishops of Norwich, upon 
the bridge at this part of the river, at 
that period only defended most probably 
by a bar and chain. He built forty-five 
rods of wall and four towers between 
St. Augustine’s and Fibrigge Gates, and 
chiefly erected those gates. He also ex- 
pended £100 in addition about the bars 
and chains; he covered and fortified 
Conisford Gate, the Black Tower adjoin- 
ing Ber-street, and the two towers be- 
tween Conisford and Ber-street Gates. 
He covered Heigham Gate with lead, and 
made the windows in all the gates and 
towers. Spynk also, beyond these liberal 
benefactions towards the defences of the 
city, built the round tower on the bank of 
the river on the east side of King-street, 
supplying it with two great chains to be 
drawn from the tower on the wall oppo- 
site, with the necessary machinery to 
tighten them across. 

“ Nor was this the whole of this citizen’s 
benefactions, for he offered the payment 
of £100 as a last contribution towards 
the continuance of the work, if others 
would raise the same sum. Meeting, 
however, with no man of equal spirit with 
himself, Spynk performed the work at 
his own expense,—an act as patriotic as 
it was generous and great.” 


Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, 
by GrorGE GitBERT Soort, R.A., F.S.A. 
With Appendices. (Oxford and London : 
J. H. and Jas. Parker.)—Our readers, who 
have doubtless perused with interest the 
admirable lecture of Mr. Scott, delivered 
before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and printed in. our pages, 
will be glad to learn that it has just 
been published in a handsome volume, 
with much illustrative matter from other 
sources. When we mention that among 
the contributors are to be found the well- 
known names of Professor Willis and Mr. 
J. H. Parker, Mr. Burges and Mr. Burtt, 
the Rev. Messrs. Weare and Hugo, and 
six other members of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, we anticipate their agreement 
with us, that never before did the vener- 
able Abbey come into hands so well qualified 
to do it justice, and if they will consult 
the work they will see that their warmest 
expectations are fully realized. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCXI. 


A Naval Biographical Dictionary. By 
Wit11am R. O'Byrne, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
Vol. I. (O’Byrne, Brothers.)—This is a 
new and enlarged ‘edition of a most valu- 
able book of reference for the personnel 
of the Royal Navy. The merits of the 
first edition were duly recognised by the 
parties best qualified to judge, viz. the 
officers themselves and the Board of 
Admiralty, who presented the laborious 
and talented compiler with very substan- 
tial marks of their approbation. En- 
couraged by this, he has continued his 
researches, and he now offers the result to 
the public, who will find the work even 
more deserving of patronage than before, 
as its scope is greatly extended, whilst 
the same pains-taking, minute accuracy is 
everywhere perceptible. The work is 
handsomely printed, and both by its ex- 
terior and interior asserts a claim to a 
place in the library of every gentleman 
which no one who duly values the great 
source of his country’s strength will be 
inclined to deny. 


The Christian Knowledge Society’s Al- 
manacs are before us in more than their 
usual variety, as a very neat Cottager’s 
Penny Almanac has been added to their 
number, which seems to us exceedingly 
well adapted for presents to young persons 
of the labouring class. The Society has 
also issued The Churchman’s Pocket Book, 
with Diary, Cash Account, &., which in 
addition to the usual contents of such 
manuals supplies a great amount of infor- 
mation on matters generally interesting 
to Churchmen. The beautiful work on 
Flowering Plants, from the same Society, 
which we formerly noticed with approba- 
tion *, has now reached its seventh Part, 
and fully justifies our anticipations. We 
cannot of course present to our readers 
any of its strikingly accurate coloured 
plates, but some day when we have a 
little space at our disposal we purpose 
laying before them an extract or two 
from its well-written letter-press, that 
they may judge for themselves as to its 
merits. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return appeared. 





Crvri, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

Sept. 20. Mr. John T. Neal approved of as 
Consul at Kingston, Jamaica, for the United 
States of America. 

Sept. 27. Edward Herries, esq., now Secretary 
to H.M.’s Legation at Brussels, to be Secretary 
to H.M.’s Legation at Lisbon. 

‘Henry Page Turner Barron, esq., now Secre- 
tary to H.M.’s Legation at Lisbon, to be Secretary 
to H.M.’s Legation at Brussels. 

Oct. 1. Mr. John 8. Prettyman approved of as 
Consul at Glasgow for the United States of 
America. 

Oct, 4. The Earl of Clarendon, K.G. and 
G.C.B., to be H.M.’s Ambassador Extraordinary 
to the King of Prussia, on the occasion of His 
Majesty’s Coronation. 

David Hector, esq., advocate, to be Sheriff of 
the Shire or Sheriffdom of Wigton and Kirkcud- 
bright, in the room of Erskine Douglas Sandford, 
esq., deceased. 

Oct.11. Mr. Johann Knus approved of as 
Consul at Penang for H.M. the King of Prussia. 

Mr. George Hogg approved of as Consul at 
Trinidad for the United States of America. 

Mr. Alexander Stewart approved of as Consul 
at Kurrachee for the Free Hanseatic city of 
Bremen. 

Oct. 15. The Rev. Arthur Thompson Bonner, 
M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, to be one of 
H.M.’s Assistant Insp s of School 

Oct. 18. The dignities of Baroness, Viscountess, 
and Countess of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland granted to Anne, Duchess of 
Sutherland, wife of George Granville William, 
Duke of Sutherland, by the names, styles, and 





titles of Baroness Macleod, of Castle Leod, in 
the county of Cromartie, Baroness Castlehaven, 
of Castlehaven, in the same county, Viscountess 
Tarbat, of Tarbat, in the same county, and 
Countess of Cromartie; with grant, after her 
decease, of the titles of Baron Macleod, Baron 
Castlehaven, Viscount Tarbat, and Earl of Cro- 
martie, to Francis Sutherland Leveson Gower 
(commonly called Lord Francis Sutherland Leve- 
son Gower), the second surviving son of the said 
Anne, Duchess of Sutherland, and the heirs male 
of his body lawfully begotten, with remainders 
over. 

M. Charles Burrard Réboul, Chef d’Escadron 
au 6iéme Régiment de Houssards, who was at- 
tached as French Commissioner to the head~- 
quarters of the British Forces in China, to be an 
Honorary Member of the Military Division of 
the Third Class, or Companions, of the Most 
Hon. Order of the Bath. 

Mr. Walter Berry approved of as Consul-Gen. 
in Scotland for H.M. the King of Denmark. 

Mr. George Kiéhler approved of as Consul at 
Sydney for the Free Hanseatic City of Hamburg. 

Mr. Adolph Solmitz approved of as Consul at 
Sydney for the Free Hanseatic City of Lubeck. 

Mr. Ole Munch Reeder approved of as Consul 
at Malta for H.M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. 

Mr. Olof Fred. Gollcher approved of as Consul 
at Malta for H.M. the King of the Netherlands. 

Oct. 25. Mr. John Young approved of as Con- 
sul at Belfast for the United States of America. 

Thomas Blanch Stephen, esq., to be Deputy 
Collector and Landing Surveyor for the Island of 
Ceylon. 








BIRTHS. 


~ July 29, At Bunnoo, Punjab, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. G. W. G. Green, C.B., Commandant 
2nd Punjab Infantry, a dau. 

Aug.1. At Murree, in the Punjab, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Shipley, Royal Fusiliers, a son. 

Aug. 3. At Abbottabad, in the Punjab, the 
wife of the Rev. Robert Clark, a son. 

Aug. 4. At Simla, the wife of:Capt. Charles 
Cooper Johnson, a son. 

Aug. 6. At Mount Aboo, Rajpootana, the wife 
of T. M. Lownds, M.D., a son. 

Aug. 15. At Simla, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Bourchier, C.B., H.M.B.H.A., a dau. 

At Poona, the wife of Capt. Robert Alexander 
Taylor, H.M.’s lst Regiment Bombay Fusiliers, 
a dau. 


Aug. 20. At Rawul Pindee, in the Punjab, 
the wife of Capt. W. W. Knollys, 93rd High- 
landers, a dau. 

Aug. 21, At Plaine Wilhems, Mauritius, the 
wife of Capt. Champagné L’Estrange, of the 
Royal Artillery, a son. 

Aug. 25. At Malabar-hill, Bombay, the wife 
of T. P. Bickersteth, esq., Solicitor to Govern- 
ment, a dau. 

Sept. 8. At Simla, the wife of Major Connell, 
R.A., a son. 

Sept.13. At Barton Mills, Suffolk, the Hon. 
Mrs. Abraham, a dau. 

Sept.15. At Bronwylfa, Exmouth, (the resi- 
dence of Vice-Adm. Sir Fairfax Moresby,) the 
wife of M. Fortescue Moresby, esq., R.N., a son. 
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Sept. 16. At Chatham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
McKillop, R.M. Light Infantry, a son. 

Sept. 19. At Tythegson Court, Glamorgansh., 
the wife of Arthur Owen Lord, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 20. At Chested, Chiddingstone, Kent, 
the wife of R. J. Streatfeild, esq., a son. 

At Lee-park, Lee, Kent, the wife of the Rev. 
James R. Wood, a son. 

At the Friars, Ryde, Isle of Wight, the wife of 
the Rev. R. Noble Jackson, M.A., H.M.S. “* War- 
rior,” a dau. 

At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. Priestly, of the 
32nd L.I. Regt., a dau. 

Sept. 21. In Grosvenor-st., the Lady Fredk. 
FitzRoy, prematurely, a dau. 

At Cambridge, the wife of Professor Stokes, 
a dau. 

Sept. 22. At Portledge, near Bideford, Lady 
Mary Crosse, a dau. 

At Ardvorlich, Perthshire, Mrs. Robert Drum- 
mond, a son. 

At Dovenby-hall, Cumberland, the wife of 
Frecheville L. Ballantine Dykes, esq., a dau. 

At Auchenbowie-house, Stirlingshire, Mrs. 
Buller Elphinstone, a dau. 

In Melbury-terr., Harewood-sq., the wife of 
the Rev. Robert Rutland, a son. 

At Ashdon Rectory, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. J. T. Walker, a dau. 

At the Royal Military Repository, Woolwich, 
Mrs. F. Beckford Ward, a dau. 

At Rugby, the wife of the Rev. Chas. Evans, 
a dau. 

Sept. 23. At Strathallan Castle, N.B., the 
Hon. Mrs. Greenhill, a dau. 

At Corfu, the wife of Major T. de Courcy 
Hamilton, V.C., a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of the Rev. T. H. Cole, 
a dau. 

In Hyde-park-square, the wife of A. D. Cole- 
ridge, esq., a dau. 

At Niton, Isle of Wight, the wife of the Rev. 
Reginald Kempe, a son. 

At Holyhead, the wife of Commander B. P, 
Priest, R.N., a son. 

At Broad Somerford Rectory, Wilts, the wife 
of the Rev. Wm. Andrews, a son. 

Sept, 24. At Edinburgh, Lady Harriet Vernon 
Wentworth, a dau. 

Lucy, the wife of Edward Peacock, esq., F.S.A., 
of Bottesford Manor, near Brigg, Lincolnshire, 
a son. 

At Glanhonddu, Mrs. Douglas Dickinson, a 
dau. 

At Fredericton, New Brunswick, the wife of 
Major McKay Rynd, 62nd Regt., a son. 

At Christ’s Hospital, London, the wife of the 
Rev. James Thomson, a dau. 

At Carleton le Moorland, the wife of the Rev. 
Richard Baldock, a dau. 

Sept. 25. At the Close, Norwich, Mrs. R. 
Maltby Butcher, a son. 

At Merston-house, Seaforth, near Liverpool, 
the wife of the Rev. W. F. Satchell, a dau. 

Sept. 26. At Lamport-hall, Northamptonshire, 
the wife of Sir Charles Isham, bart., a dau. 

, At Didlington-park, Norfolk, (the residence of 
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her brother, )the wife of the Rev. Chas. Lawrence, 
of Tolleshunt Knights Rectory, Essex, a dau. 

At Canterbury, the wife of Major Bowlby, 64th 
Regt., a son. 

At Dover-hall, near Arundel, the wife of Major 
F. M. Baker, 10th Regt. H.M.’s Indian Forces, 
Bengal Establishment, a son. 

Sept. 27. In Kensington-garden-terr., Hyde- 
park, the wife of Lieut.-Gen. Cannon, a dau. 

At Dublin, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Scudamore, 
C.B., 14th (King's) Hussars, a son. 

In Hertford-st., Mayfair, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Cooper, a dau. 

At Walmer, the wife of the Rev. G. Gainsford, 
Vicar of Rostherne, Cheshire, a dau. 

Sept. 29. At Elgin-crescent, Notting-hill, the 
wife of James Douglas Robinson, esq., Madras 
Civil Service, a dau. 

At the residence of her father, Wragby 
Vicarage, Lincolnshire, the wife of Capt. H. M. 
Hay Forbes, Inspector of Schools in the Punjab, 
a dau. 

At Rock-house, Sheerness, the wife of Capt. 
Luard, R.N., a dau. ' 

At Brockham Parsonage, the wife of the Rev. 
Alan B. Cheales, a son. 

At Woodford Rectory, Thrapston, Northamp- 
tonshire, the wife of the Rev. C. Smyth, a dau. 

At Chadlington, Oxon, the wife of the Rev. T. 
Llewelyn Griffith, a dau. 

Sept. 30. At Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. Joshua 
MacEvoy, a dau. 

In Vincent-sq., London, the wife of the Rev. 
James Leonard Fish, M.A., a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Wm. Monteath 
Scott, esq., of Ancrum, a dau. 

At Pengreep, Cornwall, the wife of John 
Michael Williams, esq., a son. 

At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, the 
wife of Capt. Taylor, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. George Baird, of Strichen, 
a son. 

At Ore, near Hastings, the wife of the Rev. 
Herbert F. Vyvyan, a son. 

Oct.1. At the Vicarage, Great Maplestead, 
Essex, the wife of the Rev. E. S. Corrie, a son. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Main, the wife of Frederic 
Hamilton, esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s Cnargé 
d’ Affaires to the Germanic Confederation, a son. 

At Portsmouth, the wife of Capt. C. Milligan, 
A.D.C., a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. H. E. 
Bayly, a dau. 

At Wilsbrook-lodge, Ragland, Monmouthshire, 
the wife of W. J. Collingdon, esq., a son, 

Oct. 2. In Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., the Hon, 
Mrs. Hervey St. John Mildmay, a dau. 

At Pishiobury, Herts, the wife of B. B. Colvin, 
esq., a dau. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, the wife of Major 
Wilton, Retired List, H.M.’s Indian Forces, 
a dau. 

Oct.8. At Brighton, the wife of Major-Gen. 
Clark, K.H., a dau. 

At Jersey, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Rose, 2nd 
Queen’s Royals, a dau. 

At the residence of her father, (the Rev. B. 
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Evans, The Vicarage, Llanstephan, Carmarthen- 
shire,) the wife of Samuel Church Phillips, esq., 
a son. 

At Royal-crescent, Notting-hill, the wife of 
Capt. G. A. Bedford, R.N., a dau. 

Oct. 4. At Shinfield-grove, Berks, the wife of 
the Rev. George Hulme, a dau. 

At Ilfracombe, the wife of the Rev. Robert 
Nutt, a son. 

Oct. 5. At Palazzo Serlupi, Rome, Cecilia 
Marchesa Serlupi, dau. of the late Sir James 
Fitzgerald, bart., a son and heir. 

At Gillingham, Kent, the wife of Major Lovell, 
C.B., Royal Engineers, a son. 

At Camden-cottage, Sidmouth, the wife of the 
Rev. Sheffield Cox, Rector of Sibson, Leicester- 
shire, a dau. 

At Pembroke-dock, South Wales, the wife of 
Edwin A. Bernays, esq., of H.M.’s Dockyard, 
Pembroke, a son. 

At Bradwell Vicarage, Oxfordshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Fred. Thomas Woodman, a dau. 

In Cleveland-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Capt. Allan N. Scott, Madras Artillery, a dau. 

At the Brooms, Stone, Staffordshire, (the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Harvey, her mother,) the wife of 
the Rev. H. W. Southey, of Beddington, a son. 

At Grundisburgh, near Woodbridge, the wife 
of Capt. Pilkington Blake, a dau. 

Oct. 6. At Edinburgh, Lady Mackenzie, of 
Gairloch, a son, 

At Tottenham, the wife of the Rev. D. J. Har- 
rison, a son. 

Oct. 7, At Eastdon, Starcross, Exeter, the 
Hon. Mrs. Byron Cary, a dau. 

At Catherington-house, Millbrook, Southamp- 
ton, the wife of Capt. O’Shea, Adjutant 2nd Hants 
Rifles, a son. 

Oct. 8. At Holywell-lodge, Oxford, the wife 
of the Rev. Robert Gandell, a son. 

At Cowes, the wife of W. C. Hoffmeister, 
M.D., Surgeon to the Queen, a dau. 

At Standish Rectory, near Wigan, Mrs. Bran- 
dreth, a dau. 

In Chester-place, Regent’s-park, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry W. Burrows, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Manton, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. John B. Dalison, a dau. 

Oct. 9. In Eccleston-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Fred. 
Hobart, a dau. 

At Guist, Norfolk, the wife of the Rev. George 
Norris, a dau. 

At Sutton-house, in Holderness, the wife of 
G. W. M. Liddell, esq., a son and heir. 

At New-bank, Crompton, near Oldham, the 
wife of the Rev. John Cecker, a dau. 

Oct. 10. In Hertford-st., Mayfair, the Hon. 
Mrs. Francis Stonor, a dau. 

At Titley, Herefordshire, the wife of the Rev. 
William Serjeantson, a son. 

At Carlton-hill East, St. John’s-wood, the wife 
of Elphinstone Chardin Campbell, esq., of the 
Madras Civil Service, a dau. 

At the Elms, High Ongar, Essex, the wife of 
Henry Gibson, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 11. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the Lady 
Decies, a dau. 
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At Kirby-under-Dale Rectory, Yorkshire, the 
Hon. Mrs. T. J. Monson, a dau. 

At Little Gaddesden, Herts, the wife of the 
Rev. A. G. Woolward, a son. 

At Monk’s Horton, near Hythe, the wife of 
John Kirkpatrick, esq., a son and heir. 

At Stoke, Devonport, the wife of Capt. Pil- 
kington Jackson, R.A., a son. 

Oct. 12. At Ottershaw-park, Chertsey, Lady 
Colebrooke, a son. 

At Galleyden, Galleywood-common, Chelms- 
ford, Essex, the wife of the Rev. Joseph Sumner, 
a son. 

At Woodford, the wife of Wm. Oliver Dodgson, 
esq., a son. 

At Bonby, Lincolnshire, the wife of the Rev. 
Philip Kitchingman, a dau. 

Oct. 13. At Aldershott, the wife of Capt. 
Augustus W. Ord, 26th Regt., a dau. 

At Chicheley-hall, Bucks, the wife of Charles 
Chester, esq., a dau. 

In Camden-st., N.W., the wife of the Rev. 
Septimus Buss, a son. 

In Ampthill-sq., Regent’s-park, the wife of the 
Rev. E. Valentine Williams, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Shipton-under-Wychwood, 
the wife of the Rev. W. E. D. Carter,adau. . 

Oct. 14. At Twickenham, the wife of the Rev. 
Dr. Parish, a dau. 

At Ascreavie, Kirriemuir, N.B., the wife of 
Major W. B. Young, late R.A., a dau. 

At St. John’s-house, Ryde, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of Edward Westby Nunn, esq., of Hiil 
Castle and St. Margaret's, co. Wexford, a son. 

Oct. 15. At Dubiin, the Lady Victoria Mary 
Kirwan, a dau. 

At Glencairne Abbey, co. Waterford, the wife 
of Col. Bushe, a dau. 

At Offton Vicarage, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. John E. Thompson, a dau. 

At Shelton-lodge, Stoke-upon-Trent, the wife 
of Matthew Folliott Blakiston, esq., a dau. 

At Fulham, the wife of the Rev. Arthur 5S. 
Latter, a dau. 

At Mill-house, Chichester, the wife of T. R. 
Morris, esq., 53rd Regt., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Clifton-on-Teme, Worcester- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Slade Baker, a son. 

At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. J. M. Tandy, 
a son. 

Oct.16. At Woolwich, the wife of Col. Burrows, 
R.A., a dau. 

In Blandford-sq., the wife of the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies, a dau. 

At Kilmanahan, co. Waterford, the wife of 
T. W. Watson, esq., a dau. 

In Grove-end-road, N.W., the wife of Capt. 
R. A. Oliver, R.N., a son. 

At the Rectory, Leconfield, East Yorkshire, 
the wife of the Rev. Robert Whitaker, a son. 

At Burnham-manor, Lincolnshire, the wife of 
Robert John Taylor, esq., Major Royal North 
Lincoln Militia, a dau. 

Oct.17. At Portsmouth Dockyard, the Hon. 
Mrs. George Grey, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Major Charles Inge, 
a dau. 
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At the Vicarage, Bradford-on-Avon, the wife 
of the Rev. W. H. Jones, a dau. 

At York-house, Penzance, the wife of Frederick 
Smith, esq., a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of the Rev. F. W. 
Waldron, a dau. 

At Great Yeldham Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. John Marten Cripps, a son. 

Oct. 18. At Ashurst-lodge, East Grinstead, the 
wife of Philip Hamond, esq., a dau. 

At Knott’s-green, Leyton, Essex, the wife of 
Joseph Gurney Barclay, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 19. In Dublin, the Lady Lurgan, a dau. 

At Warnham-court, Horsham, the wife of Sir 
J. Henry Pelly, bart., a son. 

At Highbury-park North, the wife of William 
Foster, esq., late Capt. in the 1lth Hussars, 
twin daus. 

At Boley-hill, Rochester, the wife of Edward 
Hayward, esq., a son. 

At Barthomley, Cheshire, the wife of the Rev. 
George Arkwright, a son. 
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At Byfleet, Surrey, the wife of Lieut..Col. 
W. H. Larkins, late of H.M.’s Bengal Army, 
a son. 

At the Manor-house, Purse Caundle, Dorset, 
the wife of Capt. Amyatt Brown, late 5th Lancers, 
a dau. 

Oct. 20. The Lady Nigel Kennedy, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. Kincaid Smith, 
a dau. , 

At Etchingham Rectory, Sussex, the wife of 
the Rev. R. G. Barton, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Maldon, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Russell Horwood, a son. 

At the Glen, Peebles, the wife of Chas. Tennant, 
esq., a son. 

In Warwick-sq., the wife of Geo. E. Blenkins, 
esq., Surgeon-Major Grenadier Guards, a son. 

At the Hyde, near Bridport, Dorset, the wife 
of Capt. J. C. Still, a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. W. Hard- 
ing Girdlestone, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


June 27. The Rev. Charles Stuart Perry, of 
Belfast, Portland, Victoria, to Esther, eldest dau. 
of Capt. Joseph Walker, Bombay Artillery, late 
of Hampstead, Middlesex. 

Aug.7. At Allyghur, Henry M. D. Douglas, 
esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 42nd Regt. B.N.I., youngest 
son of Capt. John Douglas, R.N., Walmer, Kert, 
to Mary, dau. of John S. Dumergue, esq., Judge 
of Allyghur, Bengal. 

Aug. 13. At Darjeeling, Bengal, the Hon. 
Ashley Eden, to Eva Maria Bellew. 

At Bughsoo, in the Punjab, Charles Dawson 
Barwell, esq., H.M.’s 90th Regt. Light Infantry, 
to Eliza Jeanie, elder dau. of the late Colonel 
Hugh Ross, H.E.I.C.S. 

Aug. 21. At Freetown, Sierra Leone, Capt. 
Henry Augustus Williams, of the 2nd West India 
Regt., to Annie Harnet, second dau. of the Rev. 
R. W. Hartshorn, M.A., Garrison Chaplain. 

Sept. 2. At Lennoxville, Canada East, John 
Adams Walsh, esq., eldest son of the late Jona- 
than W. Walsh, esq., of Walsh-park, co. Tippe- 
rary, to Ada Campbell, youngest dau. of James 
Hackett, esq., late of the Civil Service, Demerara, 
and of Lennoxville. 

Sept. 12. At St. Peter’s, Dublin, John Henry 
Cole, eldest son of the late Owen Wynne, esq., of 
Ardaghowen, Sligo, to Harriette Georgina, eldest 
dau. of Edmond L’Estrange, esq., and the Lady 
Harriette L’Estrange. 

At Barbados, Richard Wm. Charles Winsloe, 
esq., Capt. in H.M.’s 21st Royal N.B. Fusiliers, 
to Constance Edwards, second dau. of F. M. 
Cromartie, esq., Deputy-Superintendent of Mili- 
tary Stores. 

Sept. 17. At Shurdington, near Cheltenham, 
Capt. Wm. Elliot Marshall, of H.M.’s Bengal 
Staff Corps, to Caroline Sylvia, youngest dau. of 
the late Col. Edmund Hardy, of H.E.1.C. Bombay 
Artillery. 


At Walton-on-Thames, Henry Ring Crocker, 
esq., late of Aden, Bombay Presidency, to Sarah 
Maria Test, youngest dau. of Thomas May, esq., 
Ashford, Kent. 

Sept. 18. At Ladbrooke, Edward, son of E. 
Terry, esq., Walton, Aylesbury, to Annie, eldest 
dau. of T. Russell, esq., Hodnell Manor, War- 
wickshire. 

At Instow, North Devon, Francis Wharton Le 
Marchand, esq., of Kandy, Ceylon, to Clara Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Rowland Thomas 
Bradstock, Rector of Thelbridge, Devon. 

Sept. 19. At Hamilton, Canada West, John 
George Daly, esq., son of Sir Dominick Daly, 
Governor of South Australia, to Mary Stuart, 
dau. of Sir Allan McNab, bart., of Dundurn. 

At St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, Augustus 
Wentworth Gore, esq., only son of the late Chas. 
Arthur Gore, Ist Life Guards, to Emily Anne, 
third dau. of the Hon. Edw. and Mrs. Curzon, 
of Scarsdale-house, Kensington. 

At Repton, Ion Turner, esq., 16th Lancers, 
only son of Dr. and Mrs. Turner, of Kensington, 
to Louisa Harpur, only dau. of Edmund Crewe, 
esq., of Repton-pk., Derbyshire, and niece of the 
late Sir George Crewe, bart., of Caulke Abbey, 
Staffordshire. 

At St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, the Rev. Richard 
Croker, M.A., to Caroline, dau. of the late Thos. 
de Grenier de Fonblanque, K.H., H.B.M. Con- 
sul-General for Servia, and granddau. of the late 
Sir Jonah Barrington. 

At St. Margaret’s, Leicester, Fred. Drage, esq., 
59th Regt., son of the Rev. Chas. Drage, Rector 
of Westerfield, near Ipswich, to Emily Georgiana, 
only dau. of the late George Rawson, esq., of 
Bestwood-pk., Nottinghamshire. 

At Egremont, Cumberland, Francis Watkins, 
esq., of Tottenham, youngest son of the late 
Major Watkins, Bengal Artillery, to Elizabeth, 
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second dau. of the Rev. Wm. Leech, Rector of 
Egremont. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Thomas Bur- 
rough Partridge, B.A. and M.B., only son of the 
Rev. Thomas Partridge, Douglas, Isle of Man, to 
Arabella Lucy, dau. of the Rev. R. R. Ford, M.A. 

At Glencolumbkille, co. Donegal, the Rev. 
Vernon Russell Drapes, Prebendary of Tasscoffin, 
Tullabrin-house, co. Kilkenny; to Helena Anne, 
dau. of the Rev. V. Pole Griffith, Rector of Glen- 
columbkille. 

Sept. 21. At Corwen, Merionethshire, the Ven. 
Henry Powell Ffoulkes, Archdeacon of Mont- 
gomery, second son of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
Ffoulkes, of Griviath, Denbighshire, to Jane 
Margaret, fourth dau. of the late Edward Lloyd, 
esq., of Rhagatt, Merionethshire. 

At St. John’s, Hackney, George Mantell Fol- 
kard, esq., of Mistley, Essex, to Elizabeth, dau. 
of the late John Box, esq., H.E.I.C.S. 

Sept. 23. At Torwood, Devon, Charles Brind, 
esq., of Lee, Kent, to Susanna, widow of the Rev. 
C. J. Quartley, Chaplain Hon. E.1.C. Service, and 
eldest dau. of Col. Brind, C.B., Royal Bengal 
Artillery. 

In London, Robt. Woods, esq., late of H.M.’s 
75th Regt., to Isabella, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
George Hamilton Ashe, Incumbent of Witton, 
near Blackburn, Lancashire. 

Sept. %. At Withecombe Raleigh, Devon, the 
Viscount Chetwynd, to Mary, sole surviving dau. 
of the late John Hussey, esq., of Lyme Regis, 
Dorset. 

At Cheddar, Somerset, the Hon. Wm. Leonard 
Holmes A’Court, eldest son of the Lord Heytes- 
bury, to Isabella Sophia, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Richard A’Court Beadon, Vicar of Cheddar. 

At Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, the Rev. John 
Robert Turing, Chaplain of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to Fanny Montague, fourth dau. of 
Gen. Mossom Boyd, of H.M.’s Bengal Army. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Henry Gillett, esq., 
Capt. East Kent Regt. of Militia, son of the late 
Cyrus Gillett, esq., of Halvergate-hall, Norfolk, 
to Sarah Maria, elder dau. of W. J. Lysley, esq., 
M.P., of Mimwood, Herts. 

At St. John’s, Clerkenwell, John, third son of 
John Alderson Turner, esq., of Percy-house, 
Percy-circus, to Mary Ann, only dau. of the late 
Rev. W. E. L. Faulkner, Incumbent of Clerken- 
well, and Chaplain to their late Royal High- 
nesses the Dukes of Kent and Sussex. 

At East Grinstead, Henry, only son of Henry 
Padwick, esq., Manor-house, Horsham, to Jane 
Eleanor, only child of C. Chevall Tooke, esq., 
of Hurston Clays, Sussex. 

At All Saints’, Blackheath, the Rev. Andrew 
A. W. Drew, B.A., Curate of Benenden, and 
second son of Capt. Drew, R.N., to Marian, 
fourth dau. of James Drew, esq., The Paragon, 
Blackheath. 

At All Saints’, Hereford, the Rev. George Ed- 
mund Fox, Curate of Lowestoft, Suffolk, to Sarah 
Anne, youngest surviving dau. of the Rev. Thos. 
Phillips, of Hereford, District Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

At Rustington, Sussex, the Rev. Henry John 


Rueh, M.A., Vicar of Rustington, to Mary Anne, 
dau. of the late Edw. Greenfield Penfold, esq. 

At St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, Frederick Arundel, 
son of the late Comm. Miles, R.N., to Frances 
Mary Moore, eldest dau. of Capt. George Fred. 
Westbrook, R.N. 

At Farley Chamberlayne, Hants, Edward, 
eldest son of Edw. Waddilove, esq., of Gloucester- 
pl., Portman-sq., to Martha Eliza, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. T. F. Woodham, Rector of Farley. 

At Oakham, Richard Coleman, eldest son of 
Thomas Hallowes, esq., Lieut. R.N., to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of John Pendered, esq. 

At Delamere, Cheshire, the Rev. S. Charles- 
worth Overton, eldest son of the Rev. Charles 
Overton, Rector of Cottingham, Yorkshire, to 
Harriett Emma, second dau. of the Rev. William 
Darwin Fox, M.A., Rector of Delamere. 

At Walton, the Rev. Newson Loraine, minister 
of Holy Trinity, Liverpool, to Agnes May, young- 
est dau. of the late John Howard, esq., R.N., 
Fazakerley. 

Sept. 25. At Maulden, the Rev. Arthur Henry 
Sanxay Barwell, to Frances Elizabeth Rose, only 
dau. of the late Andrew Foster-Melliar, esq., of 
Wells, Somerset. 

At Lugwardine, Herefordshire, Edw. Phillips, 
esq., late Major 8th Hussars, eldest son of E. J. 
Phillips, esq., Painswick-house, Gloucestershire, 
to Minnie, only dau. of J. G. Freeman, esq., 
Rockfield, Herefordshire. 

At Kilbarrow, co. Tipperary, the Rev. Edward 
Kedington Bennet, of Cheveley, Cambridgesh., 
second surviving son of the Rev. James Thomas 
Bennet, of Cheveley, to Frances Caroline, young- 
est dau. of the late W. T. Adams-Reilly, esq., 
of Belmont, co. Westmeath, and Robuck, co. 
Cavan. 

At Fitz, Shropshire, Edmund Burke Wood, 
esq., barrister-at-law, to Elizabeth Sarah, only 
dau. of the late S. Dickin, esq., of Moreton-hall, 
Shropshire. 

At Monks’ Risborough, Bucks, the Rev. Geo. 
Sketchley Finden, Curate of Newport Pagnel, to 
Frances Margaret, third dau. of the Rev. H. W. 
J. Beauchamp, Rector of Monks’ Risborough. 

Sept. 26. At Twickenham, R. B. D. Morier, 
esq., Attaché to H.M.’s Legation at Berlin, to 
Alice, second dau. of Lieut.-Gen. the Right 
Hon. J. and Lady Alice Peel. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Walter Ogilvy, 
esq., late Major, unattached, second son of the 
late Sir William Ogilvy, bart., of Inverquharity, 
to Caroline, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. G. T. Pretyman, Chancellor of Lincoln 
Cathedral, and Canon of Winchester. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Francis Adam Ellis 
Lock, Major Bombay Cavalry, son of Vice- 
Adm. Loch, to Catherine Gordon, eldest dau. of 
the late Major-Gen. Reid, C.B., Bombay Army. 

At Urswick, the Rev. Geo. Washington, M.A., 
eldest son of John Washington, esq., Capt. Royal 
Navy, Hydrographer to the Admiralty, toFrances, 
youngest dau. of William Gale, esq., of Bardsey- 
hall, Ulverston, Lancashire. 

At Osmotherley, the Rev. Edmund Hinds 
Knight, son of Edmund Knight, esq., of Barba- 
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dos, to Caroline Anne, youngest dau. of Robert 
Haynes, esq., of Thimbleby-lodge, Yorkshire. 

At All Souls’, Marylebone, Robert Godschall 
Johnson, esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, Teneriffe, to 
Mina, third dau. of John Marshall Marr, esq. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Francis Sam- 
well, esq., to Augusta, dau. of Robert Cole, 
esq., F.S.A. 

At Hope, Flintshire, Henry Cecil, eldest son of 
Henry Raikes, esq., of Liwynegrin-hall, Flint- 
shire, to Charlotte Blanche, fourth dau. of Charles 
Blayney Trevor Roper, e8q., of Plas Teg-park, 
Flintshire. 

Sept. 28. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. 
W. Whitehurst Macdonald Mill, late 6th Regt., 
and 26th Cameronians, youngest son of the late 
Major Mill, of Ripley, Surrey, to Frances Mary, 
elder dau. of Frederick H. Walford, esq., of 
Curzon-st., Mayfair. 

At St. John’s, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Edward 
Joseph Hunt, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 63rd Regt., 
younger son of the late William Henry Hunt, 
€sq., of Jerpoint-house and Kilfera, co. Kilkenny, 
to Maria Theodosia, y gest dau. of the late 
Richard Grainger, esq., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Sept. 30. At Brighton, Samuel Skey, son of 
the late William Burton, esq., and grandson of 
the late Sir Charles Burton, bart., and the Hon. 
Lady Burton, of Pollerton, co. Carlow, to Susan 
Bristowe, widow of Thomas Miller, esq., of 
Leicester. 

At Holy Trinity, Tulse-hill, William Neild, 
esq., of High Lawn, Bowdon, near Manchester, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. William 
Thistleth waite, Incumbent of St.George’s, Bolton- 
le-Moors. 

At Trinity Church, Eastbourne, Newton Price, 
esq., B.A., of Dundalk, to Hannah, fourth dau. 
of the late Rev. J. P. Wilson, of Hurstmonceux, 
Sussex. m 

Oct. 1. At the Cathedral, Llandaff, the Rev. 
Walter Hugh Earle Welby, third son of Sir 
Glynne Earle Welby-Gregory, bart., of Denton- 
hall, Lincolnshire, to Frances, youngest dau. of 
the Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Rev. Gregory 
Watton Pennethorne, Rector of St. Andrew’s, 
Chichester, second son of James Pennethorne, 
esq., to Catherine Ann, third dau. of the late 
J. MacGregor, esq., formerly M.P. for Sandwich. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., George, eldest 
son of Lieut.-Col. Palmer, of Nazing-park, 
Essex, to Emily Eden, eldest dau. of William 
Vansittart, esq., M.P. 

At St. Mary’s, Scarborough, Charles, second 
son of Wm. Dickinson, esq., of West Wickham- 
hall, Bromley, Kent, to Frances Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of Henry Bury, esq., of Moorfield, Withing- 
ton, Manchester. 

At Mobberley, Cheshire, the Rev. Robert 
Lloyd, of Carlton, Cambridgeshire, to Harriet, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. George Mallory, Rector 
of Mobberley. 

At Lyng, Norfolk, John Carlen Heath, esq., 
of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, and Fellow 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, to Mary Jane, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. Hen. Evans, Rector of Lyng. 
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At Starston, Alfred Wills, of the Inner Temple, 
and of Esher, Surrey, barrister-at-law, to Bertha, 
third dau. of Thomas Lombe Taylor, esq., of 
Starston, Norfolk. 

At Ramoan, co. Antrim, Capt. John Innes 
Robinson, Bengal Cavalry, to Bertha, widow of 
Col. Swyny, C.B., H.M.’s 63rd Regt., and dau. 
of the late Rev. G. A. Biedermann, M.A., Rector 
of Dauntsey, Wilts. 

Oct. 2. At St. Mary’s, Chelsea, Sir John Simeon, 
bart., of Swainston, Isle of Wight, to the Hon. 
Catherine Dorothea Colville, second dau. of the 
late Gen. the Hon. Sir Charles Colville, G.C.B. 

At Edinburgh, Jobn Allen Allen, esq., of Errol, 
to Barbara Juliana Augusta, dau. of Major the 
Hon. Augustus George Frederick Jocelyn. 

At Farnham Royal, Bucks, the Rev. Henry 
Phillpotts, to Jane Maria, eldest dau. of Sir 
Ranald Martin, Salt-hill, near Slough. 

At Ashford Bowdler, Clement A. Thruston, 
esq., of Pennalt Tower, near Machynlleth, second 
son of the late Capt. Thruston, R.N., toConstance 
Sophia Margaret, youngest dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Lechmere Coore Russell, C.B., of 
Ashford-hall, Shropshire. 

At Broomfield, Somerset, Lieut.-Col. Tipping, 
of Davenport-hall, Cheshire, late of the Grenadier 
Guards, to Flora Louisa, second dau. of the late 
Rev. Nicholson Calvert, of Quentin Castle, co. 
Down. 

At St. James’s, New Brighton, Robert Eustace 
Maude, Capt. 4lst Regt., son of the late Hon. 
and Rev. J. C. Maude, Rector of Enniskillen, to 
Emily, youngest dau. of Thomas Addison, esq., 
of Gorselands, New Brighton. 

At Lodsworth, Sussex, the Rev. Wilfred Fisher, 
Student of Ch. Ch., Oxford. and Rector of West- 
well, Oxon, son of the Rev. William Fisher, 
Canon Residentiary of Salisbury, and Rector of 
Poulshot, Wilts, to Elizabeth Mary, dau. of 
Hasler Hollist, esq., of Lodsworth. 

At St. John’s, Kensington-park, Charles James 
Osborn Chambers, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s Madras 
Army, only son of the late Major Chambers, 
Madras Fusiliers, to Mary Carr, dau. of William 
Dunn, esq., of Kensington-park-gardens. 

At the same time and place, Walter Yeldham, 
esq., 18th Hussars, son of Stephen Yeldham, 
esq., of Upper Montague-street, to Elizabeth 
Augusta, dau. of Wm. Dunn, esq. 

Oct. 3. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Dudley, 
Viscount Sandon, eldest son of the Earl of Har- 
rowby, K.G., to the Lady Mery Frances Cecil, 
eldest dau. of the Marquis of Exeter, K.G. 

At St. Andrew’s, Kingswood, Surrey, the 
Rev. William R. Astley Cooper, second son of Sir 
Astley Paston Cooper, bart., to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of Captain Evan Nepean, R.N. 

At St. Peter’s, Dubiin, John W. Hobart, eldest 
son of Edward Wight Seymour, esq., of Wight- 
field, co. Limerick, and Kildare-st., Dublin, to 
Emma Isabelle, eldest dau. of the Rev. C. M. 
Fleury, D.D., Upper Leeson-st., Dublin. 

At Stoke Damerel, William Neville, son of 
Jolliffe Tufnell, esq., of Langley, Essex, to 
Eleanor Frances, second dau. of Gen. Charles 
Go-tling, R.A., of Penlee-villas, Stoke. 
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_ At Clonfeacle, co. Tyrone, Walter Follett 
Wright, 44th Regt. Madras Native Infantry, 
fourth son of Col. George Wright, late Madras 
Army, to Adelaide Rosalie, fourth dau. of the 
Rev. Jos. Stevenson, Incumbent of Clonfeacle. 

At Clifton, Guy Rotton, esq., Capt. R.A., 
and Brevet Lieut.-Colonel, to Charlotte Mary, 
dau. of the Rev. Mourant Brock, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Christ Church, Clifton. 
_ At West Cholderton, Capt. Francis J. Slade 
Gully, Major of Brigade at Saugor, Central India, 
second son of the late Rev. 8. T. Slade Gully, of 
Trevennen, Cornwall, to Eleanor, third dau. of 
the Rev. Wadham Knatchbull, of Cholderton- 
lodge, Hants. 

At Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, the Rev. F. Ernest 
Tower, youngest son of C. T. Tower, esq., 0! 


Great, Cambridge, to Mary Wadmore, younger 
dau. of the late R. Bravington, esq., of Littleton, 
Middlesex. 

At Dingestow, Monmouthshire, the Rev. John 
Lloyd, Rector f Llanvapley, to Emily Letitia, 
eldest dau. of Samuel Bosanquet, esq., of Forest- 
ho., Essex, and Dingestow-court, Monmouthsh. 

At Lewisham, the Rev. J. W. North, M.A., to 
Elizabeth Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. B. 
Guest, M.A., late Rector of Pilton, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Oct. 5. At Crickhowell, Breconshire, Arthur 
Augustus, eldest surviving son of the late Arthur 
Gibbon, esq., and grandson of the late Captain 
Augustus Montgomery, R.N., to Mary Isabella 
Elizabeth, second dau. of J. J. Kerr, esq., and 
granddau. of the late Gen. Manners Kerr, of 





Weald-hall, Essex, to Mary Georgina, youngest 
dau. of W. J. Campion, esq., of Danny, Sussex. 

At Cossington, Somerset, Edward Pain, esq., 
of Frimley-lodge, Surrey, to Octavia Georgiana, 
youngest dau. of the late Edmund Broderip, 
esq., of the Manor-house, Cossington. 

At All Saints’, Hertford, the Rev. George 
Yeats, M.A., to Charlotte Mary, eldest dau. 
of William Mello, esq., of Little Amwell, 
Herts. 

At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, Henry Kingdon 
Moseley, esq., of Framlingham, Suffolk, to 
Sophia, second dau. of Thomas Massey, esq., of 
Camberwell. 

At Benacre, Suffolk, John Harry Lee, eldest 
son of John Muxloe Wingfield, esq., of Ticken- 
cote-hall, Rutland, to Elizabeth Anne, eldest 
dau. of Maurice Johnson, esq., of Benacre-hall. 

At Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne, John Ed- 
ward, only son of Andrew Gray, esq., New- 
lands, Northumberland, to Elizabeth Cole, only 
dau. of Collingwood Forster Jackson, esq., of 
South Jesmond-house, near Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. Charles 
Richard Powys, to Anna, dau. of the late Thos. 
Duffield, esq., of Marcham-park, Berks, and 
widow of John Shawe Phillips, esq., of Culham, 
Oxon. 

At Wigmore, Herefordshire, Hubert, second 
son of the late Philip Martineau, esq., of Cum- 
berland-place, Regent’s-park, and Fairlight, 
Sussex, to Elizabeth Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. Henry Frederic Alston, formerly of 
the 78th Regt. (Highlanders). 

The Rev. Francis Charles Cole, M.A., Wadham 
College, Oxford, eldest son of Francis Cole, esq., 
of Odiham, Hants, to Lydia Hannah, fourth dau. 
of the Rev. Henry Addington Simcoe, of Pen- 
heale, Cornwall. 

At the parish church, Brighton, the Rev. C. 
H. T. Wyer Daw, Rector of Otterham, Cornwall, 
to Emily Katherine, only dau. of John Merrifield, 
esq., of Brighton, barrister-at-law. 

At All Saints’, Southampton, Thomas Henry 
Haddan, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, late Fellow of 
Efeter College, Oxford, to Caroline Elizabeth, 
younger dau. of the late Capt. James Bradley, 
R.N. 

At Nunebam Courteney, Oxfordshire, the Rev. 
G. W. Asplen, M.A., Curate of St. Andrew’s-the- 
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M , Merionethshire. 

At St. Mary’s, Woolwich, Capt. Wm. Booth, 
Royal Horse Artillery, son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Booth, K.H., 43rd Light Infantry, to Eliza 
Emma, eldest dau. of the late Major-Gen. Russel, 
R.A. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Frederic, eldest son 
of the late Frederic Dickinson, esq., of Cape- 
town, Cape of Good Hope, to Jane, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late N. Armstrong, esq., 30th 
Regt. and 7th Dragoon Guards, granddau. of 
Gen. Alexr. Armstrong, of Green-park, Bath, 
and of the late Chas. Mackenzie, esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, Calcutta. 

Oct. 8. At St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Edinburgh, and afterwards at St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church, Major the Hon. James C. Dormer, 
second son of the Lord Dormer, to Ella Frances 
Catherine, only dau. of Sir Archibald Alison, 
bart., and widow of the late Robert Cutlar Fer- 
gusson, esq., of Craigdarroch and Orroland, N.B. 

At Kensington, Charles Henry, third son of 
Daniel Gurney, esq., of North Runcton, Norfolk, 
and of the late Lady Harriet Gurney, to Alice, 
dau. of H. T. Prinsep, esq., Member of the Indian 
Council. 

At St. Stephen’s, Camden-town, A. H., 
youngest son of the late Lieut.-Col. C. L. Fitz- 
gerald, Consul for Mobile, U.S., to Annie, eldest 
dau. of Fred. White Saunders, esq., of Bayham- 
terr., and granddau. of the late Rev. D. H. 
Saunders, Vicar of Steynton, Pembrokeshire. 

At St. Peter’s, Dublin, the Rev. George Stud- 
dert, M.A., Rector of Ardee, co. Louth, to Caro- 
line Amelia, dau. of the late Major Priestley, 
C.B., K.H., K.C.B., of the 25th Regt., and 
afterwards D.1.G. of Constabulary, Dublin. 

At Wonersh, W. 8. Hill, esq., of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, to Mary Selina, dau. of the 
late Edmund Body, esq., of Morrice-town, Devon. 

At Newton St. Loe, near Bath, Francis Has- 
tings McLeod, esq., Capt. H.M.’s Bengal Horse 
Artillery, eldest son of J. W. McLeod, esq., Per- 
diswell-hall, Worcestershire, to Fanny Boethra, 
only dau. of H. St. John Maule, esq., of Newton 
St. Loe. 

At Thornton-in-Lonsdale, the Rev. Thomas 
Alfred Stowell, M.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, Bowling, Brad- 
ford, to Emma, second dau. of Richard Tatham, 
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esq., of Lowfields, near Burton -in- Lonsdale, 
Yorkshire. 

At Hampton-Bishop, the Rev. Edward Mal- 
leson, Vicar of Wold Newton, Yorkshire, to 
Lucy, youngest dau. of the Rev. F. Merewether, 
Rector of Woolhope, and niece of the late Dean 
of Hereford. 

At the parish church, Sheffield, Robert Leigh- 
ton, esq., of Endcliffe, to Frances Newburgh, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Browne, esq., of Amble- 
house, near Warkworth, Northumberland. 

At Stratford-upon-Avon, the Rev. W. Unett 
Coates, Rector of Rockhampton, to Harriet Ann, 
only dau. of the late Rev. John Peglar, Vicar of 
Alveston, and I bent of Bishopst 

At St. Peter’s, Dublin, Thomas Yardley, esq., 
86th Royal Regt., to Minna Louisa, eldest dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. W. K. Stuart, C.B., Commanding 
86th Regt. 

At St. James’s, Dover, Francis Macnaghten, 
esq., of H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service, to Bessie, 
dau. of G. Westoby, esq., of Ulceby, Lincolnshire. 

At Greenwich, the Rev. John B. McCrea, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. James’s, Burrage- 
town, Kent, late of Dublin, to Selina Char- 
lotte, only dau. of Major Van Heythuysen, late 
H.E.I.C.S8., and granddau. of the late John Seck, 
esq., of Chiswick. 

Oct. 9. At St. Saviour’s, Jersey, the Rev. 
Arthur J. H. Bull, B.A., Minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Jersey, to Isabella Jane, eldest dau. of Col. A. G. 
Hyslop, Madras Artillery. 

At Bexley, Alex. Hadden Hutchinson, esq., 
Capt. R.A., to Mary Elizabeth, dau. of Hugh 
Johnston, esq., of Danson, Kent. 

At East Farleigh, near Maidstone, the Rev. 
Arthur Henry Ramsgate Hebden, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, eldest son of Col. Hebden, of 
Lansdowne-place, Brighton, to Alice Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the Rev. Thomas Watson, Vicar 
of East Farleigh. 

At Emmanuel Church, Loughborough, Robert 
Scott Hunter, Captain Carabiniers, to Clara 
Maria, eldest dau. of Edward Chatterton Mid- 
dileton, esq. 

At Barnwell, Northamptonshire, Alexander 
Radcliffe, son of the Rev. James Hordern, Vicar 
of Dodington, Kent, to Henrietta Margaret, dau. 
of the Rev. Stuart Majendie, Rector of Barnwell. 

Oct.10. Capt. H. Trollope, R.N., son of the 
late Rear-Adm. G. B. Trollope, C.B., to Mary, 
dau. of the Rev. John Hopton, of Canon-ffrome- 
court, near Ledbury, Herefordshire. 

At Church-Oakley, Hants, John Workman, 
younger son of George Lamb, esq., of Worting, 
Hants, to Margaret, only dau. of the Rev. Mat- 
thew Harrison, Rector of Church-Oakley, and 
Rural Dean. 

At East Tisted, Hants, Richard Wm. Spicer, 
esq., late Captain 16th Lancers, to Dora Caroline, 
youngest dau. of James Winter Scott, esq., of 
Rotherfield-park, Hants. 

At Ilfracombe, the Rev. C. R. Holmes, M.A., 
Incumbent of All Souls’, Halifax, to Mary Ann, 
dau. of Captain Lake, late of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards. 

At Clifton, Wm. Forster Batt, esq., of Cae 
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Kenfy, Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, to Wil- 
helmina Margaret, youngest dau. of the late 
William Edwards, esq., of West Teignmouth, 
Devon, formerly of H.M.’s 56th Regt. 

At St. Ann’s, Dublin, Campbell Gaussen, esq., 
J.P., barrister-at-law, of Lake View-house, co, 
Londonderry, to Annie Catharine, relict of Capt. 
Henry Robe Saunders, R.A. 

At St. Andrew’s, Clifton, Henry E. Eastlake, 
esq., M.D., to Margaret, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. J. J. Skally, M.A. 

At Sittingbourne, Kent, Edward Dunbar Kil- 
burn, esq., of Calcutta, son of the late Thomas 
Kilburn, esq., of Hampstead, Middlesex, to Anna 
Sophia, eldest dau. of the Rev. H. T. Walford, 
M.A., Vicar of Sittingbourne, and Perpetual 
Curate of Iwade. 

At Water Newton, the Rev. Joseph Walter 
Berry, Vicar of Foxton, Cambridgeshire, to 
Sarah, third dau. of Matthew Sharman, esq., of 
the former place. 

At Holy Trinity, Burton-upon-Trent, the Rev. 
David C. Cochrane, M.A., to Jane Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of R. S. Tomlinson, esq., of the 
Woodlands, Burton-upon-Trent. 

At the Catholic Church, St. Mary and St. Ed- 
mund, Abingdon, and afterwards at St. Helen’s 
Church, John Basil Barrett, esq., of Milton- 
house, Berks, to Ellen, eldest dau. of John Box, 
esq., of Abingdon. 

Oct. 10. At Leamington, J. Illidge Fraser, esq., 
late of the 17th Lancers, eldest son of the late 
Alexander Fraser, esq., of Gatwick-ho., Surrey, 
J.P., and Deputy-Lieut., to Eliza, second dau. of 
J. 8. Brown, esq., of Comber-house, Leamington. 

Oct. 12. At St. Marylebone, Karl Alexander 
von Zglinitzki, Major in the Prussian service, to 
Maria Jane, fourth dau. of the late Horace Hay- 
man Wilson, esq., of Upper Wimpole-st., Boden 
Professor in the University of Oxford. 

At Leckhampton, Cheltenham, Vice-Admiral 
Arthur P. Hamilton, of Wimpole-st., Cavendish- 
8q., and the Mount, Chingford, Essex, to Ellen 
Gertrude, youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. Schole- 
field, Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath, Warwick- 
shire. 

At Liston, the Rev. V. H. Macy, Curate of 
St. Barnabas, Bristol, to Sarah Mehetabel, eldest 
dau. of the late Major James Conway Travers, 
K.H., of the Rifle Brigade. 

Oct. 14. At St.Helen’s, York, Howard D., 
youngest son of Francis Philip Bedingfeld, esq., 
of Thornton-lodge, near Northallerton, York- 
shire, to Mary Teresa, only surviving dau. of the 
late Thomas Meynell, esq., of Kilvington-hall, 
and the Fryerage, near Yarm, in the same county. 

Oct. 15. At the British Embassy, Paris, the 
Hon. Edward Brownlow, second son of the late 
Lord Lurgan, to Helene Clementina, second dau. 
of the late John Hardy, jun., esq., formerly 
H.M.’s Consul at St. Jago de Cuba, 

At Hampstead, Arthur Fellows, esq., of Vic- 
toria, Vancouver’s Island, to Eleanor Caroline, 
second dau. of Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, the Rev. John 
Aldworth, of Somerton, Oxon, to Jane Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late George Anthony Smith, 
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esq., Madras Civil Service, and granddau. of the 
late Dr. Batten, Principal of Haileybury College. 

At Hampton, Middirsex, Jas. Hastings Toone, 
esq., Major H.M.’s 2nd Bengal Cavalry, grand- 
son of the late Sir William Toone, K.C.B., to 
Emma, second dau. of T. Healey, esq., the Manor- 
house, Hampton. 

At Emmanuel Church, Weston-super-Mare, 
John Boger Hole, esq., of the Foreign-office, 
only son of Francis Hole, esq., of Collipriest- 
cottage, Tiverton, Devon, to Frances Jane, only 
dau. of the late Horatio Davis, esq., of Mount 
Beacon-house, Bath, and granddau. of the late 
Sir Walter James, bart. 

At Sutton Montis, Somerset, the Rev. Henry 
Weare Blandford, Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford, and Kector of Fryerning, Essex, to 
Elizabeth Burton Leach, youngest surviving dau. 
of the late Rev. Thos. Oldfeld Bartlett, Rector of 
Swanage, Dorset. 

At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, Capt. Frank Sam- 
well, H.M.’s Indian Army, to Sarah Nugent, 
second dau. of Capt. S. Ross Watts, R.N. 

At Tuttington, Norfolk, Alfred H. Trethewy, 
of Blickling, youngest son of Henry Trethewy, 
esq., of Grampound, Cornwall, to Mary Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of Henry Bidewell, esq., of Tut- 
tington-hall. 

At Windsor, Robert Mercer, esq., of Poplar- 
hall, Faversham, only surviving son of Robert 
Mercer, esq., of Frittenden, Kent, to Helen, only 
dau. of Jas. Kensall Lambert, esq., of Hackney. 

At Great Berkhampstead, the Rev. J. Hutchin- 
son, M.A., Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge, and Rector of Great Berkhampstead, 
to Sophia Jane, eldest dau.of James Gordon 
Murdoch, esq., of Whitehill, Herts. 

At Kirkby-on-Bain, Lincolnshire, J. Compton 
Lawrance, esq., of Dunsby-hall, Lincolnshire, 
barrister-at-law, to Charlotte Georgiana, eldest 
dau. of Major Smart, of Tumby-lawn, in the 
same county. 

Oct. 16. At Old Alresford, Hants, Baldwin 
John Pollexfen Bastard, esq., of Kitley, Devon- 
shire, eldest surviving son of the late Edmund 
Pollexfen Bastard, esq., M.P. for Devon, to 
Frances Jane, youngest dau. of the late Hon. 
Mortimer Rodney. 

At Thorpe, near Norwich, Frank Astley Cubitt, 
esq., Capt. 5th Regt. Fusiliers, eldest son of the 
Rev. Francis William Cubitt, M.A., of Fritton- 
house, Suffolk, to Bertha Harriot, youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Blakiston, esq., Commander 
R.N., and niece of Sir Matthew Blakiston, bart. 

At Tunbridge-wells, Alexander Craven Ord, 
esq., eldest son of the late Major Hutchinson Ord, 
R.A., to Anne Clementina, second dau. of the 
late Col. William Mure, of Caldwell. 

At Winterbourne, Berks, the Rev. W. W. 
Phelps, Incumbent of Trinity Church, Reading, 
to Fanny, dau. of the late John Fisher, esq., of 
Bockmer, Bucks. 

At Kensington, George Royle Frend, esq., of 
Canterbury, to Eliza Laura, dau. of Henry 
Kingsford, esq., of Queen’s-gate-gardens, late 
of Littlebourne, Kent. 

At West Malling, Kent, Thomas Johnston, 


esq., of Inverness-terr., and Raymond-buildings, 
Gray’s-inn, to Mary Bridget, only dau. of E. T, 
Luck, esq., of The Hermitage, West Malling. 

At Northaw, John Blandy Jenkins, esq., of 
Kingston-house, Berks, to Alice Martha, third 
dau. of Charles Wilson Faber, esq., of Northaw- 
house, Herts. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John, second son 
of William Walker, esq., J. P., of Bolling-hall, 
Yorkshire, to Hester Frances Bellingham, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Henry de Laval Willis, D.D., 
Incumbent of St. John’s, Bradford. 

At Felton, Northumberland, Richard Huntley 
King, esq., of Wooperton, to Anne Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Thomas Iiderton, of 
Ilderton, and Vicar of Felton. 

Oct.17. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., the 
Hon. Charles Spencer Bateman Hanbury, M.P., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, late Capt. 
2nd Life Guards, and second son of the late 
Lord Bateman, to the Viscountess Strangford. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Frede- 





rie Leicester, to Amelia S' bh, 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. John Campbell, late Bengal 
Army. 


At Chilbolton, Hants, Frederick Addington 
Goodenough, esq., of Caleutta, son of the late 
Very Rev. Edmund Goodenough, D.D., Dean of 
Wells, to Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. A. L. 
Lambert, M.A., Rural Dean and Rector of Chil- 
bolton. 

At Stroud, William Henry Wood, esq., second 
son of T. Wood, esq., Coxhoe-hall, Durham, to 
Esther, second dau. of the late Francis Cham- 
bers, esq., of Thrupp-house and Hampton-house, 
Gloucestershire. 

At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, William Bazeley, 
esq., surgeon, Devonport, to Mary Ann, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. John Hatchard, Vicar of 
St. Andrew’s. 

At the Cathedral, Manchester, Joseph Deakin, 
esq., barrister-at-law, of the Middle Temple, to 
Marianne Katherine, only dau. of Thomas 
Fothergill, esq., of the Croft, Gatley, Cheshire. 

At St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, Emanuel B. 
Bass, esq., Military Train, to Jane, eldest dau. of 
Major Salis. 

At Taney, co. Dublin, the Rev. John J. Daniell, 
St. Peter’s, Kington Langley, Chippenham, Wilts, 
to Emily, widow of William K. M. McClintock, 
esq., of Hampstead-hall, Londonderry. 

At Graveley, Herts, George Dunn, esq., of 
Stevenage, to Julia Sophia, dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas F. Green, M.A., Rector of Graveley. 

At Hove, John Marshall Hooker, esq., of Moat- 
lands, Brenchley, to Ellen, elder dau. of the late 
Samuel Cox, esq., formerly of Henley-grove, 
Bristol, and Rosemont, Jersey. 

Oct. 19. At St. Matthias’, Richmond, Surrey, 
C. Knight Watson, esq., M.A., Secretary to the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, to Emma 
Jane, eldest dau. of Pole Godfrey, esq., of 
Kensington. 

At Canterbury, Henry Lawes, esq., of Putney, 
to Rosa, fourth dau. of the late Henry Ward, 
esq., of Canterbury. 
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Obituary. 


[ Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZINE containing their Communications 


may be forwarded to them. ] 


Tue Eart oF Eeintoy, K.T. 

Oct. 4. Suddenly, at the residence of 
Mr. J. Whyte Melville, near St. Andrew’s, 
N.B., aged 49, the Right Hon. Archibald 
William Montgomerie, thirteenth Earl of 
Eglinton. 

The deceased peer, who was Earl of 
Eglinton and of Winton in the peerage 
of Scotland, and Earl of Winton also 
(by creation) in that of the United King- 
dom, Lord Montgomerie, and Baron Ar- 
drossan (by which latter title he held for 
many years his seat in the House of 
Lords,) was the only son of Archibald 
Lord Montgomerie (eldest son of Hugh, 
twelfth Earl of Eglinton) by the Lady 
Mary, daughter and heir of his kinsman, 
Archibald, eleventh Earl of Eglinton. 
He was born at Palermo, (where his 
father held a diplomatic post,) September 
29, 1812, and was served heir male 
general of George, fourth Earl of Winton, 
in December, 1840, the fifth Earl, who 
was attainted in 1716, having left no 
issue. His lordship’s mother afterwards 
married, in January, 1815, the late Sir 
Charles Montolieu Burgess Lamb, bart., 
and Knight-Marshal, but died in 1848. 
On the death of his grandfather, Hugh, 
twelfth Earl, December 14, 1819, he 
succeeded to the honours of the family, 
and extensive ancestral domains in Scot- 
land, being then only in his eighth year; 
but he received his education at Eton. 
For several years the Earl of Eglinton 
was a leading patron of the turf, and had 
at one period one of the largest and best 
racing studs in the country. His success 
on the turf was considerable. He was 
first made famous by the Tournament of 
1839,—a splendid poetic extravagance, 
easily traceable to the influence of Sir 
Walter Scott and that school of literature 


on a youth of large fortune, whose ances- 
tors had tilted before half the Courts of 
Europe,—at which the present Emperor of 
the French was one of the knights, and 
at which the present Duchess of Somerset, 
then Lady Seymour, enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of being the “Queen of Beauty.” 
A less selfish sacrifice of money in the 
way of amusement could hardly have 
been devised; and this was the character 
of Lord Eglinton’s amusements through 
life. His pleasures, like his business occu- 
pations, were such as benefited others, for 
they were eminently sociable. They were 
also eminently healthy and manly, and 
becoming a man who loved the traditions 
of the country-life of the English and 
Scottish nobles. 

The Earl of Eglinton was a firm sup- 
porter of the Conservative party ; but he 
was popular with his political opponents, 
and is said “never to have made an 
enemy or to have lost a friend.” The 
late Sir Robert Peel, on the death of the 
Earl of Glasgow, appointed him Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ayrshire. On the Earl of 
Derby becoming Premier, in 1852 he 
selected the Earl of Eglinton to fill the 
post of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; and 
the rare social qualities of his lordship, 
combined with his princely hospitality, 
rendered him a most popular viceroy. It 
was stated unanimously by the Irish press, 
on his retirement in December, 1852, 
that, since the late Duke of Northumber- 
land was the representative of the Sove- 
reign, no one had kept up the vice-regal 
hospitality in a more princely style. He 
was again appointed Lord-Lieutenant in 
February, 1858, and maintained the dig- 
nity up to the Earl of Derby’s leaving 
office in June, 1859, his popularity re- 
maining undiminished. During the early 
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part of the Earl of Aberdeen’s adminis- 
tration, that statesman presented the Earl 
of Eglinton with the Order of the Thistle, 
expressing, in a graceful letter, his belief 
that no member of the Scottish nobility 
was more justly entitled to the honour. 
Before retiring from office in 1859, Lord 
Derby conferred on him the English 
earldom of Winton. The deceased noble- 
man was elected Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University in November, 1852, and was 
colonel of the Ayrshire militia from 1836 
to 1852, when he resigned. 

It is stated that the Earl of Eglinton 
was engaged during the afternoon of the 
1st of October in playing at golf, ap- 
parently in robust health; he dined with 
Mr. Melville and company in the evening 
at St. Andrew’s, and exhibited his usual 
cheerfulness. Before the party separated 
the Earl was seized with a fit of apoplexy, 
which at once rendered him unconscious, 
and in that lamentable state he continued 
until his demise. 

The late earl married, first, February 
17, 1841, Theresa, widow of Capt. Richard 
Howe Cockerell, R.N., and daughter of 
Mr. Chas. Newcomen, by whom he leaves 
surviving issue—Archibald William, Lord 
Montgomerie ; Lady Egidia, born Decem- 
ber 17, 1843, and married a few months 
back to Lord Rendlesham ; the Hon. Seton 
Montolieu, born in May, 1846; and the 
Hon. George A. Montgomerie, born in 
February, 1848. His lordship’s first 
countess dying suddenly in December, 
1853, soon after her return from Dublin 
to Scotland, he married secondly, while 
holding the vice-regal office in Dublin 
a second time in 1858, the Lady Adela 
Capel, only daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Essex, who died suddenly in 
Edinburgh on the 31st of last December. 
He is succeeded in the earldom by his 
eldest son, Archibald William, Lord Mont- 
gomerie, born December 3, 1841. His 
lordship has been some few years in the 
Royal Navy as midshipman, but, it is 
said, has relinquished the idea of adopt- 
ing it as a profession. 

We borrow from the “Edinburgh Cou- 
rant” the following eloquent tribute to 
the memory of the deceased :-— 


. 
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“On Friday was laid in his family 
vault at Kilwinning the most popular 
patrician of his time. It is no exaggera- 
tion to apply this description to the thir- 
teenth Earl of Eglinton, and it embodies 
at once what was most characteristic of 
him, and what he would most have wished 
to be remembered for himself. Other 
men of his order were as much respected, 
and some were abler, more learned, or 
higher in the State; but no noble of the 
three kingdoms was so widely and gene- 
rally loved. This is a kind of fame which 
excites less emulation than some kinds, 
but which is rarer and higher,—and more 
consolatory to those who have to lament 
his life suddenly broken and his too early 
grave. 

“ History and nature combined to make 
Lord Eglinton a thorough gentleman. 
His career cannot be separated from his 
ancestry, because his ancestry, both con- 
sciously and unconsciously, inspired and 
created it. As heir-male of the House of 
Seton and heir-general of the House of 
Montgomerie,— the descendant of some 
of the bravest among men and the fairest 
among women,—he drew from roots that 
lay deep in the past the qualities of cha- 
racter which bloomed into such engaging 
flower. Representing through his pedigree 
the best of the Norman colonists who did 
so much not only for the civilization but 
for the independence of Scotland, it was 
natural in him to be at once a friend of 
improvement and a lover of nationality. 
If there was no better landlord and no 
truer Scotsman, this was not by accident, 
but because these were the characters be- 
longing to his blood. There met to form 
Lord Eglinton something of what was best 
in the different lines which centred in 
him,—the earnestness of old ‘ Greysteel,’ 
the Marston-Moor man, the chivalry of 
the ballad hero of Otterburn, with the 
strong local feeling and honest, if mis- 
taken, instincts of a recent Earl who 
talked of the ‘ misery and slavery of being 
united to England!’ These qualities were, 
however, so harmoniously proportioned in 
him, that the sentiment never ran away 
with the good sense, nor the generosity 
with the prudence of his character. He 
shone on the turf without impairing his 
refinement, and kept up his hereditary 
splendour without damaging his estate. 
So beautiful and well-balanced was his 
nature that he created all the effects of 
a man of genius without possessing extra- 
ordinary powers; and is now deplored 
wherever he was known as if he had taken 
part in the greatest transactions of the 
day. His popularity, like that of Sir 
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Philip Sidney, depended less on what he 
achieved than on what he was; and sprang 
from a general admiration of his whole 
bearing and conduct.” 

The House of Montgomerie, of which 
the deceased earl was the head, has held 
a distinguished position among the chief 
nobility of Scotland for more than six 
hundred years, and traces its descent from 
Robert de Montgomerie, a member of the 
Norman family of that name, who was 
a witness to the foundation of the abbey 
at Paisley, and died about 1180. His 
grandson, an adherent of Robert Bruce, 
was one of the great barons of Scotland 
who were summoned to appear at Berwick 
in 1291; and his son, Sir Alexander Mont- 
gomerie, was father of Sir John, who 
married the heiress of Eglinton, niece of 
King Robert II. of Scotland. His eldest 
son, in his turn, fought in the battle of 
Otterburn, where he took Sir H. Percy 
prisoner. This gallant knight’s son, who 
was raised to the Scottish peerage as 
Lord Montgomerie, in 1427, left a son 
who was sent as ambassador to England 
in 1451. His son, who was raised to the 
earldom of Eglinton in 1503, was justice- 
general of the north of Scotland during 
the minority of James V. 





Lorp Ponsonsy. 

Oct. 2. At Rottach, Tegernsee, Bava- 
ria, aged 45, the Right Hon. Lord Pon- 
sonby, of Imokilly. 

His Lordship, who was the third baron 
of that line, was the only and posthumous 
son of the late Major-Gen. Sir William 
Ponsonby, K.B. (who was killed at the 
head of his regiment on the field of 
Waterloo), by the Hon. Georgiana Fitzroy, 
sixth daughter of Charles, first Lord 
Southampton, and was born at Hampstead, 
Middlesex, February 6th, 1816. He suc- 
ceeded to the title on the death of his 
uncle, John, second baron (who had been 
raised, in 1839, to a viscountcy, which 
expired at his decease), in February, 1855, 
and had lived chiefly abroad since that 
date. In 1851 he married Mademoiselle 
Maria Theresa Duerbeck, of Munich, but 
has left no issue by her. The first Lord 
Ponsonby, who was for some time Speaker 
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of the House of Commons of Ireland, was 
ason of the Right Hon. John Ponsonby, 
great uncle of the present Earl of Bess- 
borcugh. ‘The head of the Ponsonby fa- 
mily, however, we believe, is Mr. Miles 
Ponsonby, of Hale-hall, Cumberland. The 
Ponsonbys claim descent from an ancient 
family of that name in Picardy, who came 
over with the Conqueror, and were esta- 
blished at Hale and at other places in Cum- 
berland, where they have held their posi- 
tion to the present day; and they now 
hold no less than three coronets, viz., those 
of Ponsonby, Bessborough, and De Mau- 
ley.— London Review. 





THE VEN. ARCHDEACON Rowan. 

Aug. 12. At Belmont, near Tralee, co. 
Kerry, the Ven. Arthur Blennerhassett 
Rowan, D.D., M.R.I.A., Archdeaconof Ard- 
fert, Rector of Kilgobbin and Ballinooher, 
and Surrogate of the Consistorial Court 
of Ardfert and Aghadoe. 

Dr. Rowan was the only son of the 
late William Rowan, Esq., Barrister-at- 
law, formerly of Arabella, co. Kerry, for 
many years Provost of Tralee, by Letitia, 
daughter of the late Sir Barry Denny, 
Bart., of Tralee Castle. 

During the greater part of his career 
Dr. Rowan was Curate of Blennerville, 
where he officiated with great popularity 
for more than thirty years. He was first 
promoted by the Bishop of Limerick, about 
the year 1854, to the Rectory of Kilgob- 
bin; to which the Archdeaconry of Ardfert 
was added by an Order in Council, at the 
desire of the present bishop, March 31, 
1856. He received the degree of D.D. 
from Trinity College, Dublin, about ten 
years ago. He was at one time Provost, 
and afterwards Recorder, of Tralee. At 
the time of his death he was filling the 
offices of Treasurer of the County Infir- 
mary and Chairman of the Canal Com- 
missioners. 

Dr. Rowan was as energetic in the pulpit 
as he was indefatigable in the private mi- 
nistrations of h‘s clerical office, and in all 
the works of active benevolence and public 
usefulness. Though in early days a strong 
partisan on the Conservative s‘de of politics, 
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he acquired the cordial esteem of many 
leading men of the contrary persuasion, 
among whom were the late Dean M‘Ennery 
and John O'Connell of Grenagh. 

In literature he devoted his talents 
both to divinity and to history; parti- 
eularly to the history of the county of 
Kerry. The following is a list of his 
publications :— 

‘Letters from Oxford in 1843: with 
Notes, by Ignotus.”” Dublin, 1843, 8vo. 

“ Romanism in the Church, Illustrated 
by the Case of the Rev. E. G. Browne, 
as stated in the Letters of Dr. Pusey and 
A. B. R.” London, 1847, 8vo. 

“ Newman’s Popular Fallacies consi- 
dered in Six Lectures: reprinted, with 
Introduction and Notes, from the ‘ Spec- 
tator’ Journal.” Dublin, 1852, 8vo. 

“ Lake Lore: or, an Antiquarian Guide 
to some of the Ruins and Recollections of 
Killarney.” Dublin, 1853, 12mo. 

“* Moore Macintosh’s First Fruits of an 
Early-Gathered Harvest. Twelve Ser- 
mons, with an Introductory Memoir.” 
Dublin, 1854, 8vo. 

“Casuistry and Conscience. Two Dis- 
courses on Romans xiv. 23.” Dublin, 
1854, 8vo. 

“Gleanings after the Grand Tourists.” 
London, 1856, 8vo. 

‘* Memorials of the Case of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in 1686.” Dublin, 1858, 
8vo. 

“‘The Life of the Blessed Franco, ex- 
tracted and Englished from a verie an- 
ciente Chronicle of the monastery of Vil- 
lare in Brabant, Latin and English.” 
Dublin, 1858, 8vo. 

“The Old Countesse of Desmonde: her 
Identitie; her Portraiture ; her Descente. 
With Photographic Portrait and Gene- 
alogical Tables.” Dublin, 1860, small 4to. 

(A reply to this Essay has just appeared 
in the pages of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, under the title of 
“The Old Countess of Desmond: an In- 
quiry, Did she ever s ek redress at the 
court of Queen Elizabeth, as recorded in 
the Journal of Robert Sydney, Earl of 
Leycester? and, Did she ever sit for 
her Portrait? By Richard Sainthill, of 
Topsham, Devon,” and of Cork.) 


Also the following, of which we co not 
know the dates :— 

“The Huguenot and the Irish Bri- 
gade-er.”” 

“ Report of an Ogham Monument lately 
discovered on the Site of the First Battle 
recorded as having been fought by the 
Milesians in Ireland.” 

“Spare Minutes of a Minister.” A col- 
lection of small poems. 

Dr. Rowan communicated several valu- 
able articles to the GENTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
ZINE, and we must particularly recognise 
“Some Historic Doubts respecting the 
Massacre at Fort del Ore, on Smerwick 
Harbour, co. Kerry, 4.D. 1580,” printed in 
our Magazine for June, 1849; and “The 
Case of Sir Piers Crosbie, Bart., a chapter 
in the Life of the Earl of Strafford,” in 
our numbers for October, November, and 
December, 1854. 

He had in preparation an extensive 
work upon the history of that able but 
arbitrary viceroy ; and also a History of 
Kerry. 

Latterly his well-known initials had 
very frequently appeared in the pages of 
“ Notes and Queries,” evincing his constant 
attention to matters of religious and his- 
torical interest, particularly in connection 
with Ireland. 

Dr. Rowan has left two sons, Capt. 
William Rowan, of the Kerry Militia, and 
Arthur Edward Denny Rowan, and three 
daughters. His body was interred in the 
family vault in Ballyseedy churchyard. 





Wit114aM Lyon MACKENZIE. 

Aug. 28. At Toronto, aged 66, William 
Lyon Mackenzie, a man intimately con- 
nected with the history of Canada for the 
last thirty years. 

The deceased was born at Dundee, in 
Scotland, in the year 1794, and was by 
his mother trained up in the most rigid 
tenets of Calvinism, to which he after- 
wards added democratic doctrines of the 
wildest description. His occupation ori- 
ginally was that of a weaver, but about 
the year 1825 he emigrated to Canada, 
where he soon became connected with the 


press, and as he possessed considerable 
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natural talent, and cultivated a fierce and 
vehement style in denouncing so-called 
abuses, he soon became a popular favourite, 
and eventually was chosen a member of 
the Colonial Legislature. He was one 
of the prime leaders in the disturbances 
which long agitated the colony, and after 
having taken up arms, and nearly in- 
volving England and the United States 
in war, he lived to return to Canada, 
resume his place in the Legislature, and 
die regretted by at least a part of its 
population. The “Toronto Globe,” a news- 
paper of standing in the country, thus 
speaks of him :— 

“Late Jast night Mr. William Lyon 
Mackenzie breathed his last, in his house 
in Bond-street, in this city. A man of 
very great, though sometimes misdirected, 
ability and energy, he played a great part 
in his adopted country, and exerted a very 
important influence over its material and 
political interests. No history of Canada 
can be complete in which his name does 
not occupy a conspicuous, and we must 
add, notwithstanding his errors, an honour- 
able position. Whatever may have been 
the means he employed, his aims were 
honest and public-spirited. He was no 
money hunter, he was the friend of pu- 
rity and economy in the administration of 
public affairs. Let no man who values 
the political freedom and enlightenment 
we enjoy fail to give a meed of praise to 
one who struggled for long years amidst 
enormous difficulties to secure for his 
country a free constitution and an efficient 
administration of its affairs. 

“A volume would be required to give 
in detail the years of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
career which resulted in the rebellion of 
1837. It is said that he has prepared an 
autobiography for publication, which will 
doubtless record more fully than has been 
hitherto done the incidents of the most 
important and interesting event of his 
life. The unwarranted exercise of the 
prerogative in the establishment of the 
fifty-seven rectories by Sir John Colborne, 
—the persistence of the representatives of 
the Colonial Office in refusing to the people 
the control of their own affairs,—the gross 
interference of Sir Francis Head in the 
elections of 1836, which among other 
results produced Mr. Mackenzie’s defeat 
in the county of York, ultimately led to 
the rebellion of 1837. Mr. Mackenzie 
a few months before had resumed his 
labours on the press, by commencing the 
publication of the ‘Constitution.’ In De- 
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cember, 1837, he dropped the pen to take 
up the sword, and with a few honest but 
misguided followers appeared in arms on 
Yonge-street, within a few miles of To- 
ronto. So great was the consternation 
created by this movement, that if the 
small band of rebels had marched upon 
the city, the general belief is that it 
would have become an easy prey. Mr. 
Mackenzie’s followers probably lacked 
resolution for the part they had under- 
taken. The golden moment passed by, 
the Government recovered their courage, 
and the loyalists flocked into the city and 
placed Sir Francis Head in a position 
to assume the offensive. The insurgents 
fled without striking a blow, and Mr. 
Mackenzie made the best of his way to 
the Niagara frontier. He has recounted 
his hair-breadth escapes in a narrative, 
which was read with great interest by 
those who had been familiar with the 
events connected with the rebellion. He 
crossed the lines in safety, and entered 
upon a series of altogether unjustifiable 
operations, in connection with American 
sympathies, which, however, produced not 
the slightest effect upon the now well- 
established power of the Government. 
A force of a thousand men was kept up 
for some months on Navy Island on the 
Niagara River. The disturbances they 
created on the frontier and the burning 
of the ‘Caroline’ produced the strongest 
feelings of hostility between the people of 
New York and Canada, and it was only 
by the strenuous exertions of General 
Scott, who was despatched from Washing- 
ton as Commander-in-Chief, that peace 
was preserved. Mr. Mackenzie was tried 
in Rochester in 1838, for a breach of the 
neutrality laws, and being convicted, was 
imprisoned in Rochester gaol for twelve 
months. oe 

“'Those who have known Mr. Mackenzie 
as a writer and reporter, and a speaker, in 
his later years only, can form no idea of 
his power in his younger days. Singular 
to say, age appeared to make his thoughts 
and wortls more hasty and careless than 
they were in youth. His earlier composi- 
tions display a taste and skill which were 
not apparent of late. He was at all times 
a man of impulse, prompt in action, full 
of courage and fire. No danger could 
deter him from the accomplishment of his 
designs; his courage commanded the ad- 
miration of his bitterest enemies. In the 
early struggles of the people of Upper 
Canada for the privileges of self-govern- 
ment Mr. Mackenzie’s services were in- 
valuable: and though he committed a 
grievous error in exciting the people to 
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rebellion, it must be recollected that in- 
surrection was the immediate cause of 
the introduction of a new political system. 
It might have been gained without the 
rebellion, but the rebellion gained it. Mr. 
Mackenzie did good service by imparting 
to the early settlers a Jove of economy 
and sound principle in the administration 
of affairs, which has borne its fruits in 
the steady adhesion of the people of Upper 
Canada to these virtues, although they 
have been overborne under the existing 
regime by the power of Lower Canada. 
With many faults, Mr. Mackenzie is borne 
in affectionate and grateful remembrance 
by hundreds, we might say thousands, of 
the honest yeomanry of Upper Canada, 
who recall his early labours on their be- 
half, and bear willing testimony that he 
never took part in a job, and never ad- 
vocated a measure which he did not be- 
lieve to be for the public good. Their 
regard for him is his best monument.” 


CaariEs Epwarp Lone, Esq. 

Sept. 25. At the Lord Warden Hotel, 
Dover, (on his return from Homburg,) 
aged 65, Charles Edward Long, Esq., M.A. 

Mr. Long was born at Benham-park, 
Berkshire, on the 28th of July, 1796. He 
was a grandson of Edward Long, Esq., 
Judge of the Admiralty Court in Jamaica, 
and the historian of that island; being 
the elder and only surviving son of Charles 
Beckford Long, Esq., of Langley-hall, 
Berks., who died in 1836, by Frances- 
Monro, the daughter and heir of Lucius 
Tucker, Esq., of Norfolk-street, Park-lane. 

He was educated at Harrow School, 
under the tuition of Dr. Butler, the late 
Dean of Peterborough; and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he gained a 
Declamation prize, and in 1818 won the 
Chancellor’s gold medal for English verse 
—subject “Rome.” He graduatéd B.A. 
1819, M.A. 1822. With Harrow and its 
concerns he always maintained a friendly 
relationship, He materially assisted the 
late Dr. Butler in his biographical notes 
to the Lists of Harrow Scholars, and 
during the last year we have observed 
his researches into the history of the 
founder John Lyon in the columns of the 
“ Harrow Gazette.” 





* See Gent. Maa., N.S. vi. p. 109, 
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Mr. Long was much attached to heraldry 
and genealogy; and his connection with 
the head-quarters of those studies,—the 
late Lord Henry Molyneux Howard, 
Deputy Earl Marshal, having married his 
aunt,—gave him an introduction that was 
peculiarly advantageous, and which his 
own intelligence and good sense, accom- 
panied by very agreeable manners, did 
not fail to improve. His researches were 
made with great taste and perseverance, 
and with a severe regard for truth. His 
own descent gave him some personal 
interest in such investigations; for his 
great-grandfather, Samuel Long, Esq., 
eldest son of Charles Long, Esq., M.P., 
of Hurts-hall, Suffolk, had married Mary, 
second daughter of Bartholomew Tate, 
Esq., of Delapré Abbey, Northampton- 
shire, and sister (and at length co-heir) 
of Bartholomew Tate, Esq., a co-heir to 
the baronies of Zouche of Haringworth, 
St. Maur, and Lovell of Cary. 

During many years Mr. Long was a 
frequent correspondent of the GENTLE- 
MAN’s MaGazinz. Among his more im- 
portant communications may be specified 
a memoir of Sir Henry Morgan, Lieut.- 
Governor of Jamaica, commonly called 
“The Buccaneer,” in February and March 
1832; monuments of the Long family at 
Wraxall and Draycot Cerne, Wilts., with 
a plate, in June 1835 ; an investigation of 
the manner in which the various branches 
of the Howard family have borne their 
crest, in Feb. 1849, (under the signature 
of Blanche Croix); and a series of the 
Seize Quartiers of Queen Elizabeth, James 
the First, Edward the Sixth, and Queen 
Anne. (Those of Algernon Sidney, and 
William, first Duke of Bedford, are given 
in the preface to his “Royal Descents” 
hereafter mentioned.) He also commu- 
nicated five letters of Alexander Pope to 
our Magazine for August 1849; and from 
time to time many other interesting ori- 
ginal documents. 

To the Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica, Mr. Long communicated 
two rolls of arms, that of the tourna- 
ment at Stepney, 2 Edw. II., and that 
of the tournament at Dunstable, 7 Edw. 
III. ; the voluminous papers relative to the 
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disputed relationship of Wickham of Swal- 
cliffe to the founder of New College ; and 
a series of Hampshire Church-notes, taken 
by himself, relating to Aldershot, Basing, 
Bentley, Binsted, Cliddesden, Crondall, 
Dogmersfield, Elvetham, Eversley, Farley 
Wallop, Froyle, Sherbourne St. John, 
Long Sutton, Tichfield, Warnborough, 
Winchfield, and Yately. These were con- 
tinued in “The Topographer and Genealo- 
gist” for the churches of Burghclere, 
Highclere, Fyfield, and Thruxton. 

Mr. Long also took a considerable in- 
terest in the history of Wiltshire, and 
was an earnest promoter of the objects of 
the Archeological Society for that county. 
He contributed to its Magazine in 1856 
the “Descent of the Manor of Draycot- 
Cerne,” with a pedigree of Cerne and 
Hering; and subsequently four successive 
articles on the biography and adventures 
of “ Wild Darell” of Littlecote. He also 
procured for the same publication, from 
the Duchy of Lancaster Office, a survey 
of several manors in the county of Wilts, 
temp. Elizabeth. 

Several of his communications will also 
be found in the Journal of the Archzolo- 
gical Institute; and many in “ Notes and 
Queries.” 

We have mentioned first these several 
contributions to periodical works ; but our 
deceased friend had also appeared more 
distinctly as an author. His name was 
placed on the title-pages of two impor- 
tant pamphlets published in 1832 and 
1833 in relation to Colonel Napier’s “ His- 
tory of the Peninsular War,” and written 
in defence of the military conduct of his 
uncle, Lieutenant-General Robert Ballard 
Long, in the campaign of 1811. 

In 1845 he compiled with great care, 
and with the assistance of the present 
Garter, (to whom it was dedicated,) and 
other friends at the College of Arms, a 
volume entitled “Royal Descents: a Ge- 
nealogical List of the several Persons en- 
titled to Quarter the Arms of the Royal 
Houses of England.” This work, though 
confined to shewing those who had a re- 
presentation of royal blood, was welcomed 
with much approval by all students of 
genealogy; and was immediately imitated 
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by the present Ulster, Sir Bernard Burke, 
in a larger work, in which he launched 
forth on the wider field of mere descent 
from royalty. 

In 1859 Mr. Long edited for the Cam- 
den Society the “ Diary of the Marches of 
the Royal Army during the Great Civil 
Wars; kept by Richard Symonds. From 
the Original MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum,” a work valuable for its historical 
data, but more particularly for its church 
notes and heraldic memoranda. 

Mr. Long was characterized by a cheer- 
ful and genial temper, ever manifesting 
itself in courtesies and kindnesses which 
endeared him to a wide circle of friends, 
and to many in a humbler sphere of life. 
His residence was usually in London, 
where he mixed sufficiently with the 
world to maintain an interest in the 
politics of the Whig party, to which he 
was attached, and to acquire all the in- 
formation current in the best society ; 
and the extent of his information derived 
both from men and books made his con- 
versation as agreeable as his manners were 
ingratiating. He was unmarried, but has 
left two sisters, of whom one (Mrs. Douglas) 
is married. 

His cousin, Henry Lawes Long, Esq., of 
Hampton-lodge, Surrey, who was with him 
during the last fortnight at Dover, is left 
his executor; and his body was interred, 
by his own desire, in the churchyard of 
Seale, in that county. 


Caprain West, R.N. 

Oct. 5. At his residence, Jesmond, near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 74, Captain 
Henry West, R.N., one of H.M.’s Justices 
of the Peace for that borough. 

This gallant officer was the second son 
of the Rev. Edward Matthew West, Vicar 
of‘Bradford-Abbas with Clifton-Maybank, 
and Haydon, both in Dorsetshire, by Anne, 
daughter of the Rev. Edward Cotes, Vicar 
of Sherborne and Rector of Bishop’s 
Caundle, in the same county. He entered 
the Royal Navy in May, 1801, as mid- 
shipman, on board the “ Resistance,” com- 
manded by his relative Captain (after- 
wards Sir Henry) Digby, and destined to 
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North America, and continued in that 
ship until she was wrecked off Cape St. 
Vincent, on her way to the Mediterranean, 
May 31, 1803. He afterwards served in 
the “Victory,” the “Amphion,” the 
“ Africa,” and the “ Lavinia.” The “ Am- 
phion” formed part of the squadron under 
Captain (afterwards Sir Graham) Moore 
at the capture of three Spanish frigates, 
laden with treasure, and the destruction 
of their consort, “La Mercedes,” off Cape 
St. Mary, Oct. 5, 1804. Next year she 
accompanied Lord Nelson to the West 
Indies, in pursuit of the combined fleets 
of France and Spain. The “ Africa” bore 
a part in the battle of Trafalgar, upon 
which occasion Mr. West, then master’s 
mate, had charge of the signal department, 
and was severely wounded. In 1807, when 
in charge of a prize captured by the 
“Lavinia,” he was taken prisoner by a 
Spanish corvette off Ushant, and remained 
a prisoner at Bilboa and St. Sebastian, 
until the French took possession of the 
latter city on the abdication of Charles 
IV., when he made his escape to St. An- 
dero, and was sent home by the British 
Consul-General with despatches from the 
Junta of Oviedo to Mr. Canning, then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, by 
whom he was afterwards employed on a 
mission to Corunna. His first commis- 
sion, appointing him lieutenant of the 
“ Merope” sloop, bears date Aug. 16, 1808. 
Next year he rejoined the “ Lavinia,” of 
which he was third lieutenant, at the re- 
duction of Walcheren, in August, 1809. 
On April 24, 1813, he was appointed first 
lieutenant of the “ Jaseur,” (Capt. G. E. 
Watts,) then recently launched, and des- 
tined to North America. The “ Jaseur’s” 
first cruise was off the Delaware, where 
she captured several of the enemy’s ves- 
sels. She was afterwards employed in the 
Chesapeake, when Lieutenant West, ita 
boat containing only six men besides him- 
self, captured and brought out from under 
a battery the American privateer “Gre- 
cian,” mounting four carriage guns and 
five swivels, with a complement of twenty- 
seven men. For this service, by which a 
fine schooner pierced for twenty guns was 
added to the British navy, Lieutenant 
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West received a letter of thanks from 
Vice-Admiral Sir A. J. Cochrane. 

From 1816 to 1831 Lieutenant West 
was unemployed, but in February of the 
latter year he was appointed first lieute- 
nant of the “ Windsor Castle,” destined 
for the Tagus; and on the 25th of June, 
after the ship was paid off, was promoted 
to the rank of commander. He attained 
the rank of post captain on April 1, 
1856, when he was placed on the retired 
list. 

Captain West for nearly forty years re- 
sided at Jesmond, where he devoted much 
time and attention to horticultural pur- 
suits, and might justly be proud of his 
garden, for almost the whole year round 
it was the admiration of all visitors. He 
was also for a length of time an active 
magistrate in the populous town of New- 
castle, until failing health obliged him to 
relinquish his attendance on the Bench. 
His honourable and upright bearing con- 
ciliated general esteem, whilst his gentle- 
manly demeanour and urbanity of dis- 
position won for him the attachment of a 
large circle of friends. He was twice 
married : his first wife was his cousin Let- 
tice, daughter of the Rev. Henry Cotes, 
Vicar of Bedlington, by whom he ‘leaves 
issue one son, Henry, a commander in 
the Royal Navy, and one daughter, Frances 
Anne ; his second wife was Frances Anne 
Hussey, daughter of Samuel Huthwaite, 
Esq., of Hartley-lodge, Northumberland, 
by Frances his wife, daughter of Sir F. B. 
Delaval, K.B. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Aug.12. At Belmont, Tralee, the Ven. Arch- 

deacon Rowan. See Ostrvary. 
- Aug. 15. At Bombay, aged 31, the Rev. Chas. 
Green, M.A., Missionary and Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and Minister of Trinity Chapel, 
Bombay, second son of the Rev. William Green, 
Vicar of Steeple Barton, Oxon. 

Aug. 28. At St. Kitt’s, West Indies, aged 45, 
the Ven. Archdeacon Poore. 

Sept.7. At Caton-green, Lancaster, aged 57, 
the Rev. William Gardiner, M.A., Rector of 
Rochford, Essex. 

Sept. 17. AtColwyn, aged 42, the Rev. Arthur 
Ramsay, of Highfields, West Derby. 

At the Vicarage, Rathconnell, Ireland, aged 
38, the Rev. John Cowen. 
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Sept. 19. At Clifton, near Bristol, aged 34, 
the Rev. Richard Thos, Palmer, eon of Sir J. H. 
Palmer, bart., of Carlton-pk., Northants. 

At Cotham-road, Bristol, aged 62, the Rev. 
A. Donald, A.M., late Incumbent of Felbridge, 
Surrey. 

Sept. 24. At Goulceby Vicarage, Lincolnshire, 
aged 63, the Rev. John Spofforth Scholfield, 
eldest son of the late William Scholfield, esq., of 
Sand-hall, Howden, Yorkshire. 

At Amberley, Gloucestershire, the Rev. George 
Holt. 

Sept. 25. At Boston, aged 65, the Rev. Richard 
Conington. 

Sept. 26. At Sidmouth, aged 40, the Rev. John 
Swire, late Incumbent of Stretton, Staffordshire. 

At Bognor, Sussex, the Rev. Luke Jones, M.A. 

Sept. 27. At Folkestone, aged 84, the Rev. 
Timothy Fysh Foord-Bowes, D.D., Rector of 
Barton-in-the-Clay, Chaplain to the Queen, and 
Deputy-Clerk of the Closet to his late Majesty 
William IV. 

Aged 62, the Rev. Henry Thomas Day, LL.D., 
Vicar of Mendlesham, Suffolk. 

Sept. 28. At Knapton-hall, aged 87, the Rev. 
Stephen Cooke, Vicar of Paston, Norfolk. 

At Prior’s Hardwick, Warwickshire, aged 67, 
the Rev. James Monkhouse Knott, Vicar of 
Prior’s Hardwick. 

At Atherstone, Warwickshire, aged 61, the 
Rev. Richard Henry Millington, M.A. 

At Oak- » Weston-super-Mare, aged 31, 
the Rev. William Henry Priestley, Curate of 
Otley, Yorkshire. 

Sept. 29. At Aberdour, Fife, the Rev. Edward 
R. Edgar, M.A., third and last surviving son of 
the late Mileson Edgar, esq., of Redhouse-pk., 
near Ipswich. 

Sept.30. At Harrow-on-the-Hill, aged 81, the 
Rev. John William Cunningham, M.A., for up- 
wards of fifty years Vicar of Harrow. Mr. Cun- 
ningham was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and graduated in 1802, being the fifth 
wrangler, in the same year with Dr. Stanley, late 
Bishop of Norwich, Mr. Sutton, afterwards the 
Speaker of the House of Commons and Lord 
Canterbury, and Dr. Godfrey, late President of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. Having held various 
preferments in the Church, he was nominated by 
Lord Northwick to the vicarage of Harrow, 
which he held up to the time of his death. The 
rev. gentleman was a thorough and earnest evan- 
gelical, and took great pride in the fact that he 
had influenced the election of three evangelical 
head masters to the mastership of Harrow School 
—namely, Dr. Longley, now Archbishop of York ; 
Dr. Vaughan, Vicar of Doncaster; and Mr. But- 
ler, the present head master. 

Aged 51, the Rev. Henry Skrimshire, B.A., 
Rector of St. Andrew’s, Hertford. 

Oct.3. After a lingering illness, aged 52, the 
Rev. Edw. Priest, Perpetual Curate of Cringle- 
ford, near Norwich. 

At Yeadon, Leeds, aged 65, the Rev. John 
Richardson, Vicar of Tinsley, Yorkshire. 

Oct. 4. At Charlton, aged 87, the Rev. Richard 
Weston Leonard, M.A., for more than fifty years 
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Vicar of Newbottle, and of King’s Sutton, North- 
amptonshire. 

Oct. 5. After a few days’ illness, aged 30, the 
Rev. William Henry Hart, M.A., Demy of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and Chaplain to the 
Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn. 

Oct. 6. At his residence, Freshford, Somer- 
set, aged 89, the Rev. C. W. Baker, Rector of 
Tellisford. 

At Bath, aged 71, the Rev. W. Attfield. 

Oct. 10. At Henstead-hall, Suffolk, aged 70, 
the Rev. 7. Sheriffe, Rector of that parish. 

Oct. 11. The Rev. Charles Mordaunt, for 
upwards of twenty years Rector of Badgworth, 
Somerset. 

Aged 30, the Rev. E. F. Carpendale. 

Oct. 12. At Newport- Pagnell, aged 30, the 
Rev. Joseph William England, eldest son of the 
late Rev. William Henry England, Rector of 
Ellesborough, Bucks. 

Oct. 15. At the Rectory, Dolton, North Devon, 
aged 85, the Rev. William Karslake, M.A., for 
57 years Rector of the parish, and for upwards 
of 40 years an active magistrate for the county. 

At the Rectory, Balsham, Cambridgeshire, 
aged 78, the Rev. William Herbert Chapman, 
M.A., Rector of that parish, and formerly a 
master of the Charterhouse. 

Oct. 18. At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 62, the 
Rev. Henry Creed, 24 years Rector of Mellis, 
Suffolk. 

Oct. 20. At Betley, Staffordshire, aged 76, the 
Rev. Henry Turton, 40 years Incumbent of the 
parish, and youngest son of the late John Turton, 
esq., of Sugnall-hall, in the same county. 

Aged 74, the Rev. William Lloyd, Rector of 
Drayton, near Banbury, and a magistrate for the 
county of Oxford. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June 15, At Christchurch, Canterbury, New 
Zealand, Mary Anne, wife of Herbert E. Alport, 
esq., and niece of Major-Gen. Sir W. F. Wil- 
liams, of Kars, K.C.B. 

June 21. At Simonosaki, Japan, aged 27, while 
in command of H.M.’s gun-vessel ‘* Leven,” one 
ofthe squadron employed in surveying the 
Japanese coast, James Hawkins Whitshed, Lieut. 
R.N., eldest son of Sir St. Vincent and the Hon. 
Lady Whitshed. 

July 2. At Tien-Tsin, North of China, of 
confluent small-pox, aggravated by the intense 
heat, Captain George Turnour Horton Atchison, 
H.M.’s 67th Regt., and Deputy-Assist. Quarter- 
master-General. He was the eldest son of Capt. 
Atchison, of Rose-hil], Dorking, Surrey, and 
was born in 1834. He entered the army as en- 
sign in 1850, and attained the rank of captain in 
1858. He had distinguished himself on several 
occasions whilst serving in China. 

July 22. At Taku, North China, of fever, aged 
21, Lieut. Henry Bond, R.A., only son of Henry 
J. H. Bond, M.D., Regius Professor of Medicine, 
Cambridge. 

July 27. At the Royal Observatory, near Cape 
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town, Mary, wife of Sir Thomas Maclear, F.R.S., 
Astronomer Royal, Cape of Good Hope. 

Aug. 12. At Nusserabad, of cholera, aged 
20, Robert George Smith, Cornet 3rd Dragoon 
Guards, youngest son of Major Thomas Smith, 
late Rifle Brigade. 

Aug. 22. At Muttra, aged 38, Lieut.-Col. 
Frederick Freeman Remmington, C.B., of H.M.’s 
Bengal Horse Artillery, only surviving son of 
the late Capt. Samuel Remmington, H.E.I. Com- 
pany’s Maritime Service. 

Aug. 24. At Nusseerabad, of cholera, aged 
23, Frederick Courthope Irwin, Lieut. in H.M.’s 
28th Regt., eldest son of the late Col. Frederick 
Chidley Irwin, K.H. 

Aug. 25. At Mynpooree, of dysentery, aged 
28, R. Hume Middlemass, esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Service, eldest son of the late R. Hume 
Middlemass, esq., of St. Andrew’s-pl., Regent’s- 
park. 

At Kamptee, Madras, Ellen, wife of J. Temple- 
man Maule, M.D., Superintending Surgeon, Nag- 
pore Force. 

Aug. 27. At Saugor, Central India, aged 39, 
Walter Colquhoun Grant, esq., Capt. 2nd Dra- 
goon Guards, Brigade Major Saugor District. 
He was the only son of the late Col. Colquhoun 
Grant, Chief of the Intelligence Department of 
the Army commanded by the Duke of Welling- 
ton in the Peninsula. 

At Calcutta, John Robert Macpherson, esq., 
H.M.’s Bengal Army, eldest son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Duncan Macpherson. 

Aug. 28. At Maryon-road, Charlton, Emma, 
wife of Col. G. W. Congdon, R.M.L.I., and dau. 
of the late J. B. Stone, esq., of Deptford, Kent. 

At Vivianagram, Madras, Major-Gen. Hutton, 
of H.M.’s Indian Army. He had nearly com- 
pleted fifty years’ service in the East. 

At Toronto, Canada West, aged 66, William 
Lyon Mackenzie. See Osrruary. 

Aug. 29. At his residence, Loughborough, aged 
66, Edward Harley, esq. 

At Harrogate, aged 76, Sarah, widow of the 
Rev. W. Mair, Vicar of Fulbourn, and Curate 
of Newton, near Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire. 

Sept. 1. At Dresden, aged 59, Mrs. Cater, 
widow of Lieut. Charles Joseph Cater, R.N. 

Sept.2. At Brussels, aged 20, Emma Amelia, 
dau. of the Rev. Wm. Drury, M.A. 

.At Willoughby-hall, Lincolnsh., aged 73, Mary 
Elizabeth, wife of Charles Allix, esq., and second 
dau. of William Hammond, esq., of St. Alban’s- 
court, Kent. 

At her house, Cavendish-sq., aged 74, Cathe- 
rine, relict of Charles Dickinson, esq., of Queen 
Charlton Manor, Somerset, and Farley-hill, Berk- 
shire. 

At the Rectory, Rowner, Grace Harriott, wife 
of the Rev. R. Foster Carter. 

Sept. 4. At Worthing, Sussex, Christiana, 
eldest dau. of the late Col. John Cuninghame, of 
Caddell and Thornton, Ayrshire. 

Sept. 5. At Neilgherrie-villa, Jersey; aged 





33, Harriet Sophia, eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Thomas Hadow, A.M., Rector of Haseley, War- 
wickshire. 
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Sept. 9. At Morai, Gwalior, Central India, 
aged 50, Capt. Urquhart, Paymaster H.M.’s 
Inniskillings. 

Sept. 11. At Notting-hill, Lieut.-Col. Samuel 
Richard Hicks, late of the 35th Regt. M.N.L., 
and eldest surviving son of Samuel Hicks, esq., 
of Beaumont-st., London. 

At sea, on board the “Swiftsure,” aged 33, 
Capt. Alexander Weynton, late of the ship ‘ Or- 
well,” son of the late Alexander Weynton, one 
of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House. 

Sept. 12. At Dunstable-ho., Richmond, aged 
60, Louisa Anne, widow of Vice-Adm. Sir Henry 
Lorraine Baker, bart. 

Aged 49, Mr. Charles Calvert Corner, solicitor, 
of Lee, Kent. He was the youngest son of Mr. 
Richard Corner, solicitor, formerly of South- 
wark, and youngest brother of Mr. G. R. Corner, 
F.S.A., of the same place, and of Arthur Bloxham 
Corner, esq., late of Lee-road, Blackheath, H.M.’s 
Coroner and Attorney in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, whose decease was recorded in our 
Osrrvary in March last (p. 343), and also of 
Richard Jas. Corner, esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Chief Justice of H.M.’s Settlements on the Gold 
Coast, West Africa. 

Sept. 14. At Stonehouse, Devon, aged 78, 
Margaret, widow of John Loudon, esq., R.N. 

At Drinkstone Rectory, Suffolk, Anne, dau. 
of the late Rev. H. I. Hare, of Docking-hall, 
Norfolk. 

Sept.15. At Montreal, aged 35, Octavius, eighth 
son of the late Rev. John Cockayne, of Bath. 

Sept. 16. At his residence, Radnor-terr., Stoke- 
Newington, aged 67, John Bernard Locke, eldest 
brather of the late Joseph Locke, esq., M.P. 

Lady Jane Walker, (mentioned at p. 458,) was 
the only dau. of the late Right Hon. Francis Wil- 
liam, sixth Earl of Seafield, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Inverness-shire, and sister of the present Earl. 
She married, July 20, 1843, Colonel Edward Wal- 
ter Forester Walker, C.B., now a Major-General 
in the army, and Commander of the Forces in 
North Britain. 

Sept.19. Very suddenly, of apoplexy, at his 
residence, Finnartmore, Argyleshire, aged 63, 
Alexander Mackenzie Kirkland, esq., of Glasgow, 
J.P. for Lanarkshire. 

At Cliburn Rectory, Westmoreland, of con- 
sumption, Sophia Portia, wife of the Rev. C. W. 
Burton, Rector of Cliburn, and second dau. of 
the late Sir William Pilkington, bart., of Chevet. 

Sir Samuel Home Stirling, bart., (mentioned 
at p. 458,) was the eldest son of Capt. George 
Stirling, (second son of the sixth baronet,) and 
was born in 1830. He married in 1854 the young- 
est dau. of Col. T. 8S. Begbie, of the 44th Regt., 
succeeded his uncle in 1858, and was appointed 
in 1860 to a captaincy in the Linlithgow Militia 
Artillery. The family are descendants of Sir 
John Stirling, of Glorat, who was armour-bearer 
to King James I., and knighted in 1430. 

Sept. 20. At Exeter, aged 54, Col. John Gra- 
ham, H.E.I.C.S., of Ellerslie, Fremington, son 
of the late Capt. Charles Graham, H.E.I.C.’s 
Maritime Service. 

At Rock Ferry, Cheshire, (the residence of his 
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son-in-law, Dr. Nihill, R.N.,) aged 70, Robert 
Barclay, esq., Retired Commander R.N., of Bel- 
mont-terr., Lewisham, Kent. 

At Barbourne, near Worcester, aged 84, J. M. 
Gutch, esq. See Onirvary. 

At Florence, aged 78, Giovanni Battista Nicco- 
lini, an eminent Italian poet. Niccolini’s name 
was less‘known in this country than that of Man- 
zoni or Silvio Pellico, but his reputation in his 
own country was of the highest. His first work, 
La Pieta, published in 1804, resembled in metre 
and style Monte’s Bassvilliana. It was written 
to commemorate the exertions of the fraternity 
of La Misericordia of Tuscany during the plague 
and inundations which devastated Leghorn in 
the early part of the present century. He subse- 
quently wrote several classic plays, Polissema, 
Ino e Temista, Edipo, Agamemnone, Medea, and 
Nabucco. In this last, which was based on the 
fortunes of King Nebuchadnezzar, most people 
thought they saw veiled under Assyrian names 
a shadowing forth of Napoleon’s downfall, and 
the play caused a great sensation in consequence. 
The success of Manzoni and the romantic school 
of Northern Italy induced Niccolini to choose 
his subjects nearer home. Accordingly he pro- 
duced, with great success, Antonio Foscarini. 
Giovanni da Procida, which appeared first in 
1830, at Florence, was suppressed in the height 
of its popularity at the instigation of the Austrian 
ambassador. In succeeding years appeared Lu- 
dovico il Moro, and Resmunda d’Inghilterra, In 
England Niccolini is best known by “ Arnold of 
Brescia,” which was translated into English 
about the year 1846. It was not put upon the 
stage, for which its length rendered it unsuit- 
able. But the plot and the characters would, 
in all probability, have made it very successful 
on the stage if it had been curtailed. The arrival 
of Arnold at Rome, the death of Cardinal Guido, 
the characters of the haughty Emperor and the 
tyrannical Pope, are finely imagined. Niccolini 
wrote also “ Matilda,” an imitation of Home’s 
“‘ Douglas,” and another play based on Shelley’s 
“Cenci,” besides a translation of the Choephori 
of Zschylus. His prose works consist of philo- 
logical treatises and academical discourses, and 
some contributions to the Antologia di Firenze, 
which was suppressed at the suggestion of 
Austria. He was also engaged for many years 
on a great history of Suabia. In politics Nicco- 
lini was an ardent Liberal, and his aspirations 
for the civil and religious freedom of his country 
find vent in stronger expressions against the 
stranger and tyrants generally than is intelligible 
in our less heated latitudes.— Morning Post. 

Sept. 21. At Edinburgh, aged 85, Maj. Duncan 
Grahame, of Glenny. The deceased officer had 
seen much service, and held the Peninsular war 
medal and six clasps for the following engage- 
ments, viz. Roleia, Vimiera, Corunna, Busaco, 
Fuentes D’Onor, and Badajoz. He was also 
present at many other minor engagements. 

Aged 69, Mrs. Elizabeth Wildman, eldest dau. 
of the late James Wildman, esq., of Chilham 
Castle. 

At Cambridge-terr., Hyde-park, Melusina, 
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eldest surviving dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Stapleton, of Thorpe Lee, Surrey. 

At the Grove, Godmanchester, Arthur, young- 
est son of the late Rev. Wm. Pearse, Rector of 
Hanwell, Oxon. 

At the residence of her nephew, (Col. Wegg, 
Haddington - road, Dublin,) Jane, widow of 
Michael Hackett, esq., of Moor-park and Elm- 
grove, King’s County, and dau. of Thos. Mitchell, 
esq., of Fortal Castle. 

Sept. 22. At Walton-villas, Brompton, Chris- 
tina Cameron, wife of J. A. Goldingham, esq., 
Madras Infantry, and only child of the Rev. 
Francis Garden, Sub-Dean of H.M.’s Chapels 
Royal. 

Sir George Dashwood, bart., (mentioned at 
p. 458,) was born at Kirtlington-park in 1786; 
married in 1815 the eldest dau. of sir W. Rowley, 
and succeeded his father in 1828. The first 
baronet was the son of Alderman Dashwood, of 
London, who joined in farming the revenues of 
Ireland in the reign of Charles II. 

At Cheltenham, aged 67, Lieut.-Col. Green- 
wood, R.A., C.B. He entered the army in 1812, 
and served in the last China expedition. 

In the Royal Dockyard, Chatham, (at the resi- 
dence of John R. Holman, M.D., Surgeon R.N.,) 
Sarah, wife of John M. Rose, esq., of Rochester- 
square, London, and youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. John Rudall, Vicar of Crediton, Devon. 

At Bedminster, near Bristol, (at the residence 
of her son,) aged 71, Amelia Anne, relict of the 
Rev. William John Gilbert, of Maid’s Moreton, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Sept. 23. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 84, Adm. 
George Le Geyt. 

At Clarence-cottages, Cambridge-road, Ham- 
mersmith, aged 66, Capt. Wm. Welsh, R.N. 

Aged 80, Richard Gawtress, gentleman, one 
of the oldest inhabitants of Wath-upon-Dearne, 
where his family has dwelt for three centuries. 

At his residence, Oxford-terr., Clapham-road, 
aged 58, Mr. Wm. Horatio Curtis, for more than 
thirty years District Postmaster at Twickentiam. 

At Pau, Basses-Pyrénées, Capt. W. Forbes 
Leith, R.N. He entered the navy in 1796, on 
board the ‘‘ Prince George,” in which he served 
in the Channel, off Cadiz and Lisbon, and in the 
Mediterranean in the ‘‘ Blenheim” and ‘‘ Prince 
George,” until 1799, and after that time on the 
Home Station. In 1804 he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant, and in 1805 was appointed to 
the “‘ Druid” frigate, in which ship he served 
about five years and a-half on the Cork and 
Cadiz stations, and assisted at the capture of 
‘Le Pandour,” a brig of 18 guns. He was 

afterwards attached to the force in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Sept. 24. At Bouth-house, Nairnshire, Major- 
General Zneas Shirreff, Madras Artillery. 

At Brunswick-villas, South Norwood, aged 74, 
Alexander John Colvin, esq., of Gloucester-pl., 
Portman-sq., and late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At his residence, Brompton-square, aged 74, 
Wm. Farren, sen., esq. This eminent comedian 
was born towards the close of 1786, and was for 
many years at the head of his profession. While 
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he was playing ‘‘ Old Parr” at the Haymarket in 
May, 1845, he was seized with a fit, which, through 
inju ‘icious treatment, resulted in a severe stroke 
of paralysis, and for some time it was thought that 
he was lost to the stage for ever. Perhaps it would 
have been better for his reputation if he had never 
reappeared ; for his articulation was rendered so 
indistinct, and his physical and mental powers 
were so materially impaired by the shock which 
his constitution had sustained, that those who 
saw him only in the closing epoch of his career 
could form no idea of the ability which he dis- 
played when in his prime. He remained for ten 
years longer before the public as an actor at the 
Haymarket, and as manager and actor at the 
Strand and the Olympic; and his last appearance 
was at the Haymarket, where, on the 16th of 
July, he played ‘‘ Lord Ogleby”’ on the occasion 
of his farewell benefit. 

At Falmouth, aged 37, Charlotte Eliza, wife 
of James Ludgater, esq., fourth dau. of the late 
Edmund Turner, esq., formerly M.P. for Truro. 

At her residence at Salcombe, aged 81, Mrs. 
Prideaux, relict of Walter Prideaux, esq., Re- 
corder of Totnes. 

Sept. 25. At Aberdeen, aged 59, Sir Thomas 
Blaikie, of Kingseat. He was the fourth son of 
J. Blaikie, esq., of Aberdeen, by Helen, dau. of 
J. Ricardson, esq., of Perthshire, was born in 1802, 
and was educated at the grammar-school, and 
afterwards at Marischal College, Aberdeen. He 
spent a long and active life as a merchant in his 
native city of Aberdeen, to the prosperity of 
which he contributed largely, and over which he 
had presided as Lord Provost for several years. 
He married, in 1828, Agnes, dau. of Alexander 
Dingwall, esq., of Ranniestown, Aberdeenshire. 
He received the honour of knighthood in 1856, 
in recognition of his local public services,— 
London Review. 

At Dover, Charles Edward Long, esq. See 
OsrTvaRY. 

In Camberwell-grove, aged 14, Lucretia Jean, 
second dau, of the Hon. Hugh W. Hoyles, H.M.’s 
Attorney-General for Newfoundland. 

At his residence, Hyde-park-square, aged 60, 
Joseph Maudslay, esq., the eminent engineer of 
Lambeth. 

Sept. 2%. At Madrid, Loftus Charles Otway, 
esq., C.B., H.B.M.’s Consul-General at Milan. 
He was the only son of the late Gen. Sir Loftus 
W. Otway and Lady Otway, only dau. of the 
late Sir Charles Blicke, of Carroon-park, Surrey, 
had been in the diplomatic service for above 
thirty years, having been first attached to the 
mission at Stockholm in November, 1830. He 
was subsequently, in July, 1833, attached to the 
British Embassy at St. Petersburg, and in August 
the following year removed to the British Lega- 
tion at Madrid. In January, 1843, he was ap- 
poi ited second paid Attaché at Vienna, but did 
not proceed to that capital. In June that year 
he proceeded to Lisbon, and afterwards went, in 
July, 1845, to Madrid. He was appointed Secre- 
tary of Legation at Madrid in May. 1850, and 
acted as Chargé d’ Affaires in that city from May 
to December, 1853, and acted in the same capa- 
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city from May to December the next year, and 
repeatedly, in the absence of the British Minister 
Plenipotentiary, up to December, 1857. In 
September, 1854, for his diplomatic services, he 
was made a Companion of the Civil Division of 
the Order of the Bath. Early in the year 1858 
he was selected by the Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department to discharge the duties of 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Mexican Re- 
public, during which period he exerted all his 
powers to protect the interests of his country- 
men in that country, and soon after his return 
home he was appointed to the onerous post of 
Consul-General at Milan. 

At the residence of her nephew, St. John’s~ 
wood-road, aged 88, Miss Potts, aunt of Sir Ed- 
win Landseer, R.A. 

At Osmanthorpe, Laleham, aged 89, Allee, 
eldest dau. of the late Edward Hall, esq., of Sion- 
hill, Middlesex, and relict of the Rev. T. Man- 
gles, Rector of Aisthorpe, Lincolnshire. 

Sept. 27. From the effects of sunstroke con- 
tracted in India, aged 39, Lieut.-Cul. Samuel 
Cleaveland, R.A. 

At Woburn, Miss Elizabeth Formby, of Form- 
by-hall, Lancashire, 

At Kensington, aged 82, Charles Henry Mar- 
shall, esq., late Capt. 81th Regt., and for many 
years resident in Cheltenham. 

Sept. 28. At Brooke-house, Leamington, aged 
74, Sir James Milles Riddell, bart., of Sunart, 
Argyleshire. The deceased was the elder son of 
the late Thomas Milles Riddell, esq. (eldest son 
of Sir James, the first baronet of this line), by 
Margaretta, dau. of Col. Dugald Campbell, of 
Locknell, Argyleshire (9th in descent from Colin, 
third earl of Argyle), and was born at Shaw-park, 
Clackmannanshire, June 3, 1787. He succeeded 
to his grandfather’s title and estates at the early 
age of ten years, in 1797, and was educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1807. Sir James, who was a Deputy-Lieut. 
for Argyleshire, married in 1822, Mary, young- 
est dau. of the late Sir Richard Brooke, bart., 
of Norton-priory, Cheshire, by whom he had 
issue two sons, and a dau., married to the Rev. 
Henry Cunliffe, Vicar of Shiffnal, Salop, third 
son of the late Gen. Sir Robert Henry Cuniiffe, 
bart., C.B., of Acton-park, Denbighshire. He is 
succeeded in the title and estates by his elder and 
only surviving son, Thomas Milles, now third 
baronet. He was born at Edinburgh in 1822 
(twin with his sister Louisa), and married in 
1851, Mary Anne, dau. of John Hodgson, esq., 
of St. Petersburg. The Riddells claim descent 
from Galfridus Ridel, Baron of Blaye, in Guienne, 
who accompanied William the Conqueror to 
England, and received from that monarch large 
territorial grants. His descendant (in the six- 
teenth generation) removed into Scotland in the 
fifteenth century. There is another baronetcy, 
of Nova Scotia, dated 1628, in possession of an 
elder branch of his family, and it is now held by 
Sir Walter Buchanan Riddell, bart., of Riddell, 
Roxburghshire. 

At St. Germain-en-Laye, Lady Harriet Cathe- 
rine, relict of Sir John Williams, knt., one of 
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the Justices of Her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s 
Bench. 

At Baden Baden, aged 13, Anna Frances, eldest 
dau. of Lord and Lady Augustus Loftus. 

At Penarth, near Cardiff, aged 84, Capel Han- 
bury Leigh, esq., Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Monmouth. Mr. Leigh, a few days before his 
death, met with a slight accident by falling down 
part of the staircase. A bottle of medicine was 
ordered by the family attendant, and some em- 
brocation to be applied to his back. The butler, 
by mistake, gave the deceased the embrocation 
instead of the medicine, and though all the usual 
remedial means were used, death ensued on the 
following evening. 

At her residence, Landour, Torquay, Anna 
Maria, widow of W. Brockedon, esq., F.R.S. 

Aged 83, Edward Donne, esq., of Craven-hill, 
Hyde-park, and Woodlands, near Battle, Sussex. 

At the Vicarage, Crowle, aged 36, Caroline 
Anne, wife of the Rev. William Duncombe. 

At Bishop’s-court, Dorchester, near Walling- 
ford, Berks., aged 59, Joseph Latham, esq. 

At Leckhampton, near Cheltenham, aged 73, 
Elizabeth, relict of Col. Buck, formerly of the 
8th (or King’s Own) Regt., and eldest dau. of the 
late Edwin Sandys Lechmere, esq., Hereford. 

At Yotes-court, Mereworth, Kent, aged 46, 
Mrs. William Harryman. 

Sept. 29. At his residence, Slade, near Kings- 
bridge, aged 71, Fortescue Wells, esq., Captain 
R.A., and magistrate of the county of Devon. 
He was the second son of the late Rev. Samuel 
Wells, Rector of Portlemouth. 

At the Crescent, Buxton, Derbyshire, Benjamin 
Badger, esq., J.P., late of Eastwood-house, near 
Rotherham, Yorkshire. 

At Worthing, aged 87, Catherine, eldest and 
last surviving dau. of the Rev. John Lockton, 
of Clanville, Hants. 

Sept. 30. At Seaton-house, Aberdeenshire, 
Elizabeth, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Lord James Hay. 

At Hastings, Katherine, wife of Vice-Adm. 
Sir George Lambert, K.C.B. 

At Dartmouth-ter., Blackheath, aged 73, Eliza, 
relict of Righard Huddard Leech, esq., St. Helena. 

Oct,1. At Melfort-cot., Argyleshire, aged 63, 
Colonel Campbell, of Melfort. 

Aged 45, John Buller Hulse, esq., youngest 
surviving son of the late Sir Charles Hulse, bart., 
of Breamore, Hampshire. 

At Burgage, co. Carlow, aged 77, Anne, widow 
of the Rev. Thomas Mercer Vigors, of Burgage, 
and Rector of Powerstown, co. Kilkenny. 

At Bath, H. H. Conolly, esq., Captain R.A. 

Oct. 2. At Rottach, Tegernsee, Bavaria, aged 
45, William, third Lord Ponsonby, of Imokilly. 
See Onrruary, 

At Strachur-park, Argyleshire, Lady Murray, 
relict of Lord Murray, one of the senators of the 
College of Justice. Her ladyship was the eldest 
daughter of the late William Rigby, esq., of 
Oldfield-hall, Cheshire, and married, in 1826, the 
late Right Hon. Sir John Archibald Murray, who 
was M.P. for Leith, &c., from 1832 till 1838, and 
succeeded Lord Jeffrey as Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, a post which he held under Lord Grey’s 
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and Lord Melbourne’s administrations, until his 
appointment, in 1839, as one of the ordinary 
Scottish Lords of Session, when he assumed, 
according to practice, the courtesy title of Lord 
Murray. The late Judge was not only a sound 
and able judge, but a man of elegant literary 
taste, and his house in the northern metropolis 
was for many years the rendezvous of a distin- 
guished and brilliant circle, most of whom are 
now numbered with the dead. He died widely 
and deservedly lamented in 1859. — London 
Review. 

At Bath, aged 77, Rear-Admiral William P. 
Stanley. The deceased entered the navy in 1798 
as midshipman on board the ** Diomede.”” While 
serving on board the ‘‘ Egyptienne” he assisted 
at the capture of three French vessels, and was 
present in Sir R, Calder’s action on the 22nd of 
July, 1805. After taking part in the battle 
fought off St. Domingo in the ‘‘ Northumber- 
land,” he was appointed acting-lieutenant of the 
‘* Dolphin,” and afterwards to the ‘* Pheasant,” 
in which vessel he served as senior lieutenant 
until 1814, taking several French prizes. In 
April, 1819, he was placed in command of the 
“*Swallow” revenue cutter, in which he cap- 
tured, in 1821, the ‘‘ Idas’? smuggling cutter, 
after a long chase. He then received the appro- 
bation of Sir John Gore, the Commander-in-Chief, 
the Lords of the Admiralty, and the Treasury 
Board, and on the 19th of July of the same year 
was promoted to the rank of commander, attain- 
ing post rank in 1838, and becoming rear-admiral 
in 1850. 

At her residence, Paragon -buildings, Bath, 
Louisa Grace Anne, relict of the Rey. Hewitt 
O’Bryen, of Edgefield Rectory, Norfolk, and 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Hoare, Cuan- 
cellor of the diocese of Limerick. 

At New Charlton, Kent, Captain E. N. R. Gate- 
house, of the Gold Coast Artillery. 

Oct. 3, In Leinster-sq., Kensington-gar., Eliza, 
eldest dau. of the late William Loyd, esq., 
and sister of Lieut.-Col. W. Kirkman Loyd. 

At Woodland-villa, Cheltenham, Ann Elizabeth 
Bennett, widow of Samuel Cecil, esq., of Dron- 
field Manor, Derbyshire. 

In Green-st., Grosvenor-sq., Charlotte, widow 
of the Rev. Thos. Bisse, of Portnell-pk., Surrey. 

Oct. 4. At St. Andrews, the Earl of Eglinton. 
See OBITUARY. 

At his residence at Bally Adams, Queen’s 
County, Major Edw. Butler, eldest and only 
surviving son of the late Major-Gen. Sir Edw. 
Butler, 

Suddenly, of angina pectoris, at his residence, 
Boxlands, Dorking, aged 70, John George Ham- 
mack, esq., a magistrate for the county of Mid- 
diesex, and Deputy-Lieutenant for the Tower 
Hamlets. He had repeatedly acted as presiding 
officer at the elections in that borough, and more 
recently he was one of the two chief assistants of 
the Registrar-General in taking the census in 
1861, Dr Farr being the other. 

Aged 58, T. J. Holt, esq., of St. Paul’s-church- 
yard, Deputy of the Ward of Farringdon Within. 

At Portobello, N.B., aged 79, Anne, widow of 
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Lieut.-Col. Andrew Hamilton, 16th Regt., and 
sister of the late William Ord, esq., of Whitfield, 
Northumberland. 

Aged 54, Emily, wife of Richard Davies, esq., 
of Grove-st., South Hackney. 

At Chichester, aged 17, Emily, dau. of the 
late Maj. Henry Jones Grove, K.H., of H.M.’s 
80th Regiment. 

At Leicester, aged 60, Thomas Macaulay, esq., 
F.R.C.S., third son of the late Rev. Aulay Mac- 
aulay, formerly Vicar of Rothley, Leicestershire. 

At his residence, North-bank, St. John’s-wood, 
after a sudden attack of paralysis, aged 71, John 
Vandenhoff, esq., the celebrated actor. ‘Mr. 
Vandenhoff had been for some time suffering 
from gout, but not so as to confine him to the 
house. On the morning of bis death he walked 
to his physician and back for the purpose of con- 
sulting him. After dinner he was seized, as the 
event shewed, with premonitory symptons of pa- 
ralysis, but was still able to retire to his bedroom 
and lie down without assistance. A medical 
gentleman in the neighbourhood was at once 
sent for, but on his arrival Mr. Vandenhoff was 
speechless, and shortly afterwards expired. He 
carries to his grave the unblemished reputation 
of along and honourable life. For some time he 
had given up the practice of his profession, but, 
though in his 72nd year, he was erect and active, 
and bore every promise of enjoying for many 
years to come the warm attachment of a select 
circle of friends, who valued him for the kind- 
liness of his nature and his many virtues.”— 
Times, 

Oct. 5. In King-st., St. James’s, aged 77, 
the Hon. Edward Gardner, fifth son of Alan, 
first Lord Gardner. He was born March 9tb, 
1784, and was for some years in the civil service 
of the Hon. East India Company. At one time 
he held the British Residency at Nepaul. He 
lived and died unmarried. He was brother of 
Adm. Alan Hyde Gardner, (afterwards second 
Lord Gardner and K.C.B.,) and uncle of the pre- 
sent peer. 

At Merton College, Oxford, Mary Amelia 
Frances, elder dau. of Robert Bullock Marsham, 
esq., D.C.L., Warden of Merton College, and 
Lady Carmichael Anstruther. 

At Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Capt. West, 
R.N. See Oprrvary. 

At Baldock, Hertfordshire, aged 39, Edward 
L’Estrange Dew, esq., third son of the late Tom- 
kyns Dew, esq., of Whitney-court, Hereford- 
shire. 

At Meldrum, Aberdeenshire, aged 70, Beau- 
champ Colclough Urquhart, esq., of Meldrum 
and Byth. 

At his residence, Kingstown, near Dublin, aged 
42, Daniel Francis Pennefather, esq. He was 
the eldest son of the late Matthew Pennefather, 
esq., of New-park, near Cashel, co. Tipperary, 
(who died in 1858,) by Anne, dau. of Daniel 
Conner, esq., of Ballybricken, co. Cork, and was 
born in 1816. The family of Pennefather (who 
held for many years the estate of New-park, and 
were proprietors of the borough of Cashel, which 
various members of the family have represented, 
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both in the Irish and in the English Parliament) 
are of English origin, and are mentioned in 
Domesday Book as having held extensive landed 
possessions, on which abbeys and other religious 
houses had been founded before the Norman Con- 
quest. The estate of New-park, we should add, 
was sold some years ago by the late owner. 
Within the last few years the Pennefwthers have 
been well represented on the Bench in Ireland, 
two of that name having been judges, and one of 
them having been for many years Chief Justice 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench in that kingdom. 
—London Review. 

At Babbicombe, near Torquay, aged 23, Capt. 
John Evans, unattached. He was the eldest son 
of Capt. John Evans, of Bath, late of the Indian 
army. His death was the result of severe wounds 
received at Cawnpore and in action with the 
rebels in Gwalior, when holding the post of Ad- 
jutant of the 88th Connaught Rangers. 

At St. Ives, Hunts, aged 81, Ann, widow of the 
Rev. R. L. Manning. 

At Pelton Parsonage, Durham, Eliza, wife of 
the Rev. Henry Barrett, Incumbent of Pelton. 

At Hele-hill, near Taunton, almost suddenly, 
Arthur Thomas, only son of the late Thomas 
Collett, esq., formerly banker of Bath. 

Oct. 6. At his residence, Bloomfield, Old 
Charlton, aged 74, Robert John Little, esq., late 
Major and Barrackmaster of the Royal Marines, 
Woolwich. 

At Bath, aged 75, Mary, relict of Ayshford 
Wise, esq., and youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas Whitby, of Creswell-hall, Staffordshire. 

At Buxton, B. Badger, esq., of Eastwood- 
house, near Rotherham. Mr. Badger was a 
member of the bar, and in his position as a ma- 
gistrate at Buxton was very highly esteemed by 
all classes. 

At Swinton-lodge, Leamington, aged 41, Francis 
Willoughby, Lieut. R.N., son of the late Robert 
Willoughby, esq., Cliffe-hall, Warwickshire. 

Oct.7. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 81, Mary, 
dau. of the late Sir Alexander Purves, bart., of 
Purves. 

At Redworth-house, Durham, (the residence of 
R. Lambton Surtees, esq.,) aged 30, William C. 
Sherwood, esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service, 
eldest son of the late R. Crosier Sherwood, esq., 
of Suffolk-lawn, Cheltenham. 

Oct. 8. At Dieppe, aged 34, John Elliot 
Boileau, esq., eldest son of Sir John Peter 
Boileau, bart., of Ketteringham-park, Norfolk. 

At his residence, The Villa, Quorndon, aged 68, 
John Cartwright, esq., J.P. for the county of 
Leicester. 

At Bruges, aged 75, Henrietta, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. Campbell, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At Gloucester, by his own hand, aged 26, Mal- 
colm Drummond, Viscount Forth, only son of 
the Earl of Perth. The deceased, who was born 
at Naples in 1834, served for a short time in the 
42nd Highlanders, but retired in 1854, and in the 
following year he married Harriet Mary, eldest 
dau. of the Hon. Adolphus Capel, and niece of 
the Earl of Essex. A short time ago, after some 
most. scandalous exposures in the Divoree 
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Court, the deceased came to Gloucester, and, 
under the name of Captain Drummond, took up 
his abode at an hotel, together with a female 
who passed for his wife. This person, who it 
appears had deserted her husband, died on the 
morning of the 8th of October, after giving birth 
to a female child, and the deceased in the course 
of the same day swallowed a quantity of 
laudanum, which caused his death. The coro- 
ner’s jury returned a verdict of temporary in- 
sanity. 

Oct.9. Henry Austin, esq., Civil Engineer. 
Mr. Austin was a pupil of the late Mr. Robert 
Steph » and assisted with the drawings for 
the (then) London and Birmingham Railway, 
and the London and Blackwall Railway. He 
afterwards accompanied the late Lieut. Waghorn 
through Italy, at the time the latter was arrang- 
ing the Overland Route. Mr. Austin acted as 
honorary secretary of the Society for the Im- 
provement of Towns that was founded by Mr. 
Hickson and others; and, on the establishment 
of the first Board of Health (in 1848), was ap- 
pointed secretary. He also acted for a time as 
joint-secretary of the Sewers’ Commission. When 
the duties of the Board of Health were under- 
taken by the Privy Council, he was appointed 
Inspector under the new Act, and continued to 
hold that office till he died. Mr. Austiu married 
asister of Mr. C.. arles Dickens. Inflammation of 
the throat, the result of a severe cold, was the 
proximate cause of his death. 

_ Oct. 10. At Clovelly-court, Bideford, Devon, 
aged 70, Sir James Hamlyn Williams, bart. The 
deceased, who was born in 1790, married, in 1823, 
Lady Mary, dau. of the first Earl of Fortescue, 
and was therefore brother-in-law of the late and 
uncle of the present Earl. He is succeeded in 
the title and estates by his brother, Rear-Adm. 
Charles Hamlyn, who was married in 1833 to the 
youngest dau. of Sir Nelson Rycroft, bart. 

At Turin, Emily, widow of Count Adrien Thaon 
de Revel, Sardinian Minister at the Court of 
Vienna, and dau. of the late Basil Montagu, 
esq., Q.C. 

In Fulham-road, Brompton, aged 38, Sophia, 
wife of the Rev. William Mason. 

At South Kensington, aged 35, Ann Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. J. W. L. Bowley, Chaplain of 
the Royal Naval Female School, Isleworth. 

In Finsbury-sq., aged 21, Ethel Ridley, young- 
est surviving dau. of the late Rev. R. Rawlins, 
of Limehouse, and step-dau. of the Rev. Dr, 
Burnet, Rector of St. James’s, Garlickhithe. 

_ Oct. 11. At Bifrons, near Canterbury, aged 91, 
the Dowager Marchioness of Conyngham. See 
Osituary. 

’ At Portobello, aged 74, Major George Dawson, 
late 73rd Regt. 

In Sussex-pl., Hyde-park, aged 45, Mary, dau. 
of the late Sir James Gordon, bart., of Gor- 
donstown and Letterfourie, and wife of William 
Shee, esq., one of H.M.’s Serjeants-at-Law. 

At Broadgate, Pilton, North Devon, the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, aged 81, Anne Catherine, 
widow of Lieut.-Gen. Lawrence Desborough. 

At Broadwas-court, Worcestershire, Margery, 
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relict of the Rev. Edward Freeman, late Rector 
of Felton, Herefordshire. 

At Skirbeck-house, Lincolnshire, aged 76, John 
Rawson, esq., J.P. 

At Leamington Priors, Warwicksh., Catharine, 
widow of the Rev. H. J. Maddock, formerly 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge, and 
Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Huddersfield. 

Oct.12, At Home-lodge, Wimbledon, Frances, 
widow of the Right Hon. Sir Geo. Henry Rose. 

At Bathwick-hill-villa, Bath, aged 69, Major 
John Watson Pringle, R.E. The deceased entered 
the army in 1809, and served with the Royal En- 
gineers in the Peninsula from 1810 to the end of 
the war in 1814. He took part in the battles of 
Nive and Nivelle, where he was wounded, and 
was present at the investment of Bayonne. He 
served also during the campaign of 1815, and 
‘was severely wounded at Waterloo. In recogni- 
tion of his services the deceased had received the 
war medal with three clasps. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth, aged 
45, Wm. Byford, esq., Master R.N., after a long 
and lingering illness, brought on by his active 
and arduous duties during the Russian war. 

Oct. 13. At his house, Clapham-common, aged 
76, Sir William Cubitt, knt., F.R.S., &c., Civil 
Engineer. The deceased was born in 1785, at 
Dilham, in Norfolk, In early life he assisted his 
father, who carried on the business of a miller ; 
but quitting this occupation, he was apprenticed 
to a joiner. In his new employment he soon 
acquired the character of a first-class workman, 
and became especially skilled in making agri- 
cultural implements. Not long afterwards he 
adopted the trade of a millwright, and obtained 
ample employment in the erection of machinery. 
In 1807 he promulgated his invention of the self- 
regulating windmill sails. Shortly afterwards 
he became connected with Messrs. Ransome and 
Son, the agricultural implement makers of Ips- 
wich. Messrs. Ransome’s business extended be- 
yond the mere manufacture of agricultural in- 
struments ; and, accordingly, Mr. Cubitt was 
extensively engaged in the construction of gas- 
works. In connection with prison discipline his 
name will be remembered as the inventor of the 
treadmill, which has since been introduced into 
nearly all Her Majesty’s gaols. In 1826 Mr.Cubitt 
settled in London as a civil engineer, and im- 
mediately was engaged in works of the most 
important character. In 1827 an act was passed 
for the improvement of the Norwich and Lowes- 
toft navigation, and Mr. Cubitt was appointed 
engineer. The object was to open a navigation 
for sea-going vessels from Yarmouth or Lowes- 
toft to Norwich. To effect this, Mr. Cubitt 
united the river Ware with the Waveney, thence 
to the small lake of Gulton Broad, through Lake 
Lothing, with a passage onward to the sea, 
700 yards long and 40 wide—Lake Lothing being 
thus formed into an artificial harbour. This un- 
dertaking was completed in 1829. Among his 
subsequent employments, he designed the South- 
Eastern Railway, including the removal of the 
Round Down Cliff by blasting, which feat was 
accomplished under his superintendence. He 
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was officially appointed, being then President of 
the Society of Civil Engineers, to exercise a su< 
perintending watchfulness over the construction 
of the building for the Great Exhibition of 1851 
in Hyde Park. He received the honour of knight- 
hood for thus contributing his scientific experi- 
ence in carrying out the undertaking. The last 
great works upon which Sir William Cubitt was 
engaged were the two large floating stages in the 
Mersey at Liverpool, and the iron bridge across 
the Medway at Rochester. 

At Bath, aged 56, Lieut.-Col. D. R. Smith, late 
of H.M.’s 22nd Regt. 

At his residence, Castle Hedingham, Essex, 
ert 90, George Nottidge, esq. 

dens, Pimlico, Caroline, 
oie of Wm. Wallace Scott, esq., and second dau. 
of the late Wm. Taylor, esq., of the Home Office. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, of apoplexy, aged 46, 
Gervaise J. Waldo Sibthorp, esq., M.P., of Can- 
wick-hall, near Lincoln, and of Potterills, Herts. 
The deceased, while on a fishing excursion some 
few months since in Derbyshire, was seized with 
paralysis, from which he soon rallied, but never 
thoroughly recovered. On Wednesday, the 9th of 
October, however, he left Canwick for a short so- 
journ in the south, in comparatively good health, 
and after a short stay in London, proceeded to St. 
Leonard’s, where he arrived on the 12th. In the 
course of the following day he was taken suddenly 
ill from compression of the brain, and within two 
hours he had breathed his last. The death of Major 
Sibthorp causes a vacancy in the representation 
of Lincoln, which city he has represented in the 
Conservative interest since the death of his father, 
Col. Charles de Laet Waldo Sibthorp, on the 
Mth of December, 1856. In politics the Major 
was a Liberal-Conservative. Major Sibthorp 
owned extensive estates in Lincolnshire, and also 
in Oxfordshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, York- 
shire, and Nottinghamshire. He is succeeded in 
these possessions by his eldest son, Mr. Coningsby 
Charles Waldo Sibthorp, a youth fifteen years 
of age. 

Aged 65, Boyd Alexander, esq., of Ballochmyle 
and South Barr, youngest son of the late Claud 
Alexander, esq. 

Oct. 14, At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Major George 
Bartley, late 54th Regt. He served in the Co- 
runna campaign, and subsequently in the Penin- 
sula, from March, 1811, to the end of the war. 
He was engaged at Almarez, Alba de Tormes, 
Baighar, Vittoria, Pyrenees, and Pampeluna. 
He had received in recognition of his services 
the war medal and two clasps. 

At Torquay, aged 22, Rhoda, third dau. of Sir 
George L’Estrange. 

Aged 84, John Ward, esq., of Hatfield Peverel, 
Essex. 

Oct, 15. At his residence, Gloucester-st., Port- 
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man-sq., aged 80, William M. T. J, Vaughan, 
esq., of Courtfield, Herefordshire. 

At Lewisham, aged 64, ee 
John Bell, H.E.1.C. Service. 

Oct. 16. At Ochtertyre, Sir Withee Keith 
Murray, bart., of Ochtertyre. 

‘At Dresden, after a short illness, Augustus, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Lord Augustus Fitz- 
Clarence, aged 12. 

At his residence, Greville-house, Cheltenham, 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Ford Hamilton, late of the 
Bombay Army. 

In Somerset-st., Portman-sq., aged 73, Mary 
Anne, widow of J. D. M. Fitzgerald, esq. 

At Highbury-grange, aged81, Thomas Fletcher, 


esq. 

At the Vicarage, Great Totham, aged 64, Emma, 
wife of the Rev. M. Gretton Dennis. 

At Lowestoft, aged 80, William Cleveland, esq. 

Oct. 17. At Cadogan-terrace, Chelsea, aged 58, 
Jonathan Henry Oldfield, esq., late of Heworth- 
moor, York. 

At Blenheim-house, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
aged 71, Mary Ann, widow of the Rev. James 
Dyke Molesworth Mitchell, M.A., Rector of 
Quinton, Northamptonshire. 

At Crawfordsburn, near Belfast, William Shar- 
man Crawford, esq., formeriy M.P. for Dundalk 
and Rochdale. 

Oct. 18. At his residence, Southland-villa, 
Slaugham, Sussex, aged 75, Rich. John Everett, 
esq., late of the H.E.I.C.8. 

At Lowestoft, aged 63, Edmund Norton, esq., 
solicitor. 

In London, Lieut. Richard Carey, of Her 
Majesty’s Indian Navy, eldest son of Capt. Carey, 
Royal Navy, Elie, Fife. 

At Haygrass-house, Somerset, Thomas Temple- 
man, esq. 

Oct. 19. At his residence, Calverley-park, Tun- 
bridge Wells, aged 76, John Newton, esq. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 28, Thurburn, only 
son of the late Galloway Bey. 

Aged 43, Emily Austin, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Drake, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Coventry. 

At Arcot-hall, Northumberland, aged 59, 
Henry Shum Storey, esq. 

At Hythe, Thomas Butler, esq., formerly of 
Ivychurch. 

In Half Moon-st., Piccadilly, suddenly, aged 
67, Ann Howard, widow of Charles Henry Bar- 
ber, esq., Q.C. 

Oct. 20. At his residence, Brooklands, Tavis- 
tock, aged 73, Thomas Gill, esq., Dep.-Lieut. for 
the county of Devon, and formerly M.P. for Ply- 
mouth. 

At Scarborough, Mary Barbara, wife of Chas. 
G. Fairfax, esq., of Gilling Castle, Yorkshire. 

Aged 65, John Irving Glennie, esq., of Devon- 
shire-st., and Doctors’-commons, 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area — ending Saturday, 
. in ion 
REGISTRARS . 
Statute in 
DISTRICTS. Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
Acres 1861. 28, 5 12, | 19, 
| 1861. 1861. | 1861. 














° o 


Mean Temperature . 53°8 \ 58°3 | 54°6 








 \ ae 78029 |2863921 | 1065 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463373 183-155 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618201 200 | 220 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 169 | 157 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571129 231 233 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773160 330 300 



































Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 


g | 
S g 


Week ending 
Saturday, 





Oct. 5 
12 
19 


148 | 149 
149 | 159 1683 
163 | 156 


a] 
zi 
os 
as 
5 
Sept. 28 . 162 1848 
149 
146 
143 
































PRICE OF CORN. 


Average ) Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. 
of Six 8. d. s. d. s. @. 8. d. 8. d. 
Weeks. 55 9 36 10 22 9 35 7 42 4 


Week ending 
edn }s6 0 | 996 | 26 | 38 | 48 | 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Oct. 17. 
Hay, 2. Os. to 52. Os. — Straw, 11. 8s. to 11. 16s. — Clover, 37. 10s. to 62. Os. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 

To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. Od. | Head of Cattle at Market, Oor. 17. 
. 8d. | Beasts 

. 2d. 

. Ad. 

. Od. 


COAL-MARKET, Ocr. 21. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 18s. 3d. to 19s. 9d. Other sorts, 12s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From September 24 to October 23, inclusive. 





























Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.) Barom. 
ee 2 |ad a, Om a4 80) ae 
sale ll a [Ss $3/8 68] ¢ [8s 
BE 33 $ 2% Weather. Fy E —| 8 2% Weather. 
° (—) 
Rlom| ™ [a lea] © a7 
Sep} ° | ° | ° fin. pts. Oct.) ° | ° | ° jin. pts. 
24 | 56 | 64 | 52 |29. 40j\cloudy, rain 9 | 60 | 65 | 55 |29. 90)lrain, eldy. fair 
25 | 55 | 57 | 51 |29. 28|\hvy.const.rain|| 10 | 52 | 64 | 59 |29. 86/icloudy, fair 
26 | 53 | 60 | 49 |29. 67/lcloudy 11 | 62 | 70 | 52 |29. 41)hvy. rn. th. lg. 
27 | 50 | 63 | 53 |29. 89)\|foggy, fair 12 | 58 | 63 | 59 |29. 91jicloudy, fair 
28 | 54 | 61 | 55 |29. 8liicl.const.hy.rn.|| 13 | 60 | 68 | 63 |29. 94/ifair 
29 | 56 | 64 | 54 /29. 83j/rain, cldy. fair} 14 | 52 | 71 | 58 |29. 98)\do. 
30 | 57 | 70 | 61 |29. 80j\cldy. rain, fair) 15 | 57 | 68 | 56 |30. 9jicloudy, fair 
0.1 | 59 | 71 | 61 |29. 69)/foggy,rn.cldy.) 16 | 53 | 58 | 49 |30. 17//do. 


56 | 64 | 56 |29. 87//fair 17 | 49 | 58 | 51 |380. 22/ido. fair, rain 
56 | 64 | 56 /30. 8jirain, fair 18 | 50 | 59 | 48 /30. 9j/do. do. 

. 6)\fair 19 | 47 | 60 | 50 |29. 88)|foggy, fair 
. 94/ifoggy,cldy.rn.|| 20 | 50 | 58 | 53 [29. 87/Ido. 
63 | 58 | 57 |30. 14/\rain, cloudy 21 | 51 | 57 | 55 |29. 83iicloudy, rain 
59 | 67 | 57 |29. 99)\cloudy, foggy || 22 | 53 | 58 | 50 |29. 76jirain 
59 | 73 | 62 |29 79)foggy, fair 23 | 50 | 58 | 52 |29. 96jIcloudy, fair 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 































































































Gopt.| Sper 3 per New | pank | Ex. Bills. | India | I™dia | India 
Set.| Conscis. | Reduced. | Cents, | Stock. | £1,000. | Stock. | 2P'Go9, |S Per cents. 
24/93 %4/| 90% 1/91 #] Shut /1dis. 8 pm. 222 —————-| 1033 #{ 
25 | 93 4) 90% 14 | 903 14 |\———_1 dis. 5 pm.| 222 103% § 
26 | 93 +2 )| 90% 1) | 90% 14 1 dis. 8 pm. 13 pm.| 103% #% 
27 | 93 90% 14 | 90% 14 2 dis. 2 pm. 1034 
28 | 925 3t | 905 14 | 9be- 4 3 pm. 9pm.| 1034 4 
30 | 923 3 | 903 § | 90 1 par. 6 pm.| 2113 |————/ 1023 33 
0.1 | 92% 3 90% 1 90$. aie 3. 9pm.| 221} 3 13 pm.| 103 - # 
2| 92} $/ 90k 3 | 90) 102% 34 
3 | 922 3 | 90% 13 | 90% 14 - 8. 9 pm.} 222 11.15pm.| 103% 4 
4| 925 3 | 90% 1§ | 90% 14 par. 9 pm.| 2214 {11.13pm.| 1084 + 
5 | 925 3 | 90} 90§ 1% par. 9 pm. 11 pm.| 1034 4 
7 | 9223 | 90h 1 | 9031 par. 7 pm. 11 pm.} 103} # 
8 | 92% 8 | 90% 14 | 903 14 |——— par. 9 pm. 103 3 
9|9233 |}91 $/91 ¢ par. 8 pm. 1034 } 
10 | 928 $/| 90% 4% | 90% § par. 2 pm. 10 pm.| 1033 § 
11 | 924 3| 903 %| 9031 |231 3 | 3. 9pm. 14pm.| 103} 3 
12 | 928 4/| 904 #/} 90} & | 232 8 6. 9 pm. 1034 
14 | 924 4 | 90% § | 90% § | 232 par. 9 pm. 103% 4 
15|92 #{|90} #)| 903 4 | 232 3. 9 pm. 1033 4 
16 | 924 4/904 $ | 90% § /|232 3 1, 9 pm.| 223 1032 44 
17 | 924 #| 908 §| 909 $/2313 24| 4pm. 14 pm.| 1033 4} 
18 | 924 #/ 903 & | 90} #/|232 3 1. 4 pm.| 224 104 #? 
19 | 924 4/| 90} & | 908 # | 233 4 pm. 1044 4 
21 | 928 4) 908 £/| 908 $/231 3 4. 10 pm. | 2224 4 1044 4 
22 | 928 & | 908 §¢ | 908 | | 233 5. 11 pm. 1044 § 
23 | 92% €/| 908 # | 908 §| | 232 5. 12 pm. 1043 ¢ 
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CAPITALS FROM THE CATHEDRAL OF PARENZO, ISTRIA, 


A.D. 523 — 526. 





